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THE IRON AGE 


New York, Thursday, May 21, 1908. 


The Duplex Steel Process at Ensley, Alabama. 


The New Bessemer and Open Hearth Plant of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 
and the Connected Blast Furnaces of Modern Type. 


(With Supplement.) 


Just as the transfer of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company to the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion was being completed in the late fall of 1907, the first 
steel was made at the new plant at Ensley, Ala., in 
which the then owners of the property had centered such 
lurge expectations. This beginning of operations was 
noteworthy since it marked the introduction of the 
duplex process on a large scale as a factor in American 
stee] making. Moreover, the new plant takes a place of 
special prominence in that many of its features were 
worked out by the company’s engineers on lines in which 


Fig. 1.—Charging Floor of the New 100-Ton Open Hearth F 


precedent was of little help. The results thus far have 
been a marked confirmation of early calculation, and 
announcement is now made of the decision of the new 
owners of the property to make further additions on 
similar lines. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company has 
humerous important operations in the Birmingham Dis- 
trict—steel works, blast furnaces, iron mines, coal mines, 
coke ovens, limestone and dolomite quarries. But Ensley, 
about 6 miles due west of Birmingham, has been for a 
number of years the chief center of its activities, and 
since the building of the steel works there in 1898 and 
1899 the development of its raw material deposits has 
more and more converged upon Ensley. The present 
article has to do primarily with the new steel plant there 
and the features of the duplex process as now employed. 
In the same connection other important improvements 
made possible by the $7,000,000 expenditure of the past 
two years will be dealt with, particularly the moderniz- 
ing of the blast furnace plant at Ensley—the whole repre- 
senting the most elaborate programme of iron and steel 
works construction that has been carried out by a single 
company in an equal time, with the exception of the 
operation at Gary and the earlier one at South Buffalo. 

The plant covers about 100 acres, on a hillside over- 
iooking the town of Ensley. It consists of six blast 


furnaces, four new open hearth tilting furnaces (rated 
at 65 tons, but capable of 50 per cent. more); 11 50-ton 
open hearth furnaces (10 tilting and one stationary), 
which will be abandoned as indicated later; two 20-ton 
Bessemer converters at the new plant and one 15-ton con- 
verter at the old or No. 1 plant; a 250-ton primary 
furnace or mixer at each plant; a blooming mill, rail 
mill and finishing department; shops and various auxil- 
iary departments. As will be referred to below, Ensley is 
particularly well located for the assembling of raw 
materials. The Birmingham Southern Railroad con- 





urnaces of the Teanessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


nects with all the railroads entering Birmingham and 
with all the company’s properties in the district, in- 
cluding the foundry iron furnaces at Bessemer, and 
makes possible continuous service for all the mining and 
manufacturing operations. Two slopes of the com- 
pany’s Pratt coal mines and several batteries of coke 
ovens immediately adjoin the Ensley plant, while others 
on the Pratt seam and their connected cooking plants are 
from two to four miles distant. In Red Mountain, due 
south of Ensley, are the principal sources of ore supply, 
the haul ranging from 4 to 10 miles to Ensley furnaces. 
Brown ore comes farthest of all raw materials, the 
Greeley group of these mines being about 30 miles to the 
southwest. Dolomite comes principally from Ketona, 
about 10 miles northeast of Ensley, and limestone from 
Calcis and Vanns. 


THE STEEL WORKS AND THE DUPLEX PROCESS. 


In planning for the new steel plant at Ensley eariy 
in 1906, the Tennessee company’s engineers had valuable 
data in the experience previously had there with the 
duplex process. The original steel plant consisted of 
ten 50-ton open hearth tilting furnaces of the forehearth 
type, the metal being poured directly from the furnace 
into the ingot molds. The forehearth system was given 
up later and the heats poured in ladle cranes. The in- 
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stallation of a converter of 10 tons capacity in 1904 
marked the introduction of the duplex system, follow- 
ing some experiments in burning out a portion of the 
silicon and carbon in the basic pig previous to charging it 
into the open hearth furnace. It was found that with the 
large dependence of the company on its own pig iron in 
view of the scarcity of scrap in the Birmingham district, 
the employment of the Bessemer converter shortened 
considerably the time required in the open hearth furnace 
in view of the amount of silicon in the pig, and also re- 
duced the outlay for fuel and lime. There were draw- 
backs, however, the waste of metal from various causes, 
some of them mechanical, being excessive. 

The question of continuing the duplex process and 
that of the type of open hearth furnace to be employed 
required careful investigation. The isolated position of 
the Ensley plant in respect to scrap was one considera- 
tion. The lower fuel and lower lime cost with the use 
of direct metal and the converter was another. The pos- 
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is rich in iron, as may occur with the stationary furnace. 

It is to be said that experience thus far at the new 
Ensley plant has given substantial evidence of the 
economies resuiting from the construction adopted, 325 
heats having been made without repairs on the furnaces 
and 200 heats without any outlay for repairs on ports. 

An Unusual Bessemer Plant. 

In the description following attention will be given 
irst to the new steel plant as being most noteworthy, 
and to the Ensley practice with the duplex system. Fea- 
tures of the new blast furnaces will then be described, 
including the new bin system and the coke braize hand- 
ling plant, and finally something will be said concerning 
raw material supplies and the improvements at iron and 
coal mining properties. 

The prominent characteristics of the new construction 
at the steel works are its massiveness and adequacy. Nv 
risk was taken, apparently, of the replacement of any 
part of the equipment because of being unequal to the 





Fig. 2.—Charging a Ladle of Blown Metal. 


sibility of larger output without corresponding increase 
in the waste of metal was another one. 

The high first cost of plant was of course an im- 
portant consideration on the other side of the account. 
There came up also the question of the stationary furnace 
as against the tilting furnace. The higher first cost of 
the latter was one element in the calculation. With some 
forms of the tilting furnace, where the center of tilting 
is not in line with the center of the ports, there is, of 
course, the loss of heat when the furnace is rolled over, 
cold air coming in at the ports, and where the ferroman- 
ganese additions are made in the furnace there may be 
some oxidation of the manganese by this inrush of air. 
The expense of tilting is a factor, also, though with a 
hydraulic system provided for, the cylinders for tilting 
represent the additional investment for this operation. 
The advantages of the tilting furnaces as they presented 
themselves to the Tennessee company engineers included 
the lower labor cost in doing away with the making up 
of troughs and closing and opening of tapholes. This 
last operation, when it proves unexpectedly difficult, may 
become additionally expensive by the oxidation of metal 
ready to be poured. The ability to pour off slag at any 
time is an advantage, and the tilting of the furnace at such 
times avoids the heavy slag loss at the back end of the 
furnace at a stage in the melting process when the slag 


work imposed upon it. The great size of the Bessemer 
converters and the open hearth furnaces and the liberal 
proportions of the buildings contaming them are at once 
impressive. In Figs, 1 to 5 are given photographic views 
in the new Bessemer and open hearth departments, while 
in the general plan view in the accompanying Supplement 
and in other illustrations the location and extent of 
the new buildings and their relation to the No. 1 open 
hearth plant are indicated. 

The Bessemer building, which will be seen in the left 
hand portion of the general plan view, just at the right 
of the new steel works, is exceptionally large. The maii 
proportions are 85 ft. in width, 262 ft. in length and 96 
ft. 10%, in. in hight to the apex of the ventilator roof. 
The converters and converter building floor are served 
by a 100-ton 6-motor double trolley electric traveling 
crane furnished by the Alliance Machine Company, Alli- 
ance, Ohio. This crane has a span of 80 ft. and the lift 
of the main hoist is 45 ft. 6 in. 

A spare converter is provided and a relining pit as 
shown in Fig. 6 and a change of vessels is readily made 
by the aid of the crane, trunnions which can be caught 
by the crane hooks being provided on the upper portion 
of the converter. There are two 20-ton removable bottom 
converters with acid lining. They were built by the Penn- 
sylvania Engineering Works, New Castle, Pa., after de- 
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advantage of the low pressure and the absence of oxida- 
signs by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 
The building contains also a 250-ton hot metal mixer 
built by the Variety Iron Works, Cleveland, Ohio. There 
are two 10-ton iron csupolas for melting scrap, and an 
adjacent bottom house of seven bottom ovens together 
with crushing and grinding machinery. By the use of 
the cupolas large scrap can be melted and thus’ labor 
saved at the skull cracker. The unusual size of the con- 
verters, Fig. 8, is a matter that received careful con- 
sideration at the outset. The 20-ton vessel was adopted 
since it offered economies in operation, decreasing refrac- 
tory costs and reducing the expense of blowing. In the 
large converters the metal is shallow and thus high air 
pressure is not necessary to force the blast through it. 
Such high pressures cause loss by blowing out particles 
of iron. The experience at Ensley has demonstrated the 
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building. A plan and cross section of the plant are shown 
in Figs. 11 and 12, respectively. There are four basic 
open hearth tilting furnaces of the company’s design 
built by Alex. Laughlin & Co., Pittsburgh. The hearths 
are each 15 ft. wide and 44 ft. 2 in. long inside measure- 
ment. The regenerative chambers are placed below the 
level of the furnace hearth and away from the furnaces 
under the charging floor. The air chambers are 14 ft. 
S in. wide and 20 ft. 6 in. high. The gas chambers are 
S ft. 7 in. wide by 20 ft. 6 in. high, and the ratio of air 
chamber to gas chamber space is about 6 to 1. Gas from 
the producers and the air are admitted to valves leading 
to the bottom of the regenerative chambers. The air and 
gas circulate through the checker brick work and pass 
through the slag pocket to the up-takes, the gas deliver- 
ing into the hearth through two ports while the air after 
leaving the up-take sweeps down from the top of one 





Fig. 3.—Pouring Side of the Open Hearth Furnaces, Showing Slag Cars and Ladle Trough in Place. 


tion of metal at the close of the blow is noticeable As 
an insurance against break downs the converters were 
made of very heavy design. They are operated hydrau- 
lically by a pair of vertical racks and operating pinions. 

The arrangement of the air line, which is direct con- 
nected to the converter, is shown in Fig. 9 together with 
the valves and fittings, and details of the trunnions are 
shown in Fig. 10. Adjoining the converter building and 
connected to it are the cupola hoist and charging floor. 
Runners from the cupola are so placed that the ladle of 
hot metal may be stopped immediately under them on its 
way from the mixer to the converter and receive an ad- 
dition of cupola metal. 


The Open Hearth Furnaces, 


The open hearth works, as shown on the ground plan, 
occupy a building adjacent to the converter works build- 
ing, the latter being midway between the new and old 
open hearth plants, which are connected by railroad 
track. The new open hearth building is 459 ft. long, 156 
ft. 2 in. wide and 101 ft. 3% in. high to the apex of the 
ventilator roof. A lean-to runs the entire length of the 


broad port. The gas and air reversing valves are of the 
mushroom type and are water cooled. As shown in 
Fig. 12 they are located below the charging floor. The 
design of the valves is such as to give long service with- 
out repair and to ensure them against carelessness of 
operatives. The products of combustion are carried off 
by four steel stacks 180 ft. high from base and 6 ft. 6 in. 
inside diameter of brick work, which pierce the roof 
of the lean-to, 

The open hearth furnaces are exceptionally massive. 
Their axis of rotation is on the center line of the ports 


and provision is made to reduce the amount of cold air, 


introduced into the furnace to a minimum, the clear- 
ance between the stationary port and the furnace ports 
being but 1 in. The bottoms of the uptakes are furnished 
with slag pockets and are easily cleaned after the re- 
moval of false arches. The charging side of the furnace 
is provided with four charging doors. These will be 
water cooled as soon as arrangements are completed for 
increasing the reserve water supply. There are no doors 
on the back of the furnace. All doors, jambs and chill 
plates at the port ends are water cooled. The doors are 
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Fig. 4.—The Two 20-Ton Converters. Mixer Plant in the Background. 


lifted by hydraulic cylinders on top of the furnaces op- 
erated from a nest of valves directly opposite each fur- 
nace. 

The furnace hearth proper when lifted for pouring 
stands at an angle of 30 degrees and is operated by a 
hydraulic cylinder. The plunger of this cylinder rides a 
set of rollers and is attached to a heavy steel casting rack 
which meshes into a heavy gear segment rigidly bolted 
to cross girders below the furnace and directly under- 
neath its center. These are massive parabolic girders 
built up of structural steel. Near their ends and bolted 
26 ft. % in. apart are two heavy steel casting rockers. 
These ride on rollers which turn in large double bearing 


roller supports as shown in Figs. 3 ard 12. The weight 
is carried by the end rockers and none comes on the 
rack to which the cylinder plunger is attached. 

The heavy construction of this building, which was 
fabricated and erected by the Pittsburgh Steel Contruc- 
tion Company, is noteworthy. The crane girders along 
the center column are 102 feet long and 11 ft. 344 in. deep. 
This heavy construction is due to the unusual span 
required because of the length of the furnaces and the 
heavy crane loads. Each of these girders weighs 76 
tons. 

The level of the charging floor is 16 ft. above the 
pouring floor or sufficient to facilitate the handling of ma- 


Hydraulic Elevator, with Ladle Pouring Into Mixer. 
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terial to the former which is also the floor of the fur- 
nace building. The raw materials to be charged into the 
furnaces, apart from the hot metal, are brought to the 
floor in charging boxes by means of a standard gauge 
railroad system. A departure from the usual plan is the 
construction of double tracks of standard gauge in front 
of the furnaces, the two tracks being connected up by 
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crossovers at each end, and also by a switch from the 
blast furnace hot metal track. The purpose was to avoid 
interruptions or delays while charging the furnaces. The 
blown metal track is laid directly in front of the furnace 
and the second track is used in the charging of scrap and 
other material, neither interfering with the other. The 
hot metal is poured into the furnaces by the use of a 
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spout, and the ladles are tilted by an overhead travelling 
crane. Two charging machines of the Wellman high type 
are used to lift the boxes from the cars and deposit the con- 
tents in the furnaces. The machines are electrically op- 
erated and have a long reach to span the two tracks. 
For handling the ladles on the charging floor there 
are two 45-ton four girder cranes, with double trolley 
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Fig. 6.—Plan of the Bessemer Plant, with Section Through Mixer Building. 
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and five motors, furnished by the Alliance Machine Com- 
pany. They have a span of 80 ft. and a lift of 35 ft. 
The main trolley has a 45-ton hoist operated by a 50-hp. 
motor and an auxiliary hoist of 10 tons capacity. The 
liberal dimensions of the charging floor side both as to 
hight and width afford excellent ventilation and add to 
the comfort of the workmen. 
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The Pouring Side. 

The pouring floor is 52 ft. wide and 459 ft. long. It 
is commanded by two four girder ladle cranes of 65 ft. 
span, each equipped with double trolley and six motors. 
The main trolleys are of 100 tons capacity and each crane 
has an auxiliary trolley of 25 tons capacity. The bridge 
travel is 200 ft. per minute and the track on which it 
runs is 29 ft. 6 in. above the level of the floor. The crane 
hoist has a 35-ft. lift. 

From end to end of the building on the pouring side 
are three standard gauge steel tracks—a slag track and 
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two tracks for ingot mold cars, for the carrying of skulls, 
ladles, &c., outside the buildings and for other purposes. 
The slag car track runs alongside the furnaces just out- 
side the ladle pits. One of the economies introduced aims 
at the practical abolition of pit slag, which is not only 
expensive to gather up and remove, but keeps the plant 
in disorder. Fig. 3 shows a ladle cut down at the top 
for a space sufficiently large for fastening on a spout 
which conducts the slag into boxes placed on the slag 
ear track. By running off the slag in this way the ca- 
pacity of the ladles is utilized entirely for steel. For re- 
moving slag from the furnace during the process of melt- 
ing a narrow gauge system is laid directly under the 
charging floor with spurs running underneath the fur- 
naces. The slag cars are placed in position on these 
tracks and when the furnace is tilted at an angle of 15 
degr*es toward the charging side, the slag runs into the 
cars through spouts leading from two end doors on that 
side of the furnace. These cars are then removed through 
the subway to the yard. This is the only narrow gauge 
system about the plant. 

There are two pouring platforms each 136 ft. long. 
The ladles are of 100 tons capacity. When one of these 
is filled with molten steel it is lifted from its rest by a 
crane and conveyed to the pouring platform. The same 
crane returns it to the stand or carries it to be repaired. 
The drums of the 100-ton trolley hoist are spread in such 
a way that their cables do not interfere with the travel 
of the auxiliary trolley the full span of the crane bridge, 
and the crane manipulator is thus able to tip the ladle in 
either direction. 

Access is had to the tapping hole of each furnace by 
the unusually large extension of the charging floor back 
of the furnace. As seen in Fig. 3 a double lift platform 
raised and owered somewhat after the manner of a 
bascule bridge extends along the pouring side of the 
furnace directly opposite the pouring spout. The two 
sections of each platform are counterweighted and are 
raised and lowered by means of winches on each side of 
the spout. In their nearly upright position the sections 
of the platform act as shields to the men charging ferro- 
manganese or other material into the molten metal in the 


Fig. 8.—Side and Top Views of Converter. 
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ladle. The platform in each case is provided with a trap 
door through which the materials are thrown. 

At the south end of the steel works yard is a skull 
cracker 150 ft. long and 80 ft. span, equipped with a 50- 
ton skull cracker crane with 25-ton auxiliary hoist. 
There is also a drop ball equipment and a lifting magnet 
52 in. in diameter, the latter furnished by the Electric 
Controller & Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
tracks are laid out for the convenient handling of ma- 
terial to and from the skull cracker and a track scale is 
located midway outside of the plant for the weighing of 
this material. 

To the east of the open hearth building is the mold 
yard and directly west of the open hearth is the stock 
yard. Ore, scrap, limestone, dolomite and pig iron are 
brought in on standard gauge tracks and are stored in 
the proper bins and loaded directly into charging boxes. 
Charging box cars are weighed on track scales and trans- 
ferred by locomotives to the charging floor of the open 
hearth works. 

Practice with the Duplex Process. 

Some details of the present method of operating under 
the duplex process at Ensley will 
be of interest: The hot metal 
from the blast furnaces is con- 
veyed in 25-ton ladles to the 
north end of the mixer building, 
which is the end nearest the 
blast furnaces and about a mile 
distant from the farthest or No. 
6 furnace. This metal runs 0.80 
to 1.25 per cent. in silicon, 0.9 to 
1 per cent, in phosphorus, and 0.3 
per cent. in manganese. While 
the Ensley furnaces have for 
some years made iron within or- 
dinary basic specifications, the 
duplex process makes it unneces- 
sary to hold them strictly to 
such a specification. In the first 
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Fig. ».—End, Side and Plan Views of Converter Blast Piping 
and Valves. 


place, the loss in the converter would be unneces- 
sarily high if in developing a temperature sufficient 
to burn out the carbon there resulted any oxidation 
of iron. Again, the blast furnaces will run more smooth- 
ly and produce more iron when operating with the 
leeway indicated, instead of being held strictly as to 
silicon and phosphorus. Having been weighed on track 
scales just before entering the mixer building the ladle 
is set on a platform beneath which is a hydraulic cylin- 
der, which lifts it to the pouring platform of the mixer, 
located 31 ft. 3 in. from the ground. The substitution of 
the hydraulic lift for the crane commonly used in serv- 
ing metal mixers was with a view to greater safety. By 
means of a hydraulic ladle tilting device the contents of 
the ladle are emptied into the 250-ton storage vessel. 
On the other side the metal to be blown is poured from 
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the mixer into 20-ton ladles, which traverse the converter 
charging floor between the mixer and converters. For 
pouring into the converter they are tilted by a hydraulic- 
ally operated swinging crane. This floor is 15 ft. above 
that traversed by the 20-ton ladles which carry the blown 
metal from the converter to the open hearth chafging 
platform. The time required for blowing the heats at the 
converter varies, depending on the silicon content of the 
iron, the blast pressure and other factors. Desiliconizing 
takes from 2 to 10 min. To decarbonize takes from 12 
to 20 min. 

With the open hearth furnace the proceeding is about 
es follows: Burnt lime and iron oxide, the latter as 
scale or ore or both, are charged into the furnace, to- 
gether with scrap. Ordinarily about 15 per cent. of serap 
is used—bloom crops, rail crops, pit scrap and skulls. 
A rabbling device is used in spreading the cold charge 
over the bottom of the hearth, the charging machine arm 
being used to manipulate it. All the hot metal is de- 
siliconized in the converter and partly decarbonized. 
The percentage of carbon blown out depends on the 
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amount of scrap originally charged in the open 
hearth furnace, the kind of finished steel, &c. Or- 
dinarily half the hot metal charge, or two ladles, 
has been blown soft, while in the other half is left 
2 per cent. or slightly more of carbon, with silicon 
and manganese practically eliminated in the short- 
ened blow given in the converter. The analysis of 
the metal in the first and second of the four 
ladles which make an open hearth charge is as 
follows, as it comes from the converter: Carbon, 
0.1 per cent. ; phosphorus, 0.7 to 1.00 per cent. ; maa- 
ganese, 0.08 per cent. When these last two pots of metal are 
poured into the open hearth furnace a violent reaction takes 
place, throwing practically all the phosphorus into the slag. 
The new plant has been kept on steel for the rail 
mill since it was*started up last fall, and the practice 
has been so well perfected that 98 per cent. of rail steel 
has been turned out as a monthly average. Recarboniz- 
ing of the steel at the end of a heat is not often found 
necessary, the practice making it possible usually to 
eatch the carbon on the way down. The additions of 
ferromanganese are for the sake of the manganese. It 
is found that from 1 to 1% hr. is required for charging 
the blown metal and an hour to finish the heat. The 
records thus far kept show a variation in the total time 
required in the open hearth furnace from 4 hr. to 8 hr. 
5 min. While the furnaces were designed for 65 tons they 
have already made 85 tons at a heat, and it is expected 
that 100-ton heats will be reached. 
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The size and design of the furnaces and the flexibil- 
ity in the handling of slag and in pouring when the heat 
is ready, afforded by the tilting, have conduced to a 
number of economies. The distance between ports min- 
imizes the destructive action of the gases on roofs and 
ports. A shallow bath is maintained, the surface being 
18 in. below the bottom of the charging door, with a 
21-in. depth of bath in the center of the furnace. While 
time will be required for the perfection of practice and 
for more detailed information as to just what the possi- 
bilities of the duplex method are, it is stated that much 
less than the theoretical loss of metal has been realized 
thus far. Part of this is due to the construction of the 
converter and the practice in that department. An- 
alyses have shown also considerably less than the usual 
amount of iron in the slag from the open hearth furnaces. 
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Fig. 10. 


Blooming Mill and Rail “ill. 
A 44-in. blooming mill and four four-hole soaking pits 


were a part of the original steel plant, and later a 27-in. 
three-stand rail mill was installed. The first open hearth 
rail was rolled in November, 1902, and the Ensley rail, 
being of hard, tough, open hearth steal, has been so suc- 
cessful that the demand was greater than the capacity of 
the plant. Then came the designing and installation of 
the new open hearth and Bessemer steel works, described 
above, and the remodeling of the blooming and rail mills 
and the finishing department of the latter. The new rail 
mill and the auxiliary equipment give a capacity of 50,000 
to 60,000 tons of rails per month. These installations 
will be described in a later article. The rail department 
was shut down April 1, to put in the new mill, and just 
30 days later the first rail was rolled. Meantime the 
open hearth department has been idle, but it will start up 
June 15, when the rail mill will resume operations in full. 
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Additional Open Hearth Furnaces, 


The four 100-ton open hearth furnaces had been oper- 
ated but a short time when it was decided that further ex- 
tensions should be made on the same lines, this decision 
being made after the acquisition of the property by the 
United States Steel Corporation. Work is now under 
way on two new 100-ton tilting furnaces, the land adja- 
cent to the old open hearth plant being utilized, as shown 
on the plan view in the accompanying supplement. After 
this work had been undertaken the scope of the plans 
was again enlarged and two furnaces of like size were 
added. This will give a second group of four 100-ton 
open hearth furnaces, with the new converter works mid- 
way between it and the completed group described above. 

The installation of two stationary furnaces has also 
been authorized, and these are now being designed, for 
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the handling of scrap. They are to be of 50 tons ¢a- 
pacity each, with open and removable top. They will be 
located on the present site of the old open hearth fur- 
naces, necessitating the dismantling of practically all of 
the old furnaces. 

Hydraulic and Blowing Engine House, 

Blast is supplied the Bessemer ccenverters through a 
30-in. air line by an Allis horizontal cross compound 
Corliss blowing engine, 46, 88, 84 and 60 x 84 in., which 
is located in a steel and brick building, separated from 
the Bessemer building by a battery of coke ovens, and 
by the bottom house. The engine house is 160 ft. long 
by 54 ft. wide, and is provided with a 20-ton traveling 
crane. It also contains two Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon fly- 
wheel pressure pumps, 27 x 34 in., 34 in., 7144 x 30 in., 
furnishing water for operating the hydraulic cylinders at 
500 lb. pressure, the speed being regulated by an attach- 
ment to the accumulator. Steam is supplied by four 
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500-hp. Stirling boilers and four 300-h», 
Wickes boilers, the latter being located 
at the coke ovens and using the waste 
gas as auxiliary fuel. 


Gas Producers, 


Gas for the open hearth furnaces is 
supplied through overhead gas mains 
from 20 gas producers, 10 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter, built and designed by Alex. 
Laughlin & Co., Pittsburgh, located in 
a building parallel with that contain- 
ing the open hearth furnaces. This 
plant is provided with coal and ash 
handling and storage facilities, there 
being overhead storage bins into which 
the coal is deposited by bucket eleva- 
tors of heavy design, operated as fol- 
lows: 

Run-of-mine coal is received in cars 
on a track alongside the building, de- 
posited in coal receiving hopper and 
fed by a feeder of the apron or pan 
type to a Heyl & Patterson No. 3 coal 
crusher to reduce the coal to about 2 
in. and under. Provision is made for 
by-passing the slack so as to put only 
the larger coal through the crusher. 
The product of the crusher, which has 
a capacity of 60 tons an hour, is gath- 
ered by a hopper and delivered to an 
elevator of the chain and bucket type, 
which lifts the coal 78 ft. vertically 
and conveys it 18 ft. horizontally to a 
350-ton storage bin, erected about the 
center of the producer battery. The 
frame work of this bin is steel and the 
body is of reinforced concrete. The 
bottom is hoppered and is equipped 
with roller gates. The coal is drawn 
from this storage bin into 5-ton hop- 
pers on electric traveling coal distrib- 
uters, two of which, each operated by 
a boy, traverse the producer house 
from end to end, measure the coal by 
means of scales and deliver it to a 
portable hopper of 1500 lb. capacity 
over the different producers. The 
scale beam is located in front of the 
crane cage. The cecal bandiing plant 
is operated by three motors. The first 
drives the apron feeder and crusher, 
the second the elevator and the third 
traverses the distributer. 

The ashes from the producers are 
delivered to the ash storage bin as 
shown in elevation in Fig. 12, and in 
plan in Fig. 15. They are drawn from 
a water seal pit in the regular way 
and delivered to six 20 cu. ft. ash cars, 
which are pushed on tracks shown ia 
the plan to a point about the center of 
the battery, where they are dumped 
into a 60 eu. ft. skip bucket. By means 
of an electric hoist this bucket is lifted 
about 60 ft. and the ashes discharged 
into the ash storage bin. This bin has 
a eapacity of 2000 cu. ft. The frame 
is built of steel and the body of rein- 
forced concrete; the bottom is hop- 
pered and equipped with roller gates, 
through which the -.ashes are dis- 
charged into the return coal cars on 
the siding. 
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The gas from the producers is conveyed by pipes of BLAST FURNACE AND OTHER NEW CONSIRUCTION. 
arge diameter to overhead receivers from which it is 


‘iped to the regenerative chambers. The arrangement of The present Ensley blast furnaces consist of six 
iiping is shown in Figs. 11 and 12, which indicate that stacks, three of which are of modern type, equipped with 
he gas passes on straight lines to the checker work and incline skips with steam hoisting engines, while three 
hat the overhead pipes are equipped with dirt legs for are hand filled furnaces. The reconstruction of these 


he settling of solid matter carried over in the gas. 


latter furnaces has been authorized, and they will be re- 
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placed by three modern 400-ton capacity furraces. The 
original plant consisted of four hand filled stacks, which 
were built in 1887 and 1889 by Col. Enoch Ensley. The 
first of these to blow in-was No. 4 furnace. This is the 
last member of the group to be replaced by a modern 
equipped furnace of 350 tons capacity, the new No. 4 
stack having been blown in in June, 1907. The new Nos. 
5 and 6 furnaces were built in 1900 and 1903, respective- 
ly, and are also of 350 tons capacity each. 

The new No. 4 furnace, a cross section of which is 
shown in Fig. 16, has the following principal dimensions : 
Hight, 84 ft., 9% in.; hearth, 14 ft., 6 in.; bosh, 21 ft., 9 
in.; stock line, 14 ft., 9 in. There are 11 tuyeres and 
11 columns. This exact alternation of tuyeres and col- 
umns avoids the unhandy proximity of a tuyere to a col- 
umn, as often seen. The general arrangement of the 
head frame has a number of improvements which have 
proved their value in operation. The arrangement of 
iron runners gives direct channels from the center of the 
furnace and the center of the cast house to three spouts 
which deliver the iron into hot metal cars inside the 
east house, the tracks running immediately alongside of 
the center run. The track layout as a whole tends to 
eliminate the possibility of a blockade. This new No. 4 
furnace made 11,261 tons in the month of March, on a 
mixture yielding about 39 per cent. metallic iron. 
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are of the Berquist parabolic design, and the coke bins 
are provided with screens for removing the fine coke. 
The braize handling plant and its operation are as fol- 
lows, after the design of the Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 
Columbus, Ohio: 

There are two Jeffrey rubber belt conveyers, an ele- 
vator, screen and structural steel storage bins, with fa- 
cilities for loading railroad cars on two tracks by means 
of chutes. The main conveyor, of 10 tons per hour ¢ca- 
pacity, starts underneath the coke bins, where screening 
plates allow the smaller sizes of coke to fall upon it. 
This belt conveyor, which is 18 in. wide, with 1081 ft. 
centers, discharges the material on a second rubber belt 
conveyor, of 31 ft. centers. The coke is carried up an 
incline by this means, and discharged into a continuous 
bucket elevator of 66 ft. vertical centers, with buckets 
12 in. x 12 in. x 8 in. This elevator is located at the 
braize storage bins, and empties its buckets into a 4 ft. 
diameter ,by 10 ft. Jeffrey revolving screen, which has 
% in. x 2 in. perforations running the long way around 
the screen. This screen delivers its products to one of 
two compartments of the braize storage bin, each com- 
partment having a capacity of 110 tons. Four 9-ft. swing 
chutes, with roller valves on one side of the storage bia 
and four underneath, allow the braize to be loaded into 
railroad cars from either place, and in any mixture of 
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Fig. 13.—Enlarged Plan of Central Portion of Gas Producer House, Showing Location of Coal and Ash Handling Apparatus. 


The three modern furnaces are provided with closed 
top and Brown distributer, and a double steam-operated 
skip hoist with 120 cu. ft. capacity skip cars. No. 6 fur- 
nace is equipped with four Kennedy two-pass stoves 21 ft. 
in diameter by 90 ft. high. Nos. 4 and 5 furnaces have 
four McClure three-pass stoves each, and are 21 ft. in 

diameter and 100 ft. high. Stoves of the latter type are 
* now being constructed for blast furnaces Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

As a consequence of the hight of the furnaces above 
Village Creek and the lack of water at certain times, the 
water from the blast furnace boshes is returned to a 
reservoir of 1,000,000 gallon capacity, cooled by the 
Koerting system of spraying, and re-pumped by two 16 
and 26 x 13 x 36 in. Prescott cross-compound Corliss 
pumping engines, the total capacity of the station being 
20,000,000 gallons per day. 

Coke and Ore Bin System. 

Ore and limestone are delivered directly from mines 
and quarries on cars to stock bins alongside the blast 
furnaces, and, as the operations are continuous the year 
round, the large ore storage noticeable in Northern plants 
is unnecessary, only enough storage capacity being pro- 
vided to tide over interruptions in the supply. The bin 
system consists of a continuous row of pockets 1072 ft. 
long, built of wood and iron. A second double row of 
steel ore and coke bins is now being constructed by the 
Pittsburgh Steel Construction Company. The ore bins 


screenings and tailings desired. Two motors, of 20 hp. each, 


drive the entire equipment, one furnishing power for the 
two belt conveyers, the other for the elevator and screen. 
The screened coke braize will be utilized under boilers 
at various departments of the plant or sold for use in 
the manufacture of water gas. 

The blast furnaces are supplied with two kinds of 
coke—namely, bee hive coke, which is supplied directly 
to the bins from the company’s ovens located at the coal 
mines, two of the latter being inside the plant, and Semet- 
Solvay or retort coke. The Semet-Solvay plant consists 
of 240 by-product ovens located adjacent to the stock- 
house, and their coke is delivered to the bins by electric- 
ally driven scale cars with a minimum amount of handl- 
ling. The coke is transferred from the bins and dropped 
into skip cars by electrically driven scale cars. These run 
on a single track underneath the new steel ore and coke 
bins and on a second track under the wooden bins. 
Chutes are arranged to deliver the material from the bins 
to scale cars, which are transferred by a system of cross- 
overs to the second track mentioned above. This is lo- 
eated directly over the several receiving bins located cen- 
trally to the furnaces, from which the material is deliv- 
ered into the skip cars direct. The scale cars are of 130 
cu. ft. capacity each, and are of the Pennsylvania Engi- 
neering Works design. 

In addition to the above bin capacity, the installation 
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sessemer Blowing Engine and the Pumping Plant. 


stiff leg of this crane will run along the ground, while the 
other leg will be carried on top of the new steel coke and 
ore bins. Bottom dump ore cars will deposit the ore in 
several pockets from which the grab bucket will handle 


of a bridge for the storage of brown ore has been author- 
ized, utilizing the ground west of the present stock bins. 
This will necessitate an ore bridge equipment complete 


with a trolley and grab bucket of 5 tons capacity. The 


Central Electric Power House. 
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it to the space provided for piling, which will give a net 
storage capacity of 150,000 tons. From this pile the ore 
is placed in the bins with the same bucket. This equip- 
ment has not as yet been purchased. 

A lime and dolomite burning plant is being designed 
which will handle 200 tons per day. It is proposed to 
install 20 kilns of 10 tons capacity each and three calcin- 
ing cupolas for the burning of dolomite. Producer gas 
will be used for fuel for the kilns and cupolas. The ar- 
rangement of this plant is expected to be the most mod- 
ern of its kind. 

Blast Furnace Blowing Engines aud Bollers. 

The blowing engine equipment for blast furnaces Nos. 
1, 2, 3 and 4 consists 6f 10 Mesta vertical long crosshead 
type independent compound Corliss engines, 44 and 84 
in. by 60 in., and four 84 and 84 by 60 in. Three of these 
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station replaces a direct current power house and gen- 
erates current at a high voltage, which is transmitted at 
a minimum loss to a sub-station. Here, by means of a 
simple reducing apparatus, consisting of rotary converters 
and transformers, the current is transmitted at 250 volts 
into the direct current system. The new alternating 
current electric power plant building is 54 ft. wide by 
180 ft. long, is built of steel and brick, and is provided 
with a 20-ton electric traveling crane. The present equip- 
ment consists of three 600-kw. three-phase revolving 
field, 2200-volt alternating current Westinghouse engine 









engines blow one furnace, with two high pressure engines 4 ae 
as spares. Two additional low pressure engines are con- a == 


templated. The arrangement of steam and air piping al- 
lows considerable flexibility in operation. Equipment 
for blast furnaces Nos. 5 and 6 is located in a separate 
engine house, and consists of four 44 and 84 in. by 60 in. 
Mesta vertical long crosshead type, independent compound 
Corliss blowing engines, and three 84 and 84 in. by 60 in. 
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Mesta engines, allowing one high pressure engine for 
reserve. These engines are duplicates of those at blast VY é 
furnaces Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. Y 
Steam is supplied to the blowing engines at furnaces ee 
Nos. 1 to 4 and the electric power house engines from 
1200 hp. Wickes vertical boilers, 2500 hp. Cahall boilers 
and 3500 hp. Stirling boilers. There is also an old in- 3 
stallation of horizontal fire tube boilers, which are not *: 
in service. It has been proposed to supply these plants 
with a more efficient type of water tube boilers. At blast 
furnaces Nos. 5 and 6 steam is furnished by 6400 hp. 
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Fig. 16.—Section Through New Blast Furnace No. 4 and the Bin System and Skip Hoist. 


Wickes vertical boilers. A soft water treating plant has 
been provided for these boilers. 
Pig Casting Machine, 

Iron is delivered from the blast furnaces in 25-ton 
ladles of modern design, and ordinarily taken direct to 
the steel plant mixer, but during interruptions and on 
Sunday the surplus metal is handled by two Uehling type 
pig machines of two strands each. These machines are 
located between the furnaces and steel plant in order to 
insure good shipping facilities, and the handling of empty 
and loaded cars to and from the machines. 


Electric Power House, 

The conditions governing the power equipment of a 
steel plant are continually changing in the early stages 
of operations. A more commodious station with pro- 
visions for extensions has been erected, therefore, looking 
to the growing demands of the future. This new power 


type generators, direct connected to three 23 in. and 40 
x 42 in. horizontal cross-compound Corliss Wisconsin 
engines, running at 107 rev. per min. One 75-kw. motor 
generator and one 75-kw. 125-volt direct current genera- 
tor, direct connected to a 11 x 14 in. Buckeye engine, run- 
ning at 275 rev. per min., furnish power for exciting the 
fields. The installation of two 500-kw. rotary converters, 
together with the several banks of transformers, has 
been authorized, and by this installation this equipment 
in its entirety will be brought up to the same capacity 
as the main power station. 


Modern Shops and Other Improvements, 


A structural shop and a foundry having one 15-ton 
open hearth furnace, iron cupolas and a brass depart- 
ment, have been provided for handling repair and con- 
struction work. They are located between the blast fur- 
naces and steel works and a modern group of shops, all 
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hew, consisting of a machine shop, blacksmith shop, car- 
penter and pattern shop have been recently installed. A 
further addition of an electrical repair shop of large di- 
mensions is authorized to complete this group. A _ pat- 
tern storage building is now being erected and various 
other auxiliaries necessary for the successful operation 
of the steel plant are provided. The machine shop-should 
be specially mentioned for its completeness of equipment 
for doing work correctly and with rapidity, having all 
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A reinforced concrete reservoir 190 ft. in diameter by 
25 ft. deep, holding 5,000,000 gal., is being installed on 
the hill above the plant, to insure a steady supply of 
water during temporary interruptions to the supply from 
Village Creek pumping station. Water is supplied from 
this plant by three pumps, the capacity of the station 
being 18,000,000 gal. a day. 

A centrally located locomotive coaling station has 
been built, which has made possible the handling of 
coal and ashes and water for the locomotives at a central 
plant, whereas these operations were cared for previously 
at three seperate points. The machinery for this installa- 
tion was furnished by the C. W. Hunt Company, New 
York. 

To provide properly for the increased number of men 
required by the large operations, and in order to furnish 
these men comfortable homes, hundreds of tenement 
houses have been built on the hill above the steel plant. 
Water, sewerage and fire protection are provided. 


RAW MATERIALS. 


With its large outlay on steel works and blast fur- 
naces in the past two years the Tennessee Company has 
not relaxed from the campaign of improvement of min- 
eral property that was given prominence in the Bacon 
administration. The red ore slope mines on Red Moun- 
tain and the method of winning these ores are familiar 
to visitors to the Birmingham District, but only in the 
past few years has any approximation been made to 
definite figures as to the extent of the deposits. The 
outcrop of the Clinton ore bearing rocks on Red Moun- 
tain is continuous for 30 miles, two-thirds of that dis- 
tance being southwest of Birmingham and one-third 
northeast of the city. The accompanying map, Fig. 20, 
shows the location of the three groups of Red Mountain 
mines of the Tennessee Company—the Ishkooda, Fossil 
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Fig. 17.-—Section Through Coke Braize Screening and Conveying System. 


tools necessary for the complete equipment of such a 
plant. This building is 200 ft. long by 100 ft. wide, with 
with main span of 50 ft., equipped with crane runway 
and 40-ton crane with auxiliary hoist of 15 tons, furnished 
by the Alliance Machine Company. In this span all the 
large tools are located, together with the erecting floor. 
The building has two lean-tos, 25 ft. span and 200 ft. 
long. Each lean-to is equipped with two revolving travel 
electrically operated jib cranes of 5 tons capacity. 
These facilitate the handling of all material, eliminating 
the awkward and numerous jib cranes often seen. The 
revolving cranes were designed by the company’s engi- 
neers and built in the Birmingham District. The black- 
smith shop, pattern shop and electric repair shop all 
have equipment of high efficiency. 


and Muscoda. The average thickness of the ore seam at 
the Red Mountain outcrop is 8 to 9 ft. The dip of these 
beds is 20 to 25 degrees and the slopes are from 900 to 
1800 ft. in length, most of them less than 1500 ft. The 
ore is brought to the surface in skips, and is crushed 
before loading into cars. In the Ishkooda group the 
company has been opening up to new slopes, both of 
which are expected to be producing, when needed, at the 
ratc of 800 tons a day each. By the construction of 1% 
miles of new company track connection has been made 
for these mines with the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
which, through its Birmingham Mineral Division, serves 
all the Red Mountain ore properties. It runs along the 
slope of the ridge, 150 to 350 ft. below the summit and 
passes from one side of the mountain to the other 
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through the gaps nature has provided. At some of the 
older iron mines the Tennessee Company has made con- 
siderable expenditures in the past year or more in in- 
stalling additional compressors and boiler equipment. 

In the Tennessee Company's brown ore field at Gree- 
ley extensive test pitting in the past year has developed 
some large ore bodies. Heavy stripping was carried on 
in the latter part of 1907, and the removal of the over- 
burden of 12 to 20 ft. of sand put them in shape for in- 
creased production. In the manufacture of basic iron at 
Ensley it is desirable to use from 25 to 35 per cent. of 
brown ores. Their porosity gives faster travel of the fur- 
naces, and they are desirable for their manganese con- 
tent, though they carry a higher percentage of phosphorus 
than the red ores. 

Estimates of the company’s ore reserves have in- 
creased, as scientific methods have been applied to the 
measurement of the ore bodies. E. F. Burchard, as the 
result of his investigations for the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, estimated 340,000,000 gross tons of red ore 
in the Birmingham District, workable under present con- 
ditions, while E. C. Eckel, also of the Survey Staff, esti- 
mated 1,000,000,000 tons of red ore in reserve in the State 
of Alabama. Since it is accepted that the Birmingham 
District contains 90 per cent. of the workable red ore of 
the State, it may be considered that Mr. Eckel’s figures 
include a vast amount of ore now unworkable. 

The Tennessee Company has estimated its ore at 700.- 
000,000 tons, largely self-fluxing, and averaging around 
38 per cent. in metallic iron. Similarly it reckons its 
coal in the ground at about 2,000,000,000 tons of which 
perhaps half is of coking quality. Its production of ore, 
with all properties active, is at the rate of 1,600,000 tons 
a year; of coal, 3,000,000 tons a year, and of coke, 1,300,- 
QUO tons a year. 

The coal mines have received their full share of ex- 
penditure for improvements in the past two years. Ma- 
chine mining has been employed to an increasing extent, 
dating from the strike of five years ago, and electric gen- 
erators have been installed for operating pumps and coal 
cutting machines and for lighting. For the washing of 
coal modern jigging machines are now generally used, 
replacing the old time log and trough washers. In the 
Pratt field shaft No, 12, about three miles northwest of 
Ensley, is the latest to be opened up, its product being 
about 2000 tons daily. A steel head frame was built, the 
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Fig. 18. 


Arrangement of Levers for Coke and Ore Bin Gates. 


first the Tennessee Company has erected, and electric 
coal cutters were installed. The headings are driven with 
the Morgan heading and loading machine, and to reduce 
the possibility of dust explosions a tight iron coal car is 
used exclusively. 

A 500,000-Ton Ore Stock Pile. 

Since the rebuilding of three of the Ensley furnaces 
it has been demonstrated what can be done under modern 
conditions at the blast furnace, reinforced by better re- 
sults at coal mines and coke ovens and by a regular 
supply of iron ore. Among the appropriations made last 
fall for the Tennessee Company’s properties was one for 
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Fig 19.—-View in Machine Shop. 
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Fig. 20.—Logation of Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company's Plants in the Vicinity of Birmingham and Connections Through 


Its Own 
Southwest from Birmingham. 


the accumulation of ore stock piles on Red Mountain 
amounting to 500,000 tons, something never done before 
in Southern practice. The losses of output at Southern 
furnaces in the past years, due to the interruption of the 
supply of raw materials from one cause and another, 
would probably total enough to build a modern plant. 
The factors in the better results now secured at Ensley 


and Other Railroads.—The Red Mountain Iron Mines Are Conspicuous 


the Openings Being on a Line Extending 


furnaces are several. Regular ore supply, coke with 
lower ash due to washing of coal, better stoves, and 
regular blast due to better engine efficiency are some of 
them. The improved status of the steam problem is a 
factor of betterment, moreover, ‘whose results are ap- 
parent from end to end of the plant. 

When the bin system at Ensley is completed it wil! 
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be possible to carry a week's supply of raw materials at 
the furnaces. After Furnaces 1, 2 and 3 have been recon- 
structed over 10,000 tons of raw materials a day will be 
charged into the furnaces, if all are in operation. The 
coke requirements, it should be noted, are not what they 
were in the old days, the present average being between 
2700 and 2800 lb. to a ton of pig iron. 
Birmingham’s Water Supply. 

The question of water supply is one that Birming- 
ham must give attention to if further additions to the 
steel industry in that district are expected. <A report ou 
the proposal to draw on the upper reaches of the Warrior 
River was prepared last year by Prof. Edgar B. Kay of 
the Department of Engineering, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. Professor Kay’s investigations were 
particularly directed to the problem of locating and esti- 
mating the cost of an aqueduct of 100,000,000 gal. daily 
capacity. A depth of 5.25 ft. was figured on, with a 
width of channel at the water level of 22.5 ft. It was 
contemplated that this canal should empty at North 
sirmingham into Village Creek, the present source of 
supply of Birmingham industries. The beginning of the 
canal as proposed is in the Locust Fork, distant about 
55 miles north of Birmingham. Provision was made in 
the plans for the construction of various reservoirs in 
the catchment area. The cost of the project was esti- 
mated at about $1,300,000. No steps have been taken as 
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of electric tramway of 1 meter gauge and 7 meters of road 
clearance. 

io. 


A Motor Driven Roots Foundry Blower. 


Ordinarily a foundry blower needs to be operated only 
a short time in the afternoon, but it is very important 
that while a heat is in progress the supply of air be unin- 
terrupted. In other words, the source of power must 
be absolutely reliable. As the demand is very heavy st 
this time and but small all the remaining time, as low 
an investment cost as possible is desirable. For these 
reasons electric motors are preferred by many, especially 
where current may be purchased from a central station. 

The illustration shows a motor driven blower suitable 
for foundry work. The blower is manufactured by the 
P. H. & F. M. Roots Company, Connersville, Ind., and 
the motor by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The use of adjustable, self-oiling bear- 
ings is a particularly commendable feature of these blow- 
ers. The blowers are designed for a range of speed varia- 
tion of approximately 1% to 1 to allow a variation in the 
melt to be made if at any time such becomes necessary. 
For this purpose direct current motors are frequently 
used, as they permit the desired changes in speed, when 
specified in ordering the motor. In many installations it 
is not necessary to be able to adjust the speed of the 





A Roots Positive Pressure with 


yet to carry out the plan, although there is a strong sen- 
timent in favor of it and appreciation of the fact that 
the industrial future of Birmingham is contingent upon 
taking of early steps to provide an adequate water sup- 
ply. While the condition of the city finances has not 
been regarded as favorable to such an undertaking, the 
large industrial companies in the district might be in- 
duced to aid the project to the extent of taking at least 
a part of the bond issue that will be required. 
‘clabeacanialia dl ictainins 


A Scherzer Rolling Lift Bridge for Egypt.—It is an- 
nounced that a contract for the construction of .a new 
bridge to cross the Nile River at Cairo, which will cost 
more than $1,500,000, has been signed by the Ministry 
of Public Works with the Compagnie de Fives-Lille of 
France, after an international competition in bidding for 
its construction. The new bridge, which will be located 
at the deepest part of the Nile River, and will lead di- 
rectly to the site where the Boulac Museum stood, is to 
be built in accordance with plans prepared by the late 
Sir Benjamin Baker of London, the engineer of the great 
Forth Bridge, Scotland, and the Scherzer Rolling Lift 
Bridge Company, 220 Broadway, New York, the latter 
company also furnishing consulting engineering services 
during erection. The entire work is to be executed under 
the charge of the Ministry of Public Works of the Egyp- 
tian government, and it is expected that the new bridge 
will be completed and in service before the end of the 
year 1910. This bridge has a total length between abut- 
ments of 274.5 meters. .The total width of the bridge 
will be 18 meters, divided into two footpaths of 3 meters 
each, a tramway track of 5 meters to carry double lines 


Westinghouse Driving Motor. 


blower, so that the constant speed characteristics of the 
induction motor permit its use where alternating current 
is available. A large number of applications have been 
made in this way, and are reported to have given entire 
satisfaction. 

The approved method of driving is by gearing direct 
from the motor, permitting the use of a moderate speed 
motor, thus reducing the original cost, and doing away 
with belt drive. The size of the motor selected depends 
upon the conditions to be met in the foundry. In general 
a pressure of 16 ounces may be taken as the average max- 
imum that the blower will be required to deliver against. 
As the motor will require a capacity of approximately 5 
hp. for every 1000 cu. ft. of air supplied per minute at 
16 ounces pressure, the proper size of the motor is read- 
ily determined when the capacity of the cupola is known. 
Usually 30,000 to 33,000 cu. ft. of air is necessary to melt 
1 ton of iron. As the pressure may increase slightly 
above 16 ounces toward the end of the heat, the power 
required also increases, but the overload capacity of the 
motor is able to take care of this increase. If the pres- 
sure is to be materially more than 1 Ib. for a long period, 
slightly greater capacity should be allowed for in the mo- 
tor. The power will increase or decrease in direct propor- 
tion to the increase or decrease in pressure. 

silted 

The Sharpe Machine Company, Inc., Quincy, Il., man- 
ufacturing dies, presses and sheet metal working tools, 
was dissolved May 1. The business will be continued by 
the Sharpe & Becker Machine Company, a copartnership. 
The firm contemplates increasing its output capacity in 
the near future. 
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The Machinery and Supply Convention. 


Joint and Concurrent Meetings of the National and Southern Dealers’ and the American 
Manufacturers’ Associations, Richmond, Va., May 13 to 15. 


Richmond, Va., the capital, metropolis and historic 
centre of the Old Dominion, has added another to her 
long list of important events. The cry, “On to Rich- 
mond ” was repeated last week but answered by men en- 
gaged in the pursuits of peace; peace, industrial and 
commercial. 

In the South, everyone of sufficient importance to stop 
at the Jefferson Hotel is a general, colonel or major, but 
all were content to be captains of industry last week 
when they united with men bearing the same title from 
the North, coming to form with their Southern comrades, 
the great army for the upbuilding of the Machinery and 
Supply Confederacy of America. 

It was a great gathering. Manufacturers and mer- 
chants making and selling machinery and supplies from 
all parts of the country mingled with each other, feasted 
together and discussed business problems for their mu- 
tual advancement. 

Richmond, the city of the first successful electric rail- 
road, with its many points of historic interest and beauty, 
appealed to the large number of visitors. Richmond had 
her Captain John Smith, but she now has her Alvin M. 
Smith, the hustling, genial secretary-treasurer of the 
Southern Supply and Machinery Association and presi- 
dent of the Smith-Courtney Company. To Alvin M. 
Smith belongs much credit for the excellent entertain- 
ment and hospitality provided the visiting delegates. 


What Was Accomplished. 


Looking back over the proceedings of the entire series 
of meetings, the following definite accomplishments come 
most prominently into view: 

The three organizations went on record as opposing 
any reduction of prices at this time, contending that the 
resumption of business which is already under way can 
best be encouraged by a continuation of stability in 
values. 

The associations reaffirmed their indorsement of the 


minimum resale price system on the rebate plan. This 
action was emphasized by both dealers’ organization 


pledging themselves to assist the manufacturers in a 
rigid enforcement of the system wherever adopted. 

Action was taken looking toward influencing the United 
States Government in requiring that all goods purchased 
by the Government shall be marked with the name of 
tne manufacturer thereof. 

Resolutions were passed opposing legislative action in 
behalf of the so-called anti-trust and anti-injunction 
measures and requesting legislation sanctioning the com- 
bination of manufacturers and merchants where such co- 
operation proves beneficial to the industries and trades 
affected and unharmful to the public. 

The American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association changed that section of its by-laws which 
provided that the organization should meet at the same 
time and place as the convention of the Southern Deal- 
ers’ Association. It should be mentioned here that this 
was done without ulterior motive and simply because the 
Manufacturers’ Association has grown so large and of 
such national scope that it was felt to be unwise that it 
should be tied down in any way to any other organiza- 
tion. 

Members of the National Dealers’ Association who are 
engaged in the machine tool business ratified the form 
of contract as formulated by the committee of its mem- 
bers and the committee of machine tool builders and the 
form contract to become effective, awaits but the ratifi- 
eation of the machine tool builders’ organization, which 
holds its convention this week at Atlantic City. The 
machinery dealers also requested specifically that the 
manufacturers maintain prices. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13. 
Separate executive session of the three orgamtzations 
were held in the morning. The order of business in each 


case consisted of routine matters, reports of officers and 
appointment of convention committees. The officers’ re- 
ports showed gratifying increases in membership in 
every case and showed very substantial accumulations 
in the three treasuries. ; 

The nominating committees appointed were as fol- 
lows: 

American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation—Samuel L. Moyer, J. H. Drury, John Trix, W. 
S. Paden and N. A. Gladding. 

Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association. 
—John G. Christopher, Thomas 8S. Bowles, H. C. Clark 
and J. D. Lombard. 

National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, 
—George T. McIntosh, Charles H. Strelinger, George 
Vonnegut, W. A. Sommers, O, T. Webb. 

In the meeting of the Manufacturers’ Association ac- 
tion was taken changing Art.-10 of the by-laws, which 
provides that the annual meeting of the association shall 
be held at the same time and place as that of the South- 
ern Dealers’ Association. The change leaves the manu- 





facturers free to meet wherever and whenever they 
please. While they are not longer compelled to meet 


with the Southern Association it is very probable that 
they will continue to do so as the benefits of co-operation 
through joint sessions are too great to make a change 
desirable. The manufacturers are now foot-loose, never- 
theless. 

The manufacturers also voted to have their fiscal year 
begin Mareh -1. Charles F. Aaron, of the New York 
Leather Belting Company, introduced a resolution of re 
gret and sympathy to the Southern Dealers over their 
loss during the last year of Captain George Smith, head 
of the ‘Smith-Courtney Company, of Richmond. 

S. P. Browning, of the Ohio Valley Pulley Works, 
Maysville, Ky., introduced a resolution directing that the 
regrets of the association be communicated by telegraph 
to C. H. Briggs, president of the Southern Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, who was absent owing to sickness. 


OPENING JOINT SESSION. 


The Richmond convention of the Southern Supply and 
Machinery Dealers‘ Association, National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association and American Supply and 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association was opened with 
a joint meeting at 2 p. m.. Wednesday, May 13. It had 
been intended that C. H. Briggs, president of the South- 
ern, the senior association, should preside at this meet- 
ing, which was in fact the only session to which every 
one, even the public, was admitted. J. C. Miller of the 
Miller Supply Company, Huntington, W. Va., first vice- 
president of the Southern organization, occupied the chair 
instead. After the invocation delivered by Rev. Robert 
W. Forsyth, rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church of 
Richmond, and the singing of “ America,” Mr. Miller 
spoke a few words of welcome in lieu of President Briggs’ 


address. President George Puchta of the National Asso- 
ciation followed with an address, saying in part as 
follows: 


President George Puchta’s Address. 


We are living in an age of organization and associations, 
and they are found in all parts of the world. Progress and 
changed conditions have brought them about; have made 
them necessary. Not so many years ago business was done 
by the individual or a partnership of individuals, but the 
company or corporation is rapidly replacing them, and the 
business signs of individuals or copartnerships are con- 
stantly decreasing. 


NECESSITY FOR TRADE ASSOCIATION, 


Business corporations, consisting of a greater number of 
individuals, are constantly increasing. Modern business 
methods, progress and incentive to do greater things have 
made this necessary, as well as beneficial in many ways, over 
old methods. We are agreed in this. Now, if such associa- 
tion and co-operation are necessary and proper for the pres- 
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ent conduct of business in individual concerns, is it not 
equally essential in a larger sense, as evidenced by the 
numerous trade associations? The associations represented 
here to-day are a manifestation of this necessity. 

Our Government as never before is giving recognition to 
trade associations. Greater scope undoubtedly will be 
granted at an early date, thoroughly recognizing their neces- 
sity. This is shown by the recent discussions in Congress 
regarding amendments to the Sherman anti-trust law, the 
granting of increased powers to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, &c. 

Trade associations in Germany are numerous. Our con- 
sular reports of 1905 show the existence of about 450 asso- 
ciations, called kartells. Let us quote from our daily Con- 
sular and Trade Reports, Bureau of Manufacturers, De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, of January 18, 1908: 

The trust proper is less highly developed (in Germany) than 
in America, but in nearly every branch of industry syndicates, 
agreements und conventions, or kartells, as they are termed, 
are controlling largely the business situation. 

There is nothing. in German law to forbid any agreement 
among manufacturers or dealers in regard to prices and terms, 
as long as it does not fall within the limits of the term “ unfair- 
ness in trade,”’ or is not “ contrary to good morals.” 

Associations of this character are subject to the general laws 
cequiring registration and publication of any changes in organi- 
zation or object, &c. 

The Supreme Court has declared that no valid objection 
could be made to them, only when a combination seeks to con- 
trol a market for speculative purposes; to hinder the free play 
of economic forces, or upon an attempt to create a monopoly 
and exact exorbitant prices from consumers. It recognized the 
legality of combination in order to prevent losses in any branch, 
through excessive competition and underbidding. It clearly 
established the principle that ‘‘ united action and agreements to 
affect production and control prices are not, per se, opposed to 
good morals.” 

Encouragement of trade associations unquestionably has 
a deterrent effect upon the formation of extremely large in- 
dustrial corporations, or so-called trusts. 


MANY QUESTIONS MUST BE HANDLED THROUGH ASSOCIATIONS. 


Necessity is largely responsible for the development of 
these associations. Individually we are not as strong as for- 
merly, but collectively we are a power, and that power must 
only be used for good. Many questions in the trade are con- 
stantly arising which cannot successfully be handled by the 
individual, and must therefore be taken up in associations. 

They are for the benefit of all—the manufacturer, the 
dealer and the consumer. Their interests are mutual. The 
manufacturer and dealer are really one, because the dealer 
is the selling department, or distributer, for the manufac- 
turer. This is an economic problem. The dealer in our 
lines, in most cases, reduces to the minimum the selling ex- 
pense of the manufacturer. 


The advantages of association are many. First of all, the 
opportunity is offered of personally knowing your competi- 
tor, with whom you have so much in common. After you 
know him, you regret such acquaintance did not formerly 
exist. Many mutual benefits and staunch friendships develop 
from such relations. 


From this come interchange of ideas, correction of 
abuses in trade, information regarding credits, assistance in 
reducing and buying stocks, better methods of handling and 
distributing goods, and improved methods of accounting, by 
which every department may be analyzed and show the ex- 
act cost of goods and of doing business; better education of 
our salesmen and other employees, and, above all, of our- 
selves. A higher degree of business ethics is attained. 

All of these things bring about good and profitable re- 
sults. Intelligent competition, which is “ the life of trade,” 
is created, and “unintelligent competition, which is the 
death of trade,” is discouraged. 


BANKING ASSOCIATIONS PREVENT A GREAT PANIC, 


Many more examples showing the advantages of associa- 
tion and co-operation could be given. Let me give you an 
additional] illustration. When we met in Cincinnati in May. 
1907, we had over 400 present from all parts of the United 
States, representing concerns whose aggregate ratings would 
total millions, and, when all was prosperity, we did not an- 
ticipate that at this time we would be called upon to face 
a great depression in business. 


You are all familiar with the strained financial condi- 
tions recently experienced and the wholesome outcome. 
That result was accomplished by the bankers’ and clearing 
house associations throughout our great land co-operating. 
with one great object in view—to prevent a panic. It was 
only by this wonderfully effective co-operation that a great 
panic was prevented. Such co-operation is also going on in 
other lines of business, and will undoubtedly reduce this 
depression to the minimum more effectively than by any 
other means. 

Our associations during the few years of their existence 
have done much work, and already have much to their 
credit. With a membership extending from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific accomplishments are slow at times, but progress 
is constantly being made. There never was a time when 
understandings were better between the dealers in our lines. 
The same may be said of the manufacturers in our lines, as 
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well as the dealers and manufacturers. Relations between 
them were never more pleasant. 

These associations will continue to progress and prosper 
in the same proportion as each of us gives his assistance to 
this good work. Many have already freely and cheerfully 
given such assistance. Our past year has been a successful 
one for our association, and the particulars will be given in 
the executive sessions. May this good work go on, with en- 
ergy guided by wisdom, speeded on by good will, tempered 
by justice to all, and it will add materially to our happiness, 
our experience and our revenue. 


M. W. Mix of the Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, 
Ind., president of the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, responded as follows: 


President M. W. Mix’s Address. 


It may be well considered that, in view of the distressing 
business conditions of the past six months, there have been 
fewer commercial fatalities in the machinery and supply 
trade than in any other prominent line of business. No line 
of business has been more closely in touch with the actual 
industrial conditions, and in none other has there been a 
more noticeable patience and forbearance in maintaining a 
satisfactory business equilibrium. That this condition finds 
its inception and support in the close relations of ‘competi- 
tive manufacturers and dealers, as they have been established 
through our many conventions and through the influence of 


. our respective associations, I have no doubt. 


It was stated at St. Louis that the test of our organiza- 
tions was yet to come. When it did come it was met hero- 
ically and courageously. There was no stampede in prices, 
no destruction of values, incurring immense losses on stocks, 
nor any attempt to monopolize by destructive methods an 
unfair proportion of the going business. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE TRADE. 


I feel that I would be guilty of neglecting a favorable 
opportunity if I did not congratulate all associations here 
represented at the magnificent and creditable manner in 
which the situation was and is being met. In no better way 
than by organization, than by the exchange of ideas of 
policy, than by the recognition of the rights of our fellows 
in business, have we been able to show in our line of busi- 
ness a regard for stability that has no superior in the entire 
commercial! field. 

The tide has turned; things are on the mend, and there 
ean be no doubt that in a short time affairs will have re- 
turned to a normal basis. ‘“ Stop your kickin’” clubs, pros- 
perity leagues, “keep smiling” associations, are the order 
of the hour, and every business man should be a charter 
member and get off the lid. 

You are going to have a great time here, and you will 
return home with a new energy and a new faith in the 
future, thankful withal that you belong to most excellent 
associations that are productive of a good fellowship and 
mutual understandings that preserve a normal business 
structure. 


Appearing in place of Hon. William H. Taft, Secretary 
of War, who was called to Panama after accepting the 
invitation of the conventions to speak on the “Value of 
Trade Organizations,” John Stryker Hord, Collector of 
Internal Revenue for the Philippine Islands, made an 
address, of which the following is a part, on 


American Trade Opportunities in the Orient. 


Much has been said against the free admission of Philip- 
pine sugar and cigars into the American market, but so 
far comparatively little has been said either for or against 
the free admission of American manufactured products and 
foodstuffs into the Philippine market. Yet in ignoring this 
important phase of the subject at least one-half—probably 
the more important half—of the problem has remained un- 
stated. Reciprocal trade when it results, as it can usually 
be made to result, in increasing instead of impairing the 
industrial efficiency of each of the parties and of putting it 
within the income ability of each to enjoy certain neces- 
saries of modern life and of which they had prior thereto 
been deprived, is shorn of much of its egoistic element, and, 
in final analysis, its net results will usually be found to have 
been as mutually beneficial to both parties as though their 
activities had in their inception been laid along altruistic 
lines pure and simple. 


THE CASE OF PORTO RICO. 


Whenever you choose to make a candid investigation into 
the substantial increase in American trade with Porto Rico 
and the phenomenal prosperity attained in that island dur- 
ing the last six or seven years as a direct result of trade 
free from customs’ restrictions, such investigation will con- 
vince you that no American industry has been injured in 
the slightest degree by the free introduction of Porto Rican 
products into the United States, but, on the contrary, that 
certain American industries, which it was prophesied would 
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be adversely affected, have in fact, under the actual régime 
of free trade with Porto Rico, been benefited. Further in- 
vestigation will also convince you that the free introduction 
of Philippine products into the United States to-day implies 
no more real threat to American industry than did the free 
introduction of Porto Rican products several years ago, and, 
furthermore, that there is no unknown factor of importance 
in the Philippine trade problem to-day presented to the 
American people for solution. 

The opening of the Philippine market to American goods 
must at once be supplemented by the free introduction into 
the United States of Philippine products. Rather should 
it be first made possible for Philippine products to find a 
market in the United States. This for the reason that this 
populous and wealth country could readily assimilate with- 
out financial embarrassment all of the Philippine products 
that could be sent; whereas until a little prosperity is built 
up in the Philippine Islands, through the free entry of their 
products into the United States, it could not be reasonably 
expected that the Filipinos could increase in an appreciable 
amount the present volume of their purchases of American 
goods, even though such goods were made duty free. 

I shall now submit to your consideration certain con- 
crete facts and figures, easily provable by official publica- 
tions, and which I hope you may find of interest. 


THE TRADE TO BE BUILT UP IS MODERATE. 


In the first place, we must not fall into the error of 


exaggerating the amount of American manufactures that. 


would go to the Philippines nor the volume of their products 
that would come to the United States, and experience else- 
where has demonstrated that there would be a fairly regular 
balance of trade in the two amounts maintained. In deter- 
mining what that volume of trade would be, our main re- 
liance must be placed on the productive capacity of the 
Filipinos. Scarcity of capital and an almost complete dearth 
of work stock—which has been killed off by a series of epi- 
demics during the last few years—will for many years to 
come greatly retard the production of crops of all kinds in 
the Philippine Islands. 

The Philippines are to-day exporting three times as much 
hemp, about half as much sugar and about the same amount 
of tobacco and its manufactures as they did under the 
Spanish régime. The total value of all the exports range 
from $30,000,000 to $33,000,000 per annum, but over 60 per 
cent. of this represents the value of the hemp in which those 
islands possess a natural monopoly. 

Not quite seven years ago the customs’ barriers against 
trade between Porto Rico and the United States were razed. 
At that time the external commerce of Porto Rico amounted 
annually to $18,000,000; to-day it exceeds $50,000,000, and 
33 per cent. of its imports come from the United States. 
To-day less than 20 per cent. of the imports into the Philip- 
pine Islands come from the United States. The total value 
of such American goods amounts annually to less than 
$4,500,000. The Philippines have about 30 times the area 
and eight times the population of Porto Rico. Conditions 
in the two localities are fairly analogous, and if the increase 
in Porto Rico’s consumption of American goods since their 
free entry was permitted be used as a basis of comparison 
and the difference in the population in the two localities be 
taken into account, it would be quite reasonable to assume 
that within a few years after the free exchange of com- 
modities between the United States and the Philippines was 
inauguated $175,000,000 worth of American goods would go 
to the islands during an average year. Perhaps this figure 
is too great. I am of the opinion that somewhere between 
$100,000,000 and $125,000,000 would be nearer the true fig- 
ure, and that even that maximum could not be reached in 
less time than five years after free trade was inaugurated. 


THE MANILA MERCHANTS’ STATEMENT. 


Harold M. Pitt of the Manila Merchants’ Association has 
faithfully set forth the merits of the Philippine’s case in a 
pamphlet which I have found of great value in preparing the 
data now presented you. I shall make one excerpt from 
Mr. Pitt’s pamphlet. ‘‘ There is nothing produced for ex- 
port in the Philippine Islands, and nothing that the country 
is adapted to produce, that is not at present required in the 
United States and imported from foreign tropical countries 
in quantities that would tax the capacity of these islands to 
yield. The foreign goods consumed in the Philippine Islands 
consist principally of cotton manufactures, foodstuffs and 
iron and steel with their manufactures. There are no 
articles on the entire list that are not produced and ex- 
ported by the United States.” 

Only 17 per cent. of the imports into the Philippine 
Islands from all countries came last year from the United 
States. It is for the American manufacturer and dealer to 
see that he gets that percentage increased to somewhere near 
the 33 per cent. mark it now holds in Porto Rico. 

PORTO RICANS USE CONNECTICUT CIGAR WRAPPERS. 

About seven years ago, when it was first proposed to give 
Porto Rican cigars free access to the United States mar- 
ket, the American tobacco people clamored that their business 
would be ruined by such free entry. It has now been found 
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that the maximum Porto Rican cigar output is equal to less 
than one year’s normal increase of cigar consumption by the 
American people. The entire Porto Rican cigar output has 
disappeared in this vast market, been assimilated for all 
time and just about forgotton. 

But there is one thing which I find that the American 
tobacco people have not forgotten and do not propose to 
forget. With the development of the cigar export business 
in Porto Rico came the demand for American wrapper leaf, 
which could not be raised in that island and which was 
needed to suit the American taste. To-day the Connecticut 
tobacco growers are sending each year to Porto Rico over 
$400,000 worth oftheir wrapper leaf, and to this they hold 
as tenaciously as they and their associates formerly held to 
the proposition that the free entry of Porto Rican cigars 
into the United States meant the ruination of the American 
industry. It is a sample of nonaltruistic trade strategy, but 
I for one do not blame them for their attitude. 

The total cigar export trade of the Philippines to all 
countries is at present only about 60 per cent. of the Porto 
Rican cigar export trade to the United States alone. The 
United States takes now practically of the Porto Rican 
output less than one-half of 1 per cent. of the Philippine 
output. If the United States took the entire present Philip- 
pine cigar output it would not affect the American tobacco 
industry to any greater degree than it was affected by the 
assimilation of the Porto Rican crop seven years ago. 


AGE 


THE SUGAR SITUATION. 


The hostile attitude assumed by the American sugar men 
toward the free entry into the United States of Philippine 
sugar is even more untenable than that assumed by the 
American tobacco men. Their attitude would be comic ir 
the extreme were it not so diametrically opposed to all dic- 
tates of business expediency and almost a crime against com- 
mon sense. It is you, the manufacturers of and dealers in 
machinery, as well as the cloth and food producing indus- 
tries of the United States, who are paying for this myopia 
of the sugar and tobacco men, aggravated by the malicious 
activity of issue seeking politicians. I will endeavor to lay 
the proofs before you. 


The annual consumption of sugar in the United States 
is now nearly 3,00,000 tons, and the increase in sugar con- 
sumption from year to year is a marvelous record. Forty 
years ago the per annum per capita consumption of sugar by 
the average American was 26 lb.; to-day it exceeds 70 lb. 
Not only has the increase in sugar consumption in the 
United States kept pace with the increase in population, but 
the individual increase in consumption per inhabitant has 
considerably more than doubled during the last 40 years. 
Forty years ago the American people produced 23,000 ton of 
the 454,000 tons they consumed, or about 5 per cent. To-day 
they produce about 600,000 tons of the 3,000,000 tons which 
they consume, or about 20 per cent. But comparing the 
actual amount of sugar imported by the American people, 
we find 431,000 tons imported 40 years ago as against over 
2,600,000 tons imported now, or an increase of between 300 
and 400 per cent. 


As the figures now stand, of the total sugar consumption 
of the United States the American cane growers supply 
about 12 per cent., the American beet growers about 8 per 
cent., the Hawaiian cane growers about 12 per cent., the 
Porto Rican cane growers about 8 per cent., the Philippine 
cane growers about 1 per cent., and the remaining 59 per 
cent. is supplied by Cuba and other countries. Is the Amer- 
ican consumer to send enough good American dollars abroad 
to purchase 1,750,000 tons of sugar, knowing that the bulk of 
the purchase money will be spent abroad and result in no 
benefit whatever to manufacturers of American goods, or 
will he be allowed to purchase as much sugar from the 
Philippines as those islands can supply, knowing that most 
of his money will, under reciprocal trade arrangements, be 
returned to the United States and expended in the pur- 
chase of American machinery, cloth, food products and 
other commodities? 


We of the Philippines will continue our long protracted 
fight in the Congress of the United States for such tariff 
concessions, even though it be a compromise measure, as 
will secure access to the American market to such Philippine 
products as are now kept out by the customs bars. The 
Manila Merchants’ Association asked the Governor-General 
that I be sent to Washington to aid in the fight, and by a 
joint resolution of both houses of the lately constituted 
Philippines Assembly I was detailed to assist the newly se- 
lected Philippine delegates to Washington in their presenta- 
tion of the case at the session of Congress now on the eve 
of closing. We have spent the last three or four months in 
Washington, but have found the time most inopportune for a 
serious discussion of the merits of our case. But the fight 
will be continued at the coming session, with good assurances 
of success. The interests of American manufacturers and 
producers of articles suitable for export to the Philippine 
Islands are vitally involved in the general proposition that 
the lawmakers for the American people should no longer 
withhold from the Philippines such modest measure of pros- 
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perity as they can enjoy with absolutely no detriment what- 
ever to any American industry. 

The co-operation of the various machinery manufacturers’ 
and dealers’ associations throughout the United States will 
be most helpful to us in our fight, and our complete and speedy 
success will, I believe, be insured if you and through you the 
American manufacturers and producers of other commodities 
take prompt and concerted action in this matter. That co- 
operation I now earnestly ask you to render us. 


The Smoker. 


Pretty women, jovial men, smoke, steins, music and 
vaudeville filled the big auditorium of the Jefferson 
Wednesday evening, and long past midnight, when the 
auditorium became empty the men were full—of fun. 
The best theatrical talent in town at the time had been 
engaged for the amusement of the delegates and their 
ladies and excellently they did, but it was the organiza- 
tion talent that made the real hit. Herbert R. Wunder, 
the latest protege of Samuel L. Moyer, vice-president of 
the Lunkenheimer Company, was universally voted as 
real wonder. He is an accomplished pianist and a good 
singer, and his parodies of popular music showed him 
to be not only a good verse writer but intimately ac- 
quainted with some of the personalities of prominent 
members of the associations. 


THURSDAY, MAY 14. 


The morning was given over to a Joint Executive 
Session of the three associations. F. A. Hall, of the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, New York City, opened the 
proceedings with a paper, in part as follows, on 


Resale Prices. 


The subject of resale prices was ably discussed from 
several different standpoints at the joint conventions in 
Cincinnati a year ago. Without going over the same ground, 
I shall endeavor to present some considerations bearing on 
the desirability of fixed minimum resale prices from the 
standpoint of the consumer, the dealer and the producer. 


THE GREATEST GOOD TO THE GREATEST NUMBER. 


The effort of modern civilization is to reduce the waste 
of capital and labor due to duplication of effort, unfair com- 
petition, and warfare of every kind, industrial and physical. 
To the permanently successful, this effort must seek, through 
enlightened self interest, to produce the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 

The continued welfare and prosperity of the manufactur- 
ing and distributing interests represented here, as well as 
of other business interests, are vital to the welfare and 
prosperity of every citizen of our country. Good profits and 
good wages are to the interest of all. The farmer and 
laborer are concerned in the prosperity of the merchant and 
manufacturer; these in the prosperity of the railroads; and 
the railroads in the prosperity of all. Who will say, at this 
time, that laws which permit the railroads to fix fairly re- 
munerative rates which will provide or attract capital for 
future extensions are not to the benefit of all? And if 
laws are required to protect the railroad and the laborer, why 
not also the manufacturer and the merchant? 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


Why should we end the study of political economy with 
the law of unregulated supply and demand, with its alterna- 
tion of feast and famine, boom and panic? 

The business of the manufacturer and the merchant is to 
solve this problem of regulation, by increasing and develop- 
ing both supply and demand and equalizing their constant 
fluctuations. Steady industrial progress will be promoted 
by steady prices, rising or declining only as the result of 
permanent causes. The merchant should absorb temporary 
excess of supply, putting himself in position to care for a 
temporary shortage, and should find a profit in performing 
this service. This requires for its realization a means of 
fixing a fair selling price which shall be subject to adjust- 
ment for permanent causes and conditions but which shall, if 
possible, avoid sudden and temporary fluctuations. 

The producer and consumer are in constant conflict, the 
one seeking high prices and the other low prices. The mer- 
chant and the banker should find their profit in preventing 
excess of supply or demand from working public injury 
through this conflict. In the great commodities of grain 
and cotton, the public exchanges of the world fix prices and 
serve as steadying influences. In oil, iron, lumber and coal, 
as in Other commodities handled in bulk, where freights are 
a very important factor, secret discriminations have tended 
to foster monopoly; this in turn has not been without some 
public benefit in the steadying of prices and proper adjust- 
ment of supply to demand. 
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STABLE PRICES. 


It seems clear that the fixing of resale prices which shall 
be fair alike to producer, distributer and consumer, will 
assist in steadying production and eliminating the tendency 
to force excessively high or destructively low with every 
slight departure from the exact balance of supply and de- 
mand, 

It is within the power of every producer of articles which 
excel in useful qualities to fix more or less stable prices for 
his own product. His effort is naturally to fix prices at a 
level which will bring him the largest volume of business 
and therefore the largest aggregate profit. He must have 
due regard for the effect of existing competition and for the 
possibility of developing new competition. He must consider 
the cost of distribution, and the cost of maintaining a selling 
organization, with necessary advertising. 


COST OF SELLING. 


If the manufacturer can afford to limit his business to 
direct sales to large consumers who can be reached at small 
cost, he may avoid the problem of establishing a resale price. 
If he cannot thus obtain the volume of business necessary 
to economical production, he must extend his selling or- 
ganization either directly or through merchant distributers 
to reach smaller consumers. 

In the latter case, in fixing his prices to the consumer, he 
must consider the cost of selling and of reselling. He must 
consider the volume of business with the large consumer and 
whether it can be handled in wholesale lots with saving 
enough to justify wholesale prices to the few exceptionally 
large consumers. In all cases where the volume of business 
which can be handled directly with a moderate number of 
large consumers is not sufficient to support a manufacturer, 
he must cover a very considerable selling cost before he can 
take a profit. Whether he sells directly to the consumer or 
not, he must fix the consumer’s price high enough to cover 
the cost of selling in whatever manner may be most 
economical. 


SAVING OF COST BY SELLING THROUGH DEALERS. 


Where merchants are making a business of selling an 
article, it is because the merchant can distribute the goods 
at smaller cost than is possible for the manufacturer dealing 
directly. In order to distribute the maximum product of 
such articles at the minimum cost, the manufacturer must 
insure the dealer a reasonable profit sufficient to keep the 
business of both in a vigorous condition. Consistent with 
this, the price to the consumer must be made as low as 
possible in order to encourage consumption and forestall com- 
petition by giving the greatest value to the consumer. In 
many cases, the manufacturer can best secure these results 
by fixing a uniform minimum resale price, which may, where 
necessary, he graded to allow for conditions affecting the 
cost of handling and delivery. 

Where exclusive agencies are established with definite 
boundaries, there is less necessity for the manufacturer to 
establish resale prices, as much may be left to the enlightened 
self interest of the agent. Even here, a more healthy busi- 
ness results if the manufacturer fixes prices instead of 
leaving them subject to the natural desire to take all the 
business in sight, at any price that may be necessary, with 
the consequent necessity for taking advantage of a customer 
wherever possible in order to come out whole. 

Where a standard product is sold through the trade in 
general, without exclusive agencies, and with a number of 
dealers in each large city, a fixed minimum price for resale 
becomes a necessity to healthy competition. The plan is not 
without its difficulties, but has its corresponding benefits. 
While it insures a fair and uniform price to the consumer 
and prevents the dealer from charging as high a price as 
might often be justified, it protects the dealer, on the whole, 
in obtaining the reasonable profit which is necessary to his 
existence. 


BENEFIT TO ALL. 


Benefit to the consumer results from obtaining quick de- 
livery from his accustomed dealer at the lowest possible price. 
The benefit to the manufacturer comes through securing the 
active interest of a sufficient number of reliable dealers carry- 
ing stocks of his product to insure wide distribution and 
a large volume of business. By this means, the manufacturer 
reaches a majority of those consumers who may prefer to 
pass their business through some one particular dealer. 

Where the plan is carried out with a sincere determina- 
tion, on the part of the manufacturer, to confine his dealings 
to reputable merchants who will maintain established prices, 
each dealer will usually obtain the business of those con- 
sumers who prefer to deal with him and whom he regards as 
his regular customers. The dealer who makes a special effort 
to increase his sales, will find his effort reasonably rewarded 
and the manufacturer will benefit correspondingly. 

Intelligent competition among a number of dealers in a 
large city, in selling the same article, increases its popularity 
with resulting larger aggregate sales. The dealer whose 
salesmen are most active as well as confident, but not 
bumptious, in adhering to prices will obtain the largest share 
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of the total business. Competition among the dealers is 
directed toward increasing sales, and building up a healthy 
business at reasonable profit, instead of toward finding out 
which salesman can shave profits the closest without throw- 
ing his employer into the court of bankruptcy. 


GOOD GOODS AT RIGHT PRICES. 


The consumer may be fairly certain that, when a large 
number of reputable dealers are handling the product of a 
reputable manufacturer, both the product and the prices 
must be right. The reputable dealer cannot afford to handle 
articles which do not satisfy the purchaser. . His stock and 
methods must be good enough to make it unnecessary for 
him to buy business. 

A first class dealer cannot afford to sell a second class 
article, and a second class dealer does not care to sell a 
first class article. The first class dealer must maintain a 
reputation for “ good goods at right prices,” while the second 
class dealer is only concerned to sell something of the 
cheapest passable kind at the highest obtainable price. It is 
needless to say that there are no self confessed dealers of 
the second class; but it is fair to ask, into which class do 
those dealers ultimately fall whose salesmen cannot sell un- 
less they are allowed to make a lower price than their com- 
petitors? Those dealers who have a reputation for high 
prices may well be proud of the fact, for they could not live 
long and prosper without giving full value to their customers. 

Penny wise economy in the purchase of cheap, but not 
lasting articles, will always furnish a precarious market for 
the second class dealer. His customers do not demand, and 
his salesmen do not know, how to demonstrate the economy 
of a first class article. His salesmen should never be asked 
to maintain a resale price tnless for a second or third grade 
product. 


THE NECESSITY OF GOOD SALESMEN. 


Good salesmen are a part of the equipment of a first class 
dealer, and their intelligence furnishes an important part of 
the service which the first class dealer renders to his 
customer in return for the net profit he receives, which 
is usually less than 5 per cent. 

The maintenance of resale prices, as of other sound busi- 
ness conditions, is dependent upon good salesmen who can 
obtain a fair price for a good article, and also upon good 
management. Good management is essential to preserve the 
confidence of the salesman in the soundness of his prices. 
The integrity of the merchant and of the manufacturer are 
pledged to maintain the justice and equity of their prices. 
The manufacturer of high standing must constantly strive 
to increase the excellence of his product and the dealer must 
place it in the hands of the consumer in the most economical 
manner at the lowest price, which, under average conditions, 
will yield a fair profit. 


INDEPENDENT ACTION. 


Each manufacturer must decide for himself how far 
he may, with benefit to all, establish resale prices by inde- 
pendent action based on the merit of his product. Without 
organization, an unbranded staple must find its own level, 
but a good brand will command its reasonable price. 

Dealers may co-operate to support manufacturers of 
reliable brands, but here again it becomes a matter of in- 
dividual selection, in the absence of organization based on 
laws recognizing the protection of reasonable profits as sound 
public policy. We may be permitted to hope for the 
millenium if the time shall come when manufacturers and 
merchants, like the raiiroads, are permitted to file public 
tariffs and incidentally become subject to prosecution for 
secret discriminations. 


Publicity will then protect the consumer. The berth of 
the purchasing agent will then be a comfortable one. He 
will always be as sure of getting the lowest price as he is 
when buying a postage stamp, and competition will be con- 
fined to furnishing the most worthy article and giving the 
best service at the lowest fair prices without unfair dis- 
crimination. 

HOW TO AVOID DIFFICULTIES. 


And now, what of present conditions? What can you 
dealers do to encourage the manufacturer who has already 
fixed a resale price for your protection, believing this to be 
the fairest and most economical, as well as most effective, 
method of selling his product? 


Such a manufacturer must, in self defense, confine his 
dealings to reputable merchants, none of whom will inten- 
tionally cut prices below a fair minimum without extreme 
provocation. Honest mistakes will occur occasionally. 
Neither these nor the constant efforts of buyers should be 
permitted to destroy the confidence of salesmen in the 
stability of prices. 

If an error in quotations is made in competition between 
dealers, it is bound to come to the attention of the manu- 
facturer unless the salesman making the error is closer to the 
customer than any other salesman. In that case, the sales- 
man’s employer is the only loser. The same is true if the 
“error” be an intentional one. 
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Right here, with this question of errors, and of mis- 
leading statements made by buyers, is the great difficulty 
with the whole plan of resale prices. Manufacturers and 
dealers must co-operate freely and frankly in investigating 
such occurrences. Loss of confidence must be prevented, else 
the manufacturer might as well depend upon dealers who 
are indifferent from lack of profits as from lack of confidence. 
In order to maintain firmly this ccnfidence between com- 
peting dealers, it seems to be necessary that the dealer ob- 
taining an order through an error made in his quotation, 
should give up his profit on the order, however honest and 
unintentional the error may have been. 


ORGANIZATION AND CO-OPERATION, 


The dealers, themselves individually or through organiza- 
tions, should assume the burden of investigating alleged 
failures, by dealers, to maintain resale prices if manu- 
facturers are to be encouraged in establishing them. Profits 
surrendered in cases of error in prices might properly be 
forfeited to such organizations as assume this burden, and 
manufacturers would usually prefer to turn over to the 
organizations of dealers such sums as they may feel com- 
pelled to exact from their best friends, regretfully risking 
the danger of losing both friendship and business, when 
honest errors occur. If the dealers’ organizations represented 
here will provide and use suitable machinery for promptly 
investigating little difficulties on the spot, whenever they 
occur, the time and money so expended will be fruitful in 
preventing small or imaginary troubles from growing into 
large and real ones. Until such time as organization is per- 
fected to deal with the little and big troubles, as they arise, 
the manufacturer establishing resale prices must bear this 
with his other burdens, and will be suitably rewarded, if he 
bears the burden well, by good results for himself and his 
customers. 


Discussion of the Resale Price. 


The subject was then thrown open for discussion, E. 
H. Hargrave, of the Cincinnati Tool Company, comment- 
ing upon the imperative need for absolute honesty and 
square dealing on the part of both manufacturer and 
dealer in order to insure success for the resale price. 

E. E. Strong, of Strong, Carlisle & Hammond, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, said he had found that the resale price with 
the rebate feature is the simplest method yet devised for 
overcoming the little errors and troubles incidental to 
the marketing of machinery and supplies. He said he 
believed the manufacturer has the moral right to say his 
goods shall not be sold at a price so low that his product 
may become an undesirable article of commerce. He 
cited the case of chucks, which, prior to the organization 
of the manufacturers constituted a profitless line for the 
dealer and manufacturer alike. Now, he said, this con- 
dition has been corrected and the dealer is willing to give 
chucks the attention they deserve. 

John G. Christopher, of Jacksonville, Fla., expressed 
himself as being very much in favor of the general adop- 
tion of the resale price system. He added: 

But I am frank to say that I do not think that the per- 
centage allowed by the manufacturer is sufficient for the 
dealer. A manufacturer who allows a margin of 714 per 
cent. on the resale price may feel the amount to be ample 
and that the dealer ought to be satisfied. Does he give proper 
consideration, however, to the dealer’s cost of doing busi- 
ness? In some localities this cost is much greater than 
in others, but the manufacturer thinks that a flat per- 
centage can suffice for all. Dealers in the South, as a rule, 
are far from manufacturing centers and as a result must 
carry large warehouse stocks in order to meet urgent de- 
mand promptly. This is an added burden to the Southern 
dealer. The latter must have many more men on the road 
than his Northern fellow dealer and in many districts the 
men must travel in private conveyance. Our livery bills for 
a man amount to from $5 to $8 a day. We simply cannot 
do business on 7% or 10 per cent. margin. In fact, we 
cannot do it under 15 to 18 per cent. I think the manu- 
facturer should set his resale price and allow sufficient 
margin for the dealer after a thorough consideration of the 
cost of handling and certainly with full recognition of the 
difference of selling expenses in the various localities. 

George T. McIntosh, of the McIntosh Hardware Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, Ohio, declared that the resale price 
afforded the most intelligent way of doing business. He 
said that all the dealer wants for his investment is 5 
per cent. profit, but that he wants that amount of ac- 
tive profit. He offered a resolution indorsing a wider 
adoption of the resale price. 

After considerable discussion, participated in by F. A. 
Hall, George Puchta, A. T. Anderson, George A. Edgin, 
Henry Sharpe and Charles E. Carpenter, the resolution 
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was referred to the joint conference committee to be re- 
ported at the next joint session. 

This resolution was reported at the session of Friday 
afternoon and adopted by the three associations. It is as 
follows: 

It being ihe sense of this convention that minimum resale 
prices, preferably on the rebate plan, are applicable to many 
lines in which we are mutually interested ; be it 

Resolved, That our three associations jointly assembled jn- 
dorse the resale price idea on such goods as are now being 
sold without adequate profit, and recommend its adoption on 
all such lines where practicable; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ 
Association and the National Supply & Machinery Dealers’ 
Association recommend that their members offer to such manu- 
facturers as adopt this plan any and all assistance possible 
in tracing violations thereof in so far as such assistance will 
not conflict with Federal and State statutes, 


W. E. Gerow, Atlantic Supply Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla., read an address, in part as follows, on 


Salesmunship. 


I have been asked to speak on a subject that is of vital 
interest to each of us as business men; it is ‘“ Salesman- 
ship.’ What an important part of modern commercialism 
this word covers! It is not a new art—it is as old as his- 
tory and was a distinct part of the life of prehistoric man— 
for when did not man exchange the result of his skill or 
something he possessed for something else that seemed more 
desirable in his eyes? If this “‘ exchange” resulted in mutual 
advantage and satisfaction was it not a successful “ sale’? 
And was not the same principle used that is involved in 
every modern sale? When the Indians sold the island of 
Manhattan for some corn and rum, were they not convinced 
that what they were receiving was of equal value to that 
which they were giving? 

While only a comparatively small number follow sales- 
manship as a vocation, still, it is true that the principle of 
salesmanship enters the daily life of almost everyone, and 
is essential to human relations. The thought that some- 
one else needs what we can give and we need what they 
can give us in return is the incentive to the daily action of 
most people. Then of what does the art of doing this 
successfully consist? 


THE PROCESS OF MAKING A SALE, 


Every sale is first a mental process, something like this: 
You have something to sell, you select someone you think 
would buy it, you convince him he needs it, then you make 
the sale. Salesmanship, in the abstract, is the power of 
persuasion, therefore successful sales depend very largely 
upon the personality of the salesman, for in a man’s per- 
sonality lies his persuasive power, the power to convince 
another that what he says is honest and true, or in other 
words to inspire confidence. Confidence is absolutely essential 
to bring and to hold trade, in fact it is the corner-stone in 
building up right conditions and relations among mankind. 
Confidence is won only by a forcible, firm personality or 
character. 

The time-worn adage, ‘‘ salesmen are born, not made,” 
is much to blame for the fact that the principle of salesman- 
ship has not been more investigated. Business men, as a 
rule, have searehed for so-called natural-born salesmen 
thinking that was the only variety. The true salesman is 
not the one who starts out thinking he is naturally fitted for 
it, but the one who studies his vocation from a scientific 
standpoint and knows how and why he sells goods. 


THE BEST SALESMAN 


is the one who develops his mentality and brings out 
latent potentialities of his mind. All men have the same 
sets of muscles but some of them develop certain sets and 
some few all of their muscles, to an unusual degree, through 
training. Just so all men have intellectual muscles which 
can be developed through activity or weakened through 
disuse, just the same as the physical muscles. The dormant 
mentality can be made available, for the intellectual muscles 
of every man can be educated to work for him, to advance 
him higher in the world and win for him success and power. 

The would-be successful salesman should study salesman- 
ship, or the power to make others think as you.think and 
believe as you believe; and as he progresses, ingrafting into 
his experience the knowledge gained day by day. It is the 
man who realizes this that is qualified to accomplish the 
most in his chosen lines. No longer is it the “jolly good 
fellow ” who sells the largest bill of goods but the clean-cut 
intelligent man who knows his goods and knows them to 
be good. The most successful man is the one who brings 
into activity all his reserve forces. This he can do by train- 
ing his judgment, his memory, his reason and his faculty of 
observation and intuition. He must also have a good supply 
of ambition, self-reliance, enthusiasm and determination. He 
who is thus equipped is prepared to skilfully control situa- 
tions, not only by taking advantage of favorable circum- 
stances, but by being able to help smooth out the rough 


places in the business highway. For it is in coping with 
trying situations that the best qualities of a man are brought 
to the surface. The man who is the most manly, the one 
with the largest stock of admirable qualities, is the one most 
searched for and the most valued when found, both as an 
employer and as an employee. So why not cultivate such 
valuable assets? Business in general, but salesmanship in 
particular, depends upon the personality of the man. Per- 
sonality can be cultivated. 


OTHER FACTORS IN A SALE. 


The other factors that are included in a sale are, besides 
the salesman, the customer, the goods and the business 
transaction called the sale. The salesman first finds his 
customer, then he must know how to read him, or, in other 
words “ size him up”; that is, find out all he can about him 
from external appearances. Here is his opportunity to 
use his intuition and observation. The next step is to get 
his attention and arouse his interest in the salesman and in 
his goods, and if he has effectively delivered a logical selling 
talk he has caused a desire for the goods. Then he has 
successfully handled his customer. 

It is absolutely essential that he thoroughly understand 
the goods he is selling and be able to honestly recommend 
them. In his study to understand his goods he must analyze 
them into the points that will recommend them, or make sell- 
ing points. It is here that a man’s personality counts for 
much and is manifested in forceful expressions, persuasive 
manners and logical arguments. ‘The wise salesman is not 
tempted by the desire to criticise another’s goods. Such con- 
duct does not sell goods for him. It is the man whose per- 
sonality is built on the solid rock of honesty and intelligence 
whose calm strength and serenity cannot be overcome by 
crowding competitors or the rebuffs of customers. Last, but 
not by any means least, is getting the order signed and the 
sale is complete. 


IN HARMONY WITH THE HOUSE. 


Another important feature in salesmanship is the har- 
mony that should necessarily exist between the salesman and 
his house. This can be divided into: 1. What the house 
expects of the salesman. 2. What the salesman expects of 
the house. The house expects the salesman, first of all, to 
be thoroughly up to date and reliable in every particular and 
at all times to have its interests at heart. For he has in his 
hands the power to add to or take away from its reputation. 
The house also expects him to keep well informed along all 
lines that will further its interests and to secure for it 
prestige in the business world. 

It goes without saying that the salesman is expected 
first and last to sel! goods. He should be to a great extent 
the credit man of his firm, so that in using his judgment and 
reason there will follow, as few as possible, cancellations, 
bad bills, debts and the like. The salesman expects the 
house to give him a square deal in every way and to give 
him a fair chance to use his personal ability, judgment and 
reason. He also expects the house to furnish him all in- 
formation relative to the cost of goods and to keep him 
posted as to condition of its stock on hand and in transit. 

If the salesman and his house work in perfect harmony 
as they should, the business and the customers are both well 
taken care of, and the principle of salesmanship is proved to 
be fundamental! ‘n business relations. 


Discussion. 


Discussing this paper, Henry Prentiss, of the Prentiss 
Tool & Supply Company, New York, who was called on 
for remarks, said: 


To be a good salesman a man must be square, straight- 
forward and must do intelligent thinking. He must be just 
and must not try to sell the customer goods which he does 
not believe the customer should have. He should never say 
his goods are better than they are and must never ask too 
high a price. He cannot have the confidence of a customer 
unless he is just in his dealings, and the customer’s confi- 
dence, of course, is the prime essential. He should have a 
distinct understanding with his customer as to’ what the 
terms of sale shall be. The chief value of the sale to the 
house is its final return, and no chance should be left for a 
misunderstanding in this respect. I am sure that all here in 
selling or buying have found that this particular point of 
salesmanship is one of special importance. 


George Puchta, of the Queen City Supply Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, said: 


I believe that honesty and intelligence are the keynotes 
of salesmanship. It is on the latter feature, however, that 
I wish to speak. The principals and management of a house 
often need education as well as the salesman. As president 
of the National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association 
I have come in contact with many dealers, and it has been 
a great surprise to me to find how many there are who do 
not know exactly what it costs to do business. If the man- 
agement does not know this, how can the salesman know? 
Salesmen often believe sincerely that they are making money 
for their house, when as a matter of fact the house may not 
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know itself that they are not. I believe that if we are hon- 
est with ourselves and with our salesmen, and find out ex- 
actly what it costs to do business, we will not want to sell 
at a loss. One of the most important things for us to bring 
about is a more accurate system of accounting. This, I be- 
lieve, if installed in the different departments of our busi- 
ness, will eliminate a great deal of trouble and will assist 
us in increasing the efficiency of our salesmen as well as 
benefiting our business in general. 


D. K. Swartwout, president Ohio Blower Company, 
Cleveland, representing the American Supply and Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association, delivered an address, 
in part as follows, entitled 


A Plain Talk to Jobbers. 


While so called “ gentlemen’s agreements” for the main- 
tenance of prices and for the correction of abuses which 
have crept unbidden into our commercial transactions are 
efforts in the right direction, they are of real value only 
when supported by right minded men. During the last few 
years the light has been turned upon large undertakings 
which has disclosed conditions so dishonorable as to seem 
almost beyond belief. Much good has doubtless been ac- 
complished, but since lying, trickery, and underhanded 
methods are not exclusively confined to interstate commerce, 
much stili remains for such associations as these to do. 


LOW PRICES. 


The lack of loyalty of jobbers to the lines they represent ; 
the resale price, and the cash discount are, in my judgment, 
of little importance in comparison with the far reaching in- 
fluence for evil of the campaign of the unwise jobber and 
manufacturer for low prices, which can only mean inferior 
quality. 

One of the most discouraging things with which manu- 
facturers who are trying to make honest goods have to deal 
is that altogether too numerous jobber who always talks low 
prices and rarely talks quality. We constantly hear such 
statements as ‘‘ This market does not care for quality.” 
“Our customers want cheaper goods, and we must sell them 
what they want.” What we should hear is: “ Your 
products are not good enough for this market.” ‘“* When you 
improve your quality we shall be pleased to see you.” As 
a matter of fact, it is entirely within the power of the jobber 
by intelligent and persistent effort to create a demand for 
goods of quality by talking quality, instead of dwelling al- 
together upon price. Never listen to that siren voice of the 
manufacturer who wants to induce you to palm off on your 
cutsomers a substitute for the standard article of known 
quality, at a cheaper price. 

One of the most favorably known jobbers in the country, 
who is present at this meeting, has been for many years a 
recognized agent in his city for a standard brand of wire 
rope. He tells me that the salesman of another brand made 
this amazing proposition to him: ‘‘ We would like to have 
you sell some of our rope. It is much cheaper than the one 
you are handling. You can stock our rope, fill lots of those 
orders with it, your customer will never know the difference, 
and you will be so much ahead.” This jobber was not 
tempted because he does not do business that way. 


THE STAMP OF QUALITY. 


The great manufacturers whose names are now famous 
have been those who have considered quality first and price 
of secondary consideration. When I speak of machine tools, 
wood working machinery, chain hoists, traveling cranes, 
rope transmission, emery wheels, engines, &c., certain names 
immediately flash through your minds as standard and 
others are only thought of by comparison. I believe it is 
never to the interest of the jobbers to sell cheap things, and 
I believe firmly that the manufacturer who looks forward 
to the birth of a “sucker” every day to purchase his in- 
ferior wares is doomed to disappointment and early financial 
ruin, 

The only real bargains are where you obtain a full dollar 
in value for every dollar expended, and if you buy low priced 
goods you invariably get inferior quality. 


MAKING MONEY ON REPAIRS. 


I am reminded of a story told me by an old New Eng- 
land friend of mine. Years ago before the prices of fire- 
engines were as steady as they are now reported to be, this 
zentleman was chairman of a council committee delegated 
to buy some fire engines for the city of Lynn, Mass. When 
the bids ‘vere opened all except one were comparatively 
close together. One bid was so much lower than any of the 
others that the suspicions of the committee were aroused. 
So they interviewed the representative, who was young and 
somewhat indiscreet, and the following dialogue took place: 

Chairman: Now, young man, on price you are entitled to 
the order, hands down: but you are so far below the: others 
that we want to be sure of the quality. Are your engines 
first-class—the equal of the others? We feel that either your 
engines are of inferior quality or you must be selling them 
at cost. 

Salesman: Our engines are made from approved designs 
of the very best materials and by skillful workmen. Nothing 
could possibiy be better, but we sell them at cost. 
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Chairman: But how can you make money and pay selling ex- 
penses if vou sell your engines at cost? 

Salesman: Oh, that is easy. We make our money on our 
repairs 

POWER OF GOOD EXAMPLE. 

At our last annual meeting the distinguished, and may 
I say venerable, president of one of your associations, said, 
““ Honesty is the only policy.” I quite agree with him but 
believe a “good example” is of equal importance and 
should have the consideration of ali business men. 

The larger portion of mankind must serve those whose 
opportunities or capacity for leadership place them in com- 
mand of enterprises as employers of Labor. Two-thirds of 
the waking hours of these employees are in the service of 
the employer and under the influence of his example; and 
since large numbers of these working people are in the recep- 
tive state of approaching manhood or womanhood, the em- 
ployer’s power for good or for evil is far reaching. The all 
important problem that confronts the thoughtful business 
man of to-day is the training of men for better things— 
character building. To do this we must sacrifice something 
for the improvement of society by giving time and influence 
to make men better. I know of nothing so well suited to 
serve this purpose as for the employer to live an honest, clean 
life himself. We must use our influence upon the young 
and guide them early into honest ways. The greatest traders 
on earth teach us this lesson. They inculcate ideas of trade 
into the boy. Why the mother in her lullaby to her babe in 
the cradle sings: 

Sleep baby sleep, vile ba-pa sells vatches. 
Buy low, sell high! Buy low, sell high! 
Sleep baby sleep, vile ba-pa sells diamonds. 
Buy low, sell high! Buy low, sell high! 

We devote 21 years to develop a son and are very well 
satisfied if, when he approaches manhood, he has a minimum 
of vices, yet we are unwilling to give one minute a week to 
make a good man of the other man’s boy who happens to 
be in our office or shop. Employment in an honest atmos- 
phere among clean men promotes honesty and cleanliness. It 
these associations would strike hard at dishonesty and 
trickery, their power for good could not be estimated. 


TWO EXAMPLES. 


I want to tell you of two examples that were placed be 
fore employees last year. One was a manufacturer and the 
other a jobber. One had been making carload shipments 
to a distant point for some years on which freight was al- 
lowed to destination. The consignee when auditing his books 
discovered that on two cars the freight had not been deducted 
and wrote the consignor about it. The consignor told his 
bookkeeper ‘to look it up,” and if he found it to be true 
to send the customer a check for the amount and to write a 
nice letter expressing his sincere regret that the mistake 
should have happened. The bookkeeper found on investiga- 
tion that the consignee was right and looking back to the 
previous year found another car that had received similar 
treatment. So he told the proprietor and asked what he 
should do about the third car, receiving the reply: “ Forget 
it! He may never find it.” 

Another party made a similar shipment, and, when the 
consignee paid promptly, overlooked and did not deduct the 
freight. The cashier in checking the remittance with the 
order noticed the error and called the president’s attention to 
it. He said: “ Write him at once for the freight bill and 
send him check.” “ But,” said the cashier, “ he will find it 
out Jater and notify us, won’t he?” “ Yes,” said the presi- 
dent, “ possibly, but he will then think that we are either 
dishonest or careless.”” That cashier will never tap the till. 


SPECULATIVE BANKING. 


We are slowly emerging from a limited period of de- 
pression in business generally referred to as the “ financial 
stringency ” that has resulted in great distress and anxiety 
among all classes of business men. Various causes have 
been assigned for this disturbance and numerous remedies 
suggested to prevent its recurrence. Bankers and so-called 
financiers have been submitting to interviews and addressing 
civié and commercial bodies, setting forth the causes of this 
disaster and prophesying a sure return unless the currency 
be reformed according to their recommendations. 

There is a well grounded suspicion that this unfortunate 
condition was greatly intensified by the fact that too many 
bankers have departed from honest and safe banking meth- 
ods, and have developed abnormally the speculative germ. 
They take long chances with the money intrusted to them 
for safe keeping, and finance many purely speculative enter- 
prises. If they win, the private fortunes of the individual 
bankers are usually increased in value and the banks obtain 
a fair rate of interest. If the speculative pendulum swings 
against them, the bank loses, private fortunes are swept 
away, reputations are blasted, and homes wrecked. While it 
may be, and doubtless is true, that changes in our currency 
would be desirable and beneficial, the crying need is not the 
reform of the currency but the reformation of some of the 
bankers who handle the currency. 

In the 10 years ending October 31, 1907, 106 national 
banks in the United States, with a combined capital stock of 
$14,565,000 failed. Out of these 106 failures 89, or 84 per 
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cent., were wrecked by fraudulent management, excessive 
loans to directors and others, dishonest cashiers, or injudi- 
cious banking; and the other 17 were “ closed by run,” “ real 
estate investments,” or “depreciation of securities.” For 
the 10 years ending June 30 of the same year, 588 State 
banks failed, with combined liabilities exceeding $152,000,- 
000. There was practically one bank failure for every five 
days during the entire period. 

These data are taken from the 1907 annual report of 
Wm. B. Ridgely, former comptroller of the currency, who 
is now a bank president in a Western city; and I have 
purposely excluded bank failures since October 31, 1907, 
and during the depression from 1893 to October 31, 1897, so 
that the period covered should be under normal conditions. 

This authority does not give the causes of the failures in 
the State banks, but, as little attention is given to the in- 
spection and regulation of institutions of this character in 
many States, their management would probably not average 
any better, if as well, as that of the national banks. 

The loaning of the funds of the banks upon merchants’ 
notes is the safest possible kind of banking. Financial bank- 
ing, where large loans are made on stocks and bonds, often 
of doubtful value, requiring close attention to the stock 
ticker, has long been recognized as a great source of danger. 

Twenty-four years ago, in 1884, following a financial 
crisis in the city of New York, the comptroller of the cur- 
rency in his annual report said: ‘* There is little doubt that 
one of the causes which led to the local disturbance among 
banks, national and State, and private bankers, of the city 
of New York, was their intimate relation with the New 
York Stock Exchange, and the fact that a large portion of 
the loans by the banks and bankers of New York were based 
upon the security of stocks and bonds, ofterr speculative in 
their character, which are dealt in and regularly called at 
the stock board.” 

But what has the banking business got to do with the 
supply and machinery business? Everything. An improper 
use of the banking system will disturb credits, and if con- 
tinued will destroy any business, however well managed. 


INTOXICANTS IN BUSINESS. 


As I see it, there are only three stages to the liquor 
question—total abstinence, moderation and excess. All agree 
that excess should be avoided, and, as moderation precedes 
excess, the business man should seriously consider whether it 
is not to his interest to use his influence toward the only 
absolutely safe plan—complete abstinence. Some of our 
largest railroad systems are recognizing the fact that neither 
property nor passengers are safe in the hands of employees 
who use intoxicants, either on or off duty. I am a believer 
in clean entertainment and the greatest measure of good 
fellowship in business, but “ John Barleycorn” never has 
secured an order and has lost many. 

Two years ago, in returning from the Pacific Coast, I 
stopped a day or two in northwestern Minnesota with an old 
friend who travels for a large hardware house. He told me 
it was necessary to spend quite a bit of money in “ liquid 
refreshment,” as his customers were largely of foreign birth 
and liberal in their ideas. Now this young man was earning 
about $1900 per year and his annual sales were about 
$75,000. A few days later I related the story to the sales- 
manager of a competing house who had direct charge of 80 
salesmen, and he replied: “ There is not a word of truth in 
it. We have a man who travels the same territory, earns 
$2500 a year, and his sales exceed $100,000 a year. He 
does not use tobacco, does not know the taste of liquor, and 
goes down on his knees every night.’ 

All of these things point to the great need of the hour— 
men; honest, clean, fearless men; men who fully appreciate 
their responsibility to the community in which they live, and 
are willing to sacrifice something for a principle. This 
meeting should inspire us to nobler things. We are con- 
vened on ground made memorable by sacrifice; where the 
tears of anguish mingled freely with the blood of men who 
fought and died for principles that they believed to be right. 
Yet we—shame on us—are too often unwilling to sacrifice 
one of those immediate dollars for right conditions that we 
know should be interwoven with our every-day affairs. In 
conclusion, make an earnest appeal for a good example all 
along the line. We must not wait for the other fellow to 
reform. We must first reform ourselves. 

When we return to our homes, let us hoist above our 
place of business a flag. On that flag write conspicuously : 

OUR 

1. A square deal for all. 

2. Fair prices for honest quality. 

3. Clean methods and clean men. 

Then call our employees together and say to them, in the 
words of that great divine, the author of ‘‘ The Man Without 
a Country,” “ And for that flag, boy, never dream a dream 
but of serving her, though the service take you through a 
thousand hells. No matter who flatters you, or abuses you, 
never look at another flag, never let a night pass, but you 
pray God to bless that flag.” 

Sut you say this is idealism, to which I reply: Every 
one should have an ideal, and no nation can expect to endure 
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without it cherishes an ideal. If we strive for ideals in 
business, ideals in our home lives, ideals in our conduct 
toward and treatment of all mankind, ideals in our religion, 
in the triumph of those ideals, we will enjoy life in its fullest 
sense and leave a heritage to posterity that will be worth 
while. 

W. M. Pattison, W. M. Pattison Supply Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, representing the National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association, made an address, in part 
as follows, on 


Advantages of Co-operation in the Supply and 
Machinery Business. 


We are pleased to have with us here to-day a repre- 
sentative gathering of manufacturers. It is well that this 
is so. We recognize that our interests are mutual and that 
the success of the one is an important factor in the success 
of the other. I contend that a jobber is the selling end of 
the manufacturer’s business, and as such is entitled to con- 
sideration and fair treatment. We trust that as a result of 
this meeting the manufacturers and jobbers may be brought 


into even closer touch with each other and a spirit of har- 


mony and good fellowship developed that will profit all alike. 
THE WORK OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


We have assembled here to-day to complete the work of 
another important chapter in the history of our associations 
and to enter upon the work of a new year with its activities. 
Under these conditions it is quite natural that we should 
review their work in the past and to question how their suc- 
cess measures up with our anticipations. Have they made 
good? Have we been repaid for the time, effort and the 
money we have put into this work? Have we been able to 
accomplish some things through organized effort which 
otherwise would *have been impossible? In other words, do 
these associations merit our continued support? 

A membership in these associations is valuable for two 
reasons. You can value it strictly for the immediate and 
material benefits that it brings you or consider it from a sen- 
timental viewpoint, where its worth is measured by the ties 
of friendship. I certainly would like to feel that the suc- 
cess of these associations is measured by some other standard 
than an appreciation of the almighty dollar. Our associa- 
tions have accomplished some definite tangible results. Pos- 
sibly not as much as we would like, nor as much as some of 
our members anticipated, but still we have in a measure 
been successful. Through them we have been enabled to 
approach the manufacturers with a solid front and in many 
cases have secured material concessions. Many of the ma- 
chinery manufacturers have increased their commissions and 
others will undoubtedly do likewise. Prior to the last six 
months these manufacturers were so overwhelmed with 
orders as to make them somewhat independent, but condi- 
tions have changed materially since and it is quite possible 
that they will be more anxious to co-operate with us from 
now on. Other manufacturers have established resale prices, 
which is in line with our pronounced policy, and this has 
added very materially to our profits on such lines. 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE BENEFITS REALIZED. 


In the February issue of the house organ of a large manu- 
facturing company the following notice was printed without 
further explanation: “In our new catalogue, shortly to be 
issued, no change from list prices in the present catalogue 
will be made.” Ordinarily a notice of that kind would not 
mean much, but in this particular case its publication was 
the result of our efforts. 

I might say in explanation that the company was about to 
issue a new catalogue and had revised its lists, so that one 
discount would apply to its entire line of iron body goods 
and another to its line of brass goods. The adoption of this 
plan would have worked an injury to the jobbing trade, to 
the extent that it would have reduced the profit on the com- 
pany’s entire line to that we now get on staples. Protests 
were filed by members of the associations represented here 
and by others. These had the desired effect, and in a per- 
sonal letter to one of our members the company wrote as 
follows : 


Your letter of 
new price list, is duly 


January 25, in regard to the proposed 
received, and while we do not, of 
course, agree with you and the other jobbers in regard to 
the change in the price list, we have concluded to abandon 
the cbange, certainly for the present, and go ahead and issue 
our list as formerly, and we thank you very much for the 
trouble you have taker regarding this matter. 

Those of our members who handle valves and fittings to 
any considerable extent will agree with me when I state that 
were these associations to accomplish nothing more than was 
accomplished in this case, such members would profit many 
times each year beyond the expense of their membership. 
I especially cite this, for I am certain that the company 
would not knowingly adopt a policy that would prove ob- 
jectionable to our joint interests. When assured that the 
jobbers were opposed to its adoption, the company waived 
its own preference “‘in order to meet our views.” Fre- 
quently it will only be necessary for the jobbers to express 
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themselves elsewhere, as was done in this case, to secure 
similar concessions, for I feel that as far as possible the 
manufacturers wish to please us. 


CASH DISCOUNTS. 


The question of cash discounts is one to which I would 
call your attention, for I am sure that, if we are persistent 
in our demands, in time the manufacturers must accede to 
our request and grant the customary cash discounts that pre- 
vail in the supply business. We are not asking this as an 
additional concession in price, but do ask them so to fix 
their selling price that with this additional cash discount 
they will realize as much as though sold net or with a dis- 
count less than the customary 2 per cent. 

We will always have competition, so let us learn and 
practice friendly competition. Let us live and let live. It 
has been said that competition is the life of trade. This 
may have been true at one time, but to-day co-operation is 
the life of trade. We are learning that our interest is in 
concord rather than in discord. It is only necessary to refer 
to conditions as we knew them a few years since and prior 
to the formation of these associations. Our relations were 
quite different then. At that time our acquaintance in the 
trade was limited practically to a few local competitors, 
whose interests we felt were inimical to our own. We felt 
that their success was in a measure dependent on our failure, 
and trade conditions reflected this feeling. Where we lost 
an order, it brought some consolation that if we could so 
play the cards our successful competitor would perhaps make 
nothing on the transaction. We were quite likely to think 
that we were the only decent fellows in the business and the 
others in a measure were interlopers. We each followed his 
own inclination in the conduct of his business regardless of 
what others might do or think. Is it any wonder that under 
these deplorable conditions our business was demoralized? 
The only remedy was through the formation of the associa- 
tions represented here to-day, and I say to you that our most 
valuable and profitable work is in bringing our members 
into closer business and social relations, where we may learn 
to know and appreciate each other. 


THE MACHINERY SECTION. 


On Thursday afternoon a joint executive session of 
members of the National and Southern Dealers’ associa- 
tions who are engaged in the machine tool business was 
held. The most important action was the adoption of 
the report of the Machinery Committee of the National 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, submitted 
by Henry Prentiss, chairman. The report follows: 


Machinery Committee’s Report. 


In a communication from our secretary-treasurer, under 
date of November 27, 1907, you have learned of the results 
obtained from the joint meeting of the Special Committee of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association and your 
Machinery Committee. held at New York, October 4, last. 
The selling agreement which was drafted at this meeting is 
now in the hands of the members of the two associations 
and, we believe, is meeting with general favor. We are 
informed that it is being used in making new selling agree- 
ments between manufacturer and. selling agent. Your 
committee would recommend that the following preamble 
and resolution be adopted by this association : 

Whereas, A selling agreement has been drafted which has 
the approval of your Executive and Machinery committees, 
and also cf the Special Committee of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association appointed to consider this matter, 
and, whereas it is desirable that this agreement should be 
used whenever any existing selling agreement between manu- 
facturer and selling agent is unsatisfactory, or whenever a 
new selling agreement is to be made, be it 

Resolved, That this association recommends the use of this 
agreement in all its essential features by its members as 
provided in preamble hereinbefore mentioned. 

We are glad to note that in the depressed condition of 
business, which has prevailed during the past eight months. 
prices have been well maintained. We must give much 
credit for this result to the manufacturers who have stood 
firmly to accomplish this. In this connection your committee 
is of the opinion that it would be wise to approve of the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution: 

Whereas, A general reduction in prices of machine tools at 


the present time would have a demoralizing effect on trade; 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That this association, in convention assembled, 
does hereby emphatically protest against such action during 
the ensuing six months, coupled with the assurance that the 
dealers will co-operate with the manufacturers in every way 
possible for the maintenance of existing prices. 

Your committee would urge all of our members who are 
interested in the sale of sheet metal working machinery to 
bring as much influence as possible to bear upon the manu- 
facturers of said machinery to discontinue direct sales to 
the user, to increase the margin of profit to the dealer and to 
recognize and protect the regularly established machinery 
dealer. 

Your committee believes that the work of this associa- 
tion should be conducted along broad lines, so that all mem- 
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bers, whether in the machinery or supply lines, will feel that 
their interests are being carefully conserved and be strength- 
ened in their purpose to employ only open, clean, unselfish 
and considerate methods in all their dealings, whether with 
the associates, manufacturers or patrons, realizing that such 
procedure promotes strength, harmony and merited success. 

H. Prentiss, O. P. Meckel, W. J. McDowell, W. R. Col- 
cord, A. J. Babcock, committee. 


The uniform contract referred to in the report, it 
should be noted, is not presented to supersede immediate- 
ly all existing contracts between the machine tool builder 
and the merchant, but is simply recommended as a de- 
sirable form for such parties as are at present dissatis- 
fied with their contracts in force and is recommended to 
be placed in operation as old contracts expire. The con- 
tract is as follows: 


AGREEMENT. 

THIS AGREEMENT executed in duplicate and entered 
[NUD TR «acae0x see's ME a op aan eles en sh a8 aw © 190.., by 
Cie CL boca oe A d0s OK Adee be eee 0e a -cwataucee vena? 
She ans ea cue bo aisles a aoe under the laws of the State of 
Moke Sb REN COM 4's 650 party of the first part hereafter 
referred to as the manufacturer, and...... Sek pee ula tees 
a tisen a ia os fe ing a ae dole ae under the laws of the State of 
re rare . party of the second part hereafter re- 
ferred to as the agent. 


WITNESSETH : ; 
That, whereas, the manufacturer is desirous of securing 
representation in the following territory for the sale of his 
machines, it is agreed as follows by and between the parties 
hereto: ; 
1. Outline of Territory. The agent is to have the ex- 
clusive right to sell the machines and attachments manufac- 
tured by the manufacturer in ........ee eee eereeeeeevees 


oe ee reer eee eee see eee eeseeseeeseeeseseeseee eee ee eeeee 


The agent shall have the right to sell in the following 


PES sok ctgastend ann oneees ue (aie se +h es aa van ee es 
in connection with ..........0. ian eee ptteeeee steeeeee 

The following territory to be open subject to withdrawal 
on thirty days’ notice by the manufacturer .............-+ ‘ 


ec eee eseeeeeeseseseseereseeseeseeeeeeeeseeeseseeeeeeeerese 


2. Push Sale. The agent will diligently and vigorously 
push the sale, in the above named territory, of the manufac- 
turer’s machines. 

3. Competing Machines. The agent agrees not to 
offer for sale any competing machine within the limits of the 
territory herein named, excepting as listed immediately be- 
low, unless the manufacturer has first been notified ........ 
days in writing: 

4. Advertising Material. The manufacturer is to 
supply, free of cost to the agent, in reasonable quantity, such 
catalogues, circulars, electrotypes and other advertising ma- 
terial of like nature as the manufacturer may regularly issue. 

5. Stock. .The agent shall carry in stock .......... : 

6. Terms of Payment. The agent agrees to pay all 
invoices upon the terms Of .......ccccscsccccees vk ecm 
All invoices are to be dated the day the machines are shipped 
or when ready for shipment, when machines are held at fac- 
tory by instructions or for lack of shipping instructions from 
the agent. This is understood to cover machines held for 
attachments made by other manufacturers. 

7. Exclusive Sale. During the life of this contract, 
the manufacturer will not sell in the territory above allotted 
to the agent, except as hereinafter provided, and agrees to 
refer all inquiries and orders from such exclusive territory 
to the agent. Should the manufacturer ship new machines 
of his make into the exclusive territory of the agent, then 
the manufacturer shall pay to the agent the regular com- 
mission on the agent’s price of such machine or machines 
so shipped. 

The agent agrees to confine himself strictly to the terri- 
tory as named in the foregoing, and not to accept orders for 
machines and attachments for same made by fhe manufac- 
turer, for shipment into territory other than his own, except 
with the written consent of the manufacturer or his author- 
ized selling agent for this territory. 

The manufacturer is hereby given the right to charge up 
to the account of the agent, a sum equal to the regular com- 
mission on the agent’s cost price on any new machine or 
machines, or parts of machines, that the agent ships into 
territory other than hereinbefore agreed to, or for any new 
machine or machines (made by the manufacturer) reshipped 
into territory other than his own, and is hereby instructed 
to pay said amount to the agent in whose territory the ma- 
chine or machines or parts of machines, are installed, ex- 
cepting when there is a written agreement to the contrary 
between the interested agents, and a copy of said agreement 
has been filed with the manufacturer. The manufacturer 
hereby assumes the payment of this amount sixty days after 
shipment of the machines. 
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In case any new machine or machines made by the manu- 
facturer be shipped or reshipped into the exclusive territory 
of the agent by the manufacturer of any one else, then the 
manufacturer will collect, if possible, from the offending 
party and pay over to the agent a sum equal to the regular 
commission on the agent’s cost price on new machine or 
machines so shipped. 


8. Prices.—Prices are as per list ........+.++- hereto 
attached and forming a part of this agreement, subject to 
subsequent price changes as agreed upon in writing. The 
discount on price lst: .66cs se ce ces to agent is ...csccecece 
per cent. (........%) for the machines crated and delivered 
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9. Price to Users. The manufacturer agrees that all 
of his quotations in open territory shall be on a basis of not 
ETE ee ere ee DOP OCONEE Ciive Kies %) on 
above cost to the agent. ; 

10. Maintenance of Prices. The agent hereby agrees 
not to sell at a lower price than the price established by the 
manufacturer, and agrees not to make any subsequent allow- 
ance of any kind whatsoever. 

11. Change in Prices. Prices are to be changed by 
telegraphic notice to take effect at once, which shall be im- 
mediately confirmed by mail. Bona fide sales during follow- 
ing ten days on quotations already out shall be entered at 
the old price; agent shall notify the manufacturer promptly 
of such prospective sales. 

12. Prices and Cancellation of Unfilled Stock 

Orders. It is agreed that no further stock orders are to be 
accepted after such notice. Unfilled stock orders are to be 
invoiced at the new prices. As soon as possible after change 
in prices the agent agrees to furnish the manufacturer a 
list of all unsold machines on stock orders. In the event 
that the said change is a reduction in price all unsold stock 
machines invoiced to the agent within the six months next 
prior to said notice, shall be subject to said reduction in 
price. Should there be an advance in price the agent has the 
right to cancel any or all unsold stock orders. It is agreed 
that the termination of this contract cancels all unsold and 
unfilled stock orders. 

13. The manufacturer shall have the right to limit the 
number of machines for which he will accept stock orders. 

14. Warranty. The manufacturer warrants that the 
machines he supplies will fulfill the conditions named in his 
literature and specifications, and are adapted for the work 
for which the literature and specifications recommend them. 

15. Workmanship and Material. The workmanship 
and material of machines, if not as represented in the liter- 
ature and specifications of the manufacturer, will be made 
good by the manufacturer; but no allowance will be made 
for any expense incurred in repairing or supplying any de- 
fective or missing parts, unless on the written consent of 
the manufacturer. 

16. Repurchase of Unsold Machines. In case this 
agreement is terminated by the manufacturer in the manner 
provided, the manufacturer agrees to buy back at actual 
cost to the agent, including freight and drayage at ware- 
house of the agent, all new machines of his’ manufacture, 
excepting specials, as the agent may have on hand unsold pur- 
chased within nine (9) months next prior to said notice. 
In case this agreement is terminated by the agent in the 
manner provided, the manufacturer is hereby given the right 
to buy back at actual cost to the agent, including freight 
and drayage at warehouse of the agent, any or all of his 
machines on hand, unsold, with the agent. Terms are to be 
as per clause six. 

17. It is mutually agreed, that should either of the 
parties hereto become involved in receivership, bankruptcy 
or insolvency proceedings, that this agreement may be ter- 
minated at once, at the option of the other party. 

18. This agreement shall be binding on the successors 
or assigns of the parties hereto. 

19. Quoting Customers. The manufacturer is hereby 
OR a ee err eer ae 
to quote any of his customers calling on the manufacturer 
on a basis of not less than ........... per cent. (......%) 
advance, F. O. B. .... «eeeee OVer net cost of 
the machines to the agent. 

20. Termination of Agreement. This agreement shall 
continue in force for..............year after date and 
thereafter, until terminated by either party giving the other 
WOU c é6.2 v0 4048 days’ notice in writing. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, said parties hereunto at- 
tached their hands and seals the day and year first above 
written. 
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The manufacturer has appointed other selling agents as 
given below, and for the territory mentioned: 

NoTe.—We believe a uniform agreement in the matter cov- 
ered by Section 12 wise; if, however, the manufacturers wish 
this to be an individual matter, we will agree to it. Section 12 
is intended to cover cases where the manufacturer on a rising 
market invoices stock orders at the price existing at the time 
of shipment without regard to price named in order and ac- 
cepted by manufacturer when order was placed.—THE MACcHIN- 
ERY COMMITTEE. 
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It was decided that it would not be beneficial to the 
dealers to take up the subject of a standard form of 
contract between sellers of machine tools and the con- 
sumer. The subject was brought up in the way of a re- 
quest made by a committee of machine tool builders. 


The Banquet. 


This was a brilliant affair, being attended by many 
ladies. Charles A. Moore, president of Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, Inc., New York, was most enthusiastically 
received in the presentation of his speech, in part as 
follows, on 

Commercial Fraternity. 


Modern industrial and commercial civilization tends to 
eliminate unnecessary processes and cumbersome methods of 
doing business. Specialization along certain lines has grown 
more and more. It is, therefore, that the position of the 
merchant, the distributer of produce, has become more im- 
portant and more well defined. 

As the merchant was the earliest torch-bearer of civiliza- 
tion, and, more than all other forces, spread over the world 
and made common to all mankind arts and the products of 
industry, so is he to-day the most important factor in in- 
dustrial civilization. He brings to the public at large—the 
purchasing public, of which every man is a part (member)— 
the articles of necessity or luxury which no man’s individual 
effort could bring together without the greatest excess of 
time and money and labor. 

By finding a market for products of merit and use, he 
enables the manufacturers thereof to produce, and produce 
at a profit, even greater amounts of merchandise. H¢ 
collects the varied products of the whole world in such 
quantities and in so economical a way that every man in 
every walk of life may call on him for the handiwork of the 
universe, and get what he seeks. 





THE MIDDLEMAN. 


At different times certain theorists have predicted the 
elimination of the so-called middleman, and have pointed 
out great benefits to be derived from his elimination. But, 
as is the case with all theories proved unsound by practice, 
the theorists have not collected sufficient data to judge from. 
The merchant forms a distributing medium impossible to 
neglect. He does a legitimate service, for which he receives 
a legitimate (though very small) compensation. 

No one familiar with manufacturing will deny that the 
purchases in bulk which the merchants make from the manu- 
facturer expedite cheap production in quantity. No one who 
has ever sold goods will deny that the service rendered the 
manufacturer in the safe (or comparatively safe) credit of 
the merchant for goods bought in large volume is great. 
No one can deny that in taking on his shoulders the labor 
and responsibility for marketing the manufactured goods, 
taking the risks of credits on smal] sales, and reaching every 
pessible purchaser in every possible locality, the merchant 
is invaluable. 

The merchant is a local institution; he is confined to the 
area in which his own activities extend. He is local to a 
town, to a State, to a nation, to a continent, to the world, 
as his ability may extend. And he may only exist in his 
local area, as his ingenuity and enterprise and courage may 
enable him first to win and then to hold by actual marketing 
of goods he has bought outright from the producer the area 
he is active in. 

MERCHANTS’ COMPENSATION. 


Merchants are not compensated excessively. Indeed, few 
pursuits require so much and give so little. But stability 
and a proper reward in the respect of those who know count 
often for more than money with many a man. And the 
merchant must take much of his reward in the satisfaction 
of good work well done—the best reward for the good fighter 
always. 

I have often compared the relative necessity for perfectly 
accurate methods of thought, for the calmest of unprejudiced 
judgment and the greatest belief in one’s self in many 
branches of human endeavor; and in no branch of science or 
philosophy or commerce are the conditions so exacting for 
success. Only 5 per cent. of us are permanently successful, 
and a small fraction of 1 per cent. eminently so. For we 
have not only a prize for success, but a penalty for failure, 
which is so severe that it is measured by one word—ruin. 
The race is not for a month or a year, but for a lifetime. 
And one day, after thirty years’ success, may mean failure in 
the race, instead of success. Few pursuits are so hazardous 
and so fatal to bad judgment. 

Much discussion has arisen lately regarding such matters 
as graft and expenditures of an extravagant and unjustifiable 
nature in many branches of business, unduly high salaries 
and the like. The merchant, doing business on the margin 
of profit he is forced to work on, and with the risk con- 
stantly to be faced, cannot indulge in such extravagances, if 
he has self-preservation well in mind. Along that road is 
quick elimination from the race. 
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RESALE PRICE. 


It has appealed to me at times in some, I may say many 
instances, that to make a selling price for an article in our 
line of business was a signal for many buyers to begin an 
assault on that price, to try to break it, and, by so doing, 
demoralize the trade. This, I think, is largely the outcome of 
our business policy. 

No one would think of asking Tiffany & Co. to ac- 
cept a less price than that quoted by their salesmen on 
any article they have for sale, for the reason that it is 
absolutely a well-known fact that they are a one-price house. 
Further, they have the distinguished honor of being able to 
do business without a sign; I think the only concern in 
America that does do so, a fact to be well proud of. 

If prices are made simply to be considered nominal, and 
an invitation to cut them, why not cut them down at first 
to the lowest point you are willing to accept? I am a be- 
liever in the old saying that the “ laborer is worthy of his 
hire,” and certainly a merchant is worthy of a fair and 
reasonable advance over cost on any goods he carries in 
stock or offers for sale to his customers. 

If a manufacturer will state a price which he should re- 
ceive for his goods that is based on good judgment and a 
fair profit. why should he practically say to the possible 
buyer: * This price is simply a starter; when you get ready 
to buy, make me an offer?” That has a very demoralizing 
effect in two ways, both upon the manufacturer and on the 
dealer—yes, I might say in three ways, and include the con- 
sumer. 

UNFAIR COMPETITION. 

I took occasion to write to a prominent commercial man 
in Germany in our line, asking him what the facts were re- 
garding what might be their law against unfair competition. 
He writes me that the law is one part of their Civil Laws 
Code, and that the matter is handled in about the following 
manner: 

If one person thinks another person harms his trade by 
misrepresentation, humbug or lies, personally or through 
travelers or agents, or by advertisements, etc., he can go to 
the public prosecutor (Staatsanwalt) and complain. This 
is a government official whose chief work is to follow any 
crime or act against the security of persons and the welfare 
of the State and its subjects which comes to his ear. 

If you complain about unfair competition, you have to 
bring certain proofs against your competitor, and if the 
public prosecutor thinks them justified to a certain degree, 
he gives the whole case to the ordinary law courts (Straf- 
kammer), in which the case is followed and judged as any 
other case, only that a certain person is not the plaintiff, but 
the Staatsenwalt, and his interference is free of any charge. 

If you, as a plaintiff, think that the accused has caused 
you a loss by his unfair competition, which you can express 
in provable sums, you, at the same time, go to the law courts 
as secondary plaintiff (Nebenklager), and these two cases 
(the public and your private case), are judged together. 

Unfair competition also is, if your competitor says in ad- 
vertisements that he has already sold 5,000 machines, or if 
a newspaper says it has 50,000 copies a day, and if that is 
not true, you can complain. Or if a house advertises to sell 
its stock under cost prices, and if that is not true, you, as 
a competitor, can go to law, and so on. 

But it is not considered to be unfair competition if, for 
instance, a good American machine is copied here, because 
everybody has the right and opportunity to protect himself 
by patents for new things and good ideas. 


APPEALS TO HIGHER HONOR. 


To have fair competition in anything—race, game, fight, 
trial of strength—every competitor must perform under ex- 
actly the same conditions. And insofar as our laws are just, 
they give every one an equal chance. Every sincere attempt 
at reform or enactment of new laws is prompted by the de- 
sire to have every man have an equal chance. And insofar 
as this end is sought, all agitation and disturbance of exist- 
ing conditions are justified. 

But laws can probably act only after an unfair advan- 
tage has been taken and detected. Laws cannot prevent 
much that goes on in the way of inequality of competition. 
What is better than all laws and checks is this—a spirit of 
“ sportsmanlike”’ honor, such as prevails in all fields of 
clean, manly competition, such as we, as a nation, are proud 
to be called leaders in. 

If you know a man well, know him personally as an in- 
dividual, and not as a name on a sign or a letterhead, you 
care a great sight more what he thinks of you, and he cares 
a great sight more what you think of him. All moral stand- 
ards (far more potent than statute laws) are made up of 
the sum total of neighbors’ opinions. 





COMMERCIAL FRATERNITY. 


Two men who have put their legs under the same board 
and eaten from the same table are more potent judges of 
each other than any distant law court in the land. Many a 
man who can stand the adverse comment of thousands of 
unknown people in the press of the land could not, and would 
not, face the dislike of half a dozen men he has known and 
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seen daily for 10 years. Disgrace is only thought of in terms 
of those whom we know as men and women. Abstract dis- 
grace is as weak a thing as I know of. 

And so commercial fraternity is a very real and very 
great blessing, and a very near and very great need. And 
the great power of commercial fraternity is that the man 
who doesn’t play the game fairly cannot have that frater- 
nity; and the man who does play the game fairly has it in 
abundance. Loneliness is the worst curse on earth—the pun- 
ishment we give our criminals is only enforced loneliness— 
and no man can stand it, in or out of jail. Let us make our 
commercial fraternity something of a prize—and we shall no 
longer need paternal laws, so called, “in restraint of trade.” 

CIVIC PRIDE AND PATRIOTISM. 


Politics, a word so sneered at by many, must be recog- 
nized as a great factor in the business man’s career, as 
polities, directly or indirectly, enter into all business affairs 
of our active life. And I deem it a duty and an evidence 
of good citizenship to take an active interest in politics, and 
I mean by an active interest in politics beginning at the 
primaries and so on up—not to treat it lightly or sneeringly, 
as is unfortunately the fashion with many. I am one of 
those who believe, in slang parlance, of doing our “ kicking 
inside the organization,” or the party with which we are 
affiliated, and not outside, but play the game as earnestly 
and honorably as you follow your business. 

It will pay you to do so, both in point of information, 
keeping you well in touch with the affairs of State, as well 
as those of commercial lines. They are so intricately inter- 
woven that the more familiar we are with the laws of our 
land the less liable we are to violate them, and the better 
able we are to judge when our representatives in legislative 
halls have what concerns our business brought to their at- 
tention through the regular channels of legislative action. 


GOOD WORD FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Now I want to say a few words to young men. At no 
time in the world’s history, in no place like America in the 
year 1908, is there such a magnificent opportunity for young 
men. I don’t mean the one who is faultless in attire, with 
fine features or form. In business we must eat, sleep, dream 
and live it to succeed. 

There are 195 boys in my office, and the most successful 
of all who have been there was the son of a deckhand on a 
ferryboat. You tell me that a young man can’t get along? 
I am interested in them because they are necessary, because 
we have got to depend upon them. We have got to survive 
or sink by the character of the men who will be filling the 
positions in the next decade. There is every possibility for 
them. When they come to me [I tell them not to come if 
they simply want a place to earn money for frivolous living. 
If a man is a mere automatic money making machine, he isa 
mere thing. 

Young men, get into the game and play the limit, if you 
will permit me to use a technical term. Don’t try any flim- 
flaming or the art of Hungry Joe. Play it straight, so that 
you won’t have to turn sharp corners to keep from meeting 
a fellow whom you have treated unfairly. I have been a 
long time on the turf. I started in lugging cotton, but I got 
the line I liked, and I stuck. If you don’t like the game, 
stop it. Don’t go into a business unless you love it. Get in 
the business you like, and that is half the battle. Make a 
careful selection in your life work and your wife; say it is 
your game, and play it to the finish. Never play favorites; 
play winners. That is what I do; I let the favorites alone. 


It had been intended that Robert Wuest, commissioner 
of the National Metal Trades Association, should make 
an address, but he is suffering from overwork, and J. M. 
Manley, secretary of the Cincinnati branch of the Metal 
Trades Association, was permitted by Papa Hargrave to 
address the diners in Mr. Wuest’s stead. Following is a 
large part of his address, which was on 


The Benefits of Organization. 


I am here to represent Robert Wuest, commissioner of 
the National Metal Trades Association, who was invited 
to address you because of his wide experience in trade or- 
ganizations. I could not understand, when I was told of 
the subject of which Mr. Wuest was to treat, why it was 
necessary to talk to this audience, or why they should ex- 
pect any one to talk to them, about the benefits to be derived 
from any kind of organization. 


SOME LESSONS FROM HISTORY. 


It seems to me that the very name of Richmond, it seems 
to me that this very audience, makes the discussion of that 
question here unnecesary, when we consider that we can al- 
most hear echoing within the walls of this building the im- 
mortal voice of Patrick Henry, saying, ‘“‘I repeat it, sir, we 
must fight, and to do it we must organize.” When we can 
hear that, why should we discuss the necessity of getting 
together in the matter of one of the country’s prinicpal lines 
of business? 

If we want to go back and get great examples of the 
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benefits of organization, we have only to point to the Bill of 


Rights upon which our Constitution was founded, and we 
there find a document modeled upon Magna Charta which 
the barons at Runnymede exacted from King John. That 
was one of the results of organization. Another was the 
Revolutionary War and its results, and the State of Virginia 
played her part in that organization. Only a few short 
months ago the throne of Russia was tottering, and nothing 
saved it but a splendid military organization. The splendid 
organization of this great government of ours enabled us 
quickly to avenge those gallant heroes whose eyes were 
closed in sleep eternal when the waters of the Atlantic 
closed over the martyrs of the Maine, and we point with 
pride to that time when Admiral Dewey made Liberty’s rifle 
crack so loud that it was heard around the world. That 
was the result of organization, and nothing else. He was a 
specimen representative of the greatest organization that 
there is in the world. ; 

There are so many things that an organization of this 
character can promote, so many things that work for good, 
that it is impossible at this late hour to devote much time 
to them. ’ 

Away back in 1777, the Continental Congress got to- 
gether and ordained that religion, education and morality be- 
ing necessary for good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and religious organizations should forever 
be encouraged. So I say that whenever an organization of 
American citizens is formed, I care not what the object, you 
are promoting, both directly and indirectly, religion, educa- 
tion and morality—those are the basic principles upon which 
this government was founded, and every time a body of 
law abiding American citizens get together, they promote 
and develop some of those basic principles of this govern- 
ment. That is a sufficient reason why you should organize, 
you do not need any other reason. 


BROADENING EFFECTS OF ORGANIZATION. 


To come closer to home, I believe every time a business 
man attends one of these meetings, he goes home a broader 
and a better citizen; he learns of the legion of good qualities 
that he thought were lying dormant in the heart or in the 
mind of some other man in the same line of business—the 
meeting brings them out; he learns what sort of a man the 
other fellow is, and the other fellow learns what he is; and 
it is well for you that he does learn what you are, because 
they say there are only two reasons why a man does or does 
not lend money to you, one because he knows you and the 
other because he does not know you. 

There are a great many manufacturers who need to 
go through an annealing process; some of you have not be- 
come annealed and you want to go through an annealing 
process. The best place in the world for you to go for that 
is to one of the hot conventions; it is the very place for 
you to go. It makes you a better man, it makes you tougher, 
that is what annealing is. 


PREPARATIONS FOR EARNING a LIVELIHOOD, 


There are four vocations in which every man, woman 
and child in this government may find the opportunity of 
earning an honest livelihood—the professions, commercial 
life, industrial life, and domestic science, and I believe that 
in those four every living man is embraced. To come down 
to the educational feature, years ago, if your son wanted 
to become a professional man, it was necessary for him to 
go into the office of a minister, a lawyer, a doctor or a 
dentist ; if he wanted to learn one of the commercial pursuits, 
if he wanted to become a banker or a grocer, he was ap- 
prenticed in a bank or a grocery, and he went in there and 
learned that business, and frequently he paid fer the privi- 
lege of going in there and learning it; if he wanted to go 
into the industrial pursuits, he went into the factory and 
there learned the particular occupation or trade he wanted 
to follow. If a girl wanted to learn sewing, if a girl wanted 
to learn cooking, the only place to learn it was in the house- 
hold. 

Now what is the result of our growth and our develop- 
ment? ‘The result is that in a great many States a young 
man can go in and learn 90 or 95 per cent. of all the pro- 
fessions at public expense; he can go in and learn the com- 
mercial pursuits at public expense; in our high schools a 
girl can go in and learn cooking, learn domestic science, how 
to keep a flat, how to keep house, at public expense. But 
a man who wants to learn a trade at public expense, how 
many schools have we got for them? Absolutely, you can 
count them on the fingers of one hand. Now why do not 
the organizations of the character of this, especially those 
composed of men in this line of business, devote more time 
to that educational feature? You are all interested in 
promoting that subject. 


THE CINCINNATI CO-OPERATIVE COURSE OF ENGINEERING. 


In Cincinnati, Professor Herman Schneider has started 
what is called a co-operative course of engineering. Young 
men go in to factory and work one week and the next week 
they get the theory in the university; they work in pairs 
and alternate in the shop and in the university. I just 
mention that because educators throughout the entire world 
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are watching that movement in Cincinnati to-day. We have 
75 of those young men in our shops, some of whom have 
been to Harvard College, one has been to Yale, and some to 
Cornell University. We have that class of students now 
working in our shops. That has only been made possible 
by virtue of the Metal Trades Assoociation, by virtue of 
an organization of manufacturers, 

Now 1 want to tell you that I would not have a job, I 
would not be here, if it was not for that organization. 


POLITICS. 


There is another field of industrial life and business life 
in this country in which every citizen is keenly interested. 
Mr. Moore referred to it briefly and he called it politics. 
That particular part of politics which pertains to the making 
of laws is the one in which you are the most keenly in- 
terested, and it is absolutely as necessary for you to be 
organized to meet those issues as it is for you to know the 
price of your product. When a member of the Legislature 
comes to you and says, ** What do you want us to do with 
this? Here is another fellow who says ‘Do it this way.’ 
What do you want us to do? ”’—he does not want the opinion 
of one man, he wants the opinion of the men of his district, 
he wants to make a law that will respond to the will of 
the people, and he can only learn what the will of the people 
is by your placing yourselves in such a position that you 
can keep in constant touch with him so that he will know 
what you want, and he will try to get that for you, and if 
he finds out what you don’t want he will try to keep that 
from becoming a law. You will find that very thing is 
sufficient to warrant you in maintaining the organization you 
now maintain. 

HOW MEMBERS OF AN ASSOCIATION STAND BY ONE ANOTHER. 

I will give another little illustration. In Cincinnati 
there was a time when industry was stagnant some years 
ago, when the wheels in every factory in Cincinnati stopped 
turning, when the belts were taken off, there was no work. 
Two or three of the members of our association were in- 
debted to a bank, they had notes that were coming due, and 
the bank said, ** We wart the money.” These weak sisters 
said, “We have got to settle with the bank, we have got 
to do something.” What did our organization do? They 
turned it over to our Finance Committee. 

The Finance Committee went down to see Mr. Banker, 
and said, “* Mr. Banker, we understand that Mr. So and So 
owes you some notes and you are crowding him for the 
money.” ‘“ Yes, sir, that is true.” The committee said, 
* Now, we will tell you; if you force him to pay those notes 
it means a tremendous loss to him and a big loss to you, 
and if those notes are not good to you we will give you 
our personal checks for them and we will take care of you 
in the future.” That is an illustration that you can’t beat 
of the value of organization. What was the result of that? 
The banker carried them, he said to those members, ‘“ You 
can have all the time you want.” It made the big fellows, 
the financiers who went to see the banker, stronger and 
better men, and it made those members stronger and better 
men than they ever were before; it showed them there were 
benefits in organization that they never dreamed of, and 
that there are benefits in organization that can only be found 
out when the proper time arises. 


THE CINCINNATI YEARLY OUTING. 


There is another thing we do in Cincinnati that I believe 
is not done in any other city in the United States. We 
give an outing each year to all of our employees; 70 factories 
give an outing on the same day to 40,000 people. Now 
imagine that for one moment. We go out and buy a whole 
park, buy all the privileges, all the amusements, for one day, 
and turn that over to our employees, give them free tickets 
of admission and free passes to every amusement in the park. 
I wish you could see Sam Moyer, William Lodge, Fred Geier 
and all of those manufacturers of Cincinnati, going out there 
and breaking bread with their employees; I wish you could 
see Herbert Wunder, a trained athlete, go ovt there in his 
running suit, and I wish you could see the 500 entries in 
the athletic contests. I wish you could be present and 
look over those 40,000 people and see what a picnic it is. 
I wish you could see the American Tool Works Company’s 
employees going in wearing the badge of the American 
Tool Works, the firm that employs them. I wish you could 
witness that era of good feeling; I wish you could hear them 
talking about it, both before and after the outing. 

You may say, “ But that takes time, the employees waste 
the time of their employers discussing this topic.’ That is 
true, it takes some time, it is bound to do it, but is it not 
better to have them discussing some subject like that than 
some subject which might mean much more to the manu- 
facturer and take much more of his time? Now that is the 
result of organization, it could only be done by organization, 
that is one result. 


LOOK FORWARD INSTEAD OF BACKWARD. 


I believe that to be constantly looking backward to what 
was, or what might have been, instead of forward to what 
may be, is the greatest weakener of confidence that we have. 
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Yesterday is as far from you as if it were a million years, 
an eternity, behind you; it has gone forever; all of its sad 
hours, all of its dull business, all of its misfortunes, all 
of its success and happiness are gone forever from you. 
Turn all of your thought to the present and make of it a 
past that it will be a pleasure to you to look back upon; 
turn upon it a fuller light and truth so that you will be bet- 
ter equipped to fortify yourselves against the struggles that 
will confront you in the future. 

I believe that an organization of this character is one 
of the grandest things to promote all the kinds of liberty 
that Americans believe in that there is in the whole country. 
We believe in the kind of liberty which proclaims to the 
foreigner and the sojourner, the first moment he touches the 
soil of America, that the ground on which he treads is holy, 
consecrated by the irresistible genius of emancipation; that 
no matter what complexion an Indian or African sun may 
have burned upon him, no matter with what solemnities he 
may have been offered on the altar of slavery, no matter 
what doom may have been pronounced against him, the first 
moment he touches the soil of America the shackles fall to 
the dust, his body bursts the chains around him, his soul 
walks in majesty and he stands redeemed. That is universal, 
by the irreistible genius of emancipation. That is the kind 
of liberty we believe in, it is the kind of liberty we stand 
for, and we believe that every organization of American 
citizens promotes and develops that belief and develops that 
liberty. And if every person identified with such organiza- 
tions is true to himself, true to his own principles, then he 
cannot help but be true to his organization. In the words 
of the poet, I ask you to weigh them well, 


To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


To the toast, “ The Ladies,’ Hon. John Garland Pol- 
lard of Richmond responded in a charming manner. 


FRIDAY, MAY 15. 


The three associations met separately in the morning, 
the ‘principal work being the 


Election of Officers. 

The elections resulted as follows: 

Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association. 
—President, J. C. Miller, Miller Supply Company, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; first vice-president, E. A. Peden, Peden 
Iron and Steel Company, Houston, Texas; second vice- 
president, Percy G. Wall, Knight & Wall Company, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; secretary and treasurer, Alvin M. Smith, 
Smith-Courtney Company, Richmond, Va. Executive 
committee: C. H. Briggs, Briggs-Weaver Machinery Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas; J. A. Riechman, Riechman-Crosby 
Company, Memphis, Tenn.; E. T. Hartfelder, Hartfelder- 
Garbutt Company, Savannah, Ga.; H. C. Clark, Char- 
lotte Supply Company, Charlotte, N. C. Manufacturers’ 
and conference committee: W. H. Banks, Banks Sup- 
ply Company, Huntington, W. Va.; A. M. Gibbes, Gibbes 
Machinery Company, Columbia, 8.:C.; J. C. Fischeser, At- 
lanta Machinery and Supply Company, Montgomery, Ala. ; 
H. C. Clark, Charlotte Supply Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association. 
—President, George Puchta, Queen City Supply Company, 
Cincinnati; first-vice-president, Henry Prentiss, Prentiss 
Tool and Supply Company, New York City; second vice- 
president, W. M. Pattison, Pattison Tool and Supply 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, A. T. An- 
derson, 41 Wade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Executive 
committee: Chas. S. Farquhar, Chandler & Farquhar 
Company, Boston; James W. Wright, J. W. Wright & Co., 
St. Louis; W. L. Rogers, Pittsburgh Gage and Supply 
Company, Pittsburgh; F. B. Scott, Syracuse Supply Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y. Advisory Board: Edgar E. Strong, 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Company, Cleveland; 
George T. McIntosh, McIntosh Hardware Corporation, 
Cleveland; Chas. A. Strelinger, Chas. A. Strelinger Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation.—President, Chas. F. Aaron, New York Leather 
belting Company, New York City; first vice-president, 
L. D. May, A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; second vice-president, E. H. Hargrave, Cincinnati 
Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; third vice-president, J. 
W. Gardner, Gardner Governor Company, Quincy, IIl. 
Executive committee: J. H. Drury, Union Twist Drill 
Company, Athol, Mass.; John Trix, American Injector 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; S. P. Browning. Ohio Valley 
Pulley Company, Maysville, Ky.: Carl A. Hubbel, T. R. 
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Almond Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. 
Pike, Pike Mfg. Company, Pike. N. H. 

The meeting of the manufacturers, on Friday morn- 
ing, opened with the reading of resolutions. The follow- 


ing brought forth considerable favorable comment and 
was carried unanimously : 


Bertram 


Resolved, That the association address the various depart- 
ments of the Government, stating it is the wish of this associa- 
tion that the Government require all bids on specifications, as 
well as merchandise furnished under specifications, to be on 
goods with manufacturer’s name and brand only, and that the 
manufacturer’s name, address and brand be placed on all articles 


furnished. 
The following resolution was also carried: 


Whereas, The Congress of the United States is being strongly 
urged to pass anti-injunction legislation and also a bill known 
as the Hepburn Bill to amend the Sherman anti-trust bill act; 

Resolved, That this association is unalterably opposed to 
such legislation; and be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of this be sent to President Roosevelt 
and the proper committees of the House and Senate. 

The afternoon of Friday was devoted to a joint ses- 
sion, the principal work being the ratification by the 
three associations of the resolution concerning resale 
prices, which was brought to the surface in the joint 
meeting of Thursday morning. E. E. Strong introduced 
the following resolution, which was unanimously passed: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the manu- 
facturers of machinery, tools and supplies, be encouraged as far 
as possible to maintain and not reduce prices at this time, be- 
lieving the maintenance of present prices to be for the best 
interest of all concerned. 

In introducing the new officers of the three organiza- 
tions, J. H. Drury acquitted himself handsomely. Each 
of the officials responded with thanks and words of en- 
couragement to the members, inviting them to work 
harder than ever. Samuel L. Mozer closed the proceed- 
ings by offering a resolution of thanks to all who had 
made the stay at Richmond one of so much pleasure. 


os 


Caution.—Iron and steel companies, machinery manu- 
facturers, hardware merchants, &c., are cautioned against 
transacting business with a party who is floating worth- 
less checks, and apparently making a specialty of the 
iron trade. His method of operating is to write for a 
catalogue. Later, he calls with the catalogue and per- 
haps with certain articles marked, asking to see the 
goods, and places an order for them, giving a fictitious 
address. He then asks if a deposit is desired on the 
transaction and fills out a check for $200 to $1500. 
Somtimes he gives a large check and asks for a certain 
amount, probably one-third or less, to be given him in 
cash for necessary expenses, as he has no one in the 
vicinity who can identify him in order to have a check 
cashed. He may use almost any name, but is known to 
have operated as K. S. Miller, H. B. Miller and P. P. Hil- 
liard. He is described as being an American, 28 years of 
age, 5 ft. 7 in. tall, 160 lb. in weight, good build, dark 
hair, smoothly shaved and has a large burn scar on the 
left side of his face. Any information relative to the 
operations of this party that will be referred to the 
American Bankers’ Association or to Pinkerton’s National 
Detective Agency will receive prompt attention. 


———_~++e-—_- 


The Molybdenum Deposits of Norway.—George G. 
Blackwell, Sons & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, England, state 
that the oldest and largest molybdenum mine in the 
world is the Knaben mine, situated in Fjotland, Norway. 
This mine has been worked for many years, but was ac- 
quired some three years ago by the Biackwell’s Develop- 
ment Corporation, Ltd., The Albany, Liverpool, England. 
Under the new ownership, active development work has 
proceeded and additional machinery has been erected so 
that the output has been kept up at a steadily increasing 
figure. The mine is now a thoroughly proved one, and as 
the demand for molybdenum is increasing the production 
will be larger. It is because of the improving demand for 
ferromolybdenum of high percentage that George G. 
Blackwell decided upon the purchase of the Knaben mine 
so as to secure a regular and reliable supply of the ore, 
as the use of molybdenum in the manufacture of steel 
had been retarded owing to the uncertainty of the supply. 





The Improved Uehling Pneumatic Pyrometer. 


Recent developments and imprevements in the pneu- 
matic pyrometer made by the Uehling Instrument Com- 
pany, Passaic, N. J., tend to simplify its construction, 
diminish the amount of attention required to keep it 
adjusted, and reduce the cost without sacrificing its ac- 
curacy and reliability. The average life of the fire tube, 
the part exposed to the heat of the hot blast in blast 
furnace practice, for instance, is about one year, and 
failure is almost invariably caused by abrasion due to 
the sand blast action of the air carrying solid particles. 
Where this action exists to a slight degree only, fire tubes 
have lasted from three to five vears, while in extreme 
cases they have been worn through in as many weeks. 





A Four-Unit Pneumatic Pyrometer of the Improved Type Manu- 
factured by the Uehling Instrument Company, Passaic, N. J. 


The difficulty has been met quite effectively by substi- 
tuting for the outer tube a hard special alloy of ample 
heat endurance to resist the highest hot blast tempera- 
tures met with, in place of the soft and easily abraded 
platinum. The benefit is two-fold in that the frequency 
of repairs due to abrasion and the cost of replacing tubes 
have both been greatly reduced. 

In the early history of the pneumatic pyrometer each 
regulator served but one unit, and the first modification 
of importance consisted in one regulator controlling two 
units. This constituted the so-called double instrument 
with which the majority of blast furnaces have been 
equipped, indicating and recording the temperatures of 
both blast and gas of the furnace to which they were at- 
tached. Experiments have proved that with the proper 
modification as many as eight pyrometer units can be 
controlled by one regulator,* thus simplifying the instal- 
lation very much, and at the same time reducing the first 


* An eight-unit Uehling recording pyrometer was described 
in The Iron Age, January 10, 1907. 
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cost materially. The quadruple instrument, illustrated 
herewith, is one embodying the improvements herein re- 
ferred to. 

The Steinbart recording gauge, with which all the 
pneumatic pyrometers have been so far equipped, is 
claimed to have no superior for accuracy, and to be 
for some reasons preferable to a disk recorder. The 
record paper being a continuous strip need be replenished 
only once every four months, the records need not be 
removed on the same hour of the day, since one day’s 
record cannot overlap that of the day following, the 
rectilinear records are more comprehensive and are more 
readily compared with one another than disk records. 
and the Steinbart has a very open scale. However, since 
many prefer the circular record, for the reason that most 
recording instruments are designed for such, and because 
they are more readily filed, this company has recently 
developed an accurate disk recorder which can be fur- 
nished in place of the Steinbart gauge if the circular 
record should be preferred. 

The pneumatic pyrometer is based on a simple princi- 
ple, and involves no delicate mechanism in its practical 
application. It is substantia] throughout and therefore 
durable. It is not influenced by changes of the surround- 
ing temperature and is quite independent of the molecular 
changes which necessarily take place in the parts ex- 
posed to the heat, which makes it accurate, and not likely 
to get out of calibration. The pneumatic principle per- 
mits observation gauges to be placed at one or more 
points so that the temperatures may be read by the at- 
tendant at the place most convenient. The pneumatic 
pyrometer also has a quality peculiar to itself. It has 
available force sufficient to actuate high and low tem- 
perature alarms, and to control mechanism for opening 
and closing the cold blast valve, thus automatically equal- 
izing the temperature to any desired degree within the 
limits of the stove capacity. 

—_——__29-e____—_ 


The Canadian Visit of the Iron and Steel 
Institute. 


Bennett H. Brough, secretary of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, 28 Victoria street, London, announces that ar- 
rangements have been completed for the participation of 
that society in the summer excursion of the Canadian 
Mining Institute. It is propsed that the excursion shall 
start from Montreal, August 24. The party will proceed 
to British Columbia by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
first visiting the coal mines of the Crow’s Nest District ; 
next, the Rossland District, including the Trail smelter ; 
then the copper mines and smelter of the Boundary Dis- 
trict. A visit will be paid to the town of Nelson, where a 
reception will be held. A reception and a meeting for 
the reading of papers will also be held in Victoria, the 
capital of the province. 

Returning after two or three days’ rest the party will 
journey over the Canadian Pacific main line, through the 
Rocky Mountains, stopping at Banff Hot Springs. It is 
then proposed to journey back to the. nickel copper dis- 
trict of Sudbury, via the Soo line, and, while in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, to visit the cobalt district. A reception 
will then be held in Toronto. Returning to Montreal, the 
journey to the Maritime Provinces, taking in the Thet- 
ford asbestos region en route, will be made over the line 
of the Intercolonial Railway. It is estimated that the 
time necessary for the carrying out of this programme 
will be about six weeks. The Canadian Mining Institute 
is trying to arrange for exceptionally favorable terms 
with the railroad companies, which, if secured, will re- 
duce the expenses of individual members of the party 
accordingly. Members of the Iron and Steel Institute 
desirous of availing themselves of the invitation are re- 
quested to communicate with H. Mortimer Lamb, secre- 
tary of the Canadian Mining Institute, 418 Dorchester 
street, West, Montreal, Quebec. 


—— 7. e—_—__ 


An International Mining Exposition is scheduled for 
four weeks at Madison Square Garden, New York, open- 
ing on Monday, May 25. 
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A Brown Hoist Locomotive Crane Equipment. 


At the plant of the Girard Iron Company, Girard, 
Ohio, iron ore is being handled rapidly and economically 
by a locomotive grab bucket crane, furnished by the 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The crane travels on a standard gauge railroad track, 
and has a rated capacity of 15 tons. It is equipped with 
mechanism for operating a two rope grab bucket. This 
is a Brown Hoist ore grab bucket, having a capacity of 
3000 Ib. of ore. 

Most of the ore is received in bottom dump ears, and 
these are run out on the trestle track and dumped on 
the stock pile. The principle duty of the grab bucket is 
to keep the ore stock bins filled. The method by which 
this is accomplished will be well understood by referring 





A Brown Hoist Locomotive Crane with Grab Bucket Handling 
Ore at the Girard Iron Company's Plant. 


to the accompanying illustration. As shown, the crane 
is taking ore from the stock pile. The grab bucket, after 
picking up a load, is swung around and dumped in a bo*- 
tom dump car standing on the same track. Thirty-five 
tons of ore can be put in the car in this way in 15 min. 
When the car is loaded the crane is coupled to it and 
hauls the car to the storage bin, where it is dumped. 

The crane is mounted on M. C. B. standard trucks 
and is equipped with M. C. B. couplers. The bucket op- 
erates at a maximum radius of 35 ft. Only one man is 
needed to operate the crane, so that the expense of this 
means of handling the ore is small. The same crane and 
bucket can be used to handle limestone and coke, and its 
equipment is such that if the slag pit whirly breaks down 
its duties can be performed by the crane until repairs 
are made. 


Youngstown Industrial Cars. 


As supplementary to the description of two cars which 
appeared under a similar title in The Iron Age, Apcil 
16, 1908, the illustrations herewith show two other cars 
built by the Youngstown Car Mfg. Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, also adapted to the use of iron and steel 
works. Fig. 1 is a platform car, sometimes called a shop 
truck. The side and end sills and the middle longitu- 
dinal sills are of S-in. steel Channels, and cross sills are 





Fig. 1.—The Youngstown Platform Car or Shop Truck. 


5-in. channels. All parts of the frame are strongly braced 
by steel angles and gusset plates. The wheels are 18 in 
in diameter and of chilled cast iron, and pressed on 314 
in. axles. Plain outside journal boxes with brasses and 
springs are used. The general dimensions are as fol- 
lows: Length, 10 ft.; width, 5 ft.; hight above rail, 24 
in., and capacity, 8 tons. The top is of 2 in. plank. 

Fig. 2 shows a car suitable for handling loose mate- 
rial, which is claimed to be especially well constructed 
and easily operated. By carefully proportioning the body 
it has been possible to combine a low loading hight with 
a very high angle of dump, so that the car is guaranteed 
to empty its contents completely. After discharging its 
load the body rights itself and is automatically latched in 
its upright position. The hopper is held vertical by two 
latch hooks placed diagonally at opposite ends of the car. 
This arrangement enables the operator to dump the car 
only toward the far side, which reduces the possibility of 
accident. The frame is composed of steel channels bent 
to form round buffers at the ends, a construction which 
combines lightness, simplicity and strength. The car is 





Fig. 2.—The Youngstown Side Dumping Hopper Car. 


built in capacities up to 4 cu. 
quired. 


yd., and in gauges as re- 


a 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, which 
shut down its rail mill April 1 for the purpose of remov- 
ing the old stands of rolls and installing the new mill, 
put its first rail through the latter April 30, making good 
the 30-day estimate of the management. At present all 
the open hearth furnaces at the Ensley plant are idle 
and they will remain so until June 15, when the rail 
mill will resume operations in full. 
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The Nuttall Flexible Insulated Coupling. 


The illustrations show an improved flexible insulated 
coupling, manufactured by the R. D. Nuttall Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The coupling consists of two cast iron 
interlocking spiders, which are insulated from one an- 
other by solid rubber cylinders. The only other parts are 
two steel rings used to hold the rubber cylinders in posi- 
tion. The rubber members provide ample insulation and 
at the same time give the desired flexibility. The coup- 
lings are made in sizes from 5 hp. up. 

This flexible coupling is especially desirable where 
electric motors are direct connected to machinery which 
is subject to vibration, as, for example, a tube mill or a 
coal pulverizer in a cement plant, where the coupling 
relieves the motor from the shocks and jars of the ma- 


Unassembled and Assembled Views of a New Flexible Insulated 


chine. In addition, the end thrust of the crusher is over- 
come and the motor bearings run without heating. 


sao oe __——_- 


Galion Culvert Pipe. 


The Galion Iron Works Company, Galion, Ohio, has 
placed on the market two new pipe products, illustrated 
herewith, on which a number of important improvements 
are claimed. The Sterling corrugated sheet metal culvert 
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Sterling Corrugated Sheet Metal Culvert Pipe. 


pipe is claimed to be the strongest corrugated pipe made, 
having approximately 30 times the strength of plain pipe 
of the same thickness. It is made up in 2 ft. sections, 
each section having an angle flange 1 in. high turned up 
at each end. These sections are firmly attached by rivet- 





Perfection Cast Iron Culvert Pipe. 


ing the two flanges of the adjoining sections together. 
The whole culvert is thus riveted together from end to 
end, solidly, and in any length of even feet desired. 

The other product, Perfection east iron culvert pipe, 
is made in 4-ft. lengths and is ribbed. Extreme simplicity 
in construction combined with great strength and dura- 
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bility are the points claimed in this device. Bach joint 
is constructed of two half-round longitudinal sections, 
each section having two lugs on each side and each part 
being an exact duplicate of the other. These sections are 
bolted together by the lugs with bolts of suitable size 
and this makes it a complete round pipe. 


—_———q2VDI- oe ___ 


An Interesting Forge Installation. 


A forge shop equipment differing from those usually 
installed in technical schools was recently furnished the 
Stuyvesant High School, New York City, by the Buffalo 
Forge Company through the Howe Engineering Com- 
pany, contractors. The forges are of steel plate construc- 
tion, and each frame contains two fires. They are de- 
signed primarily to economize floor space, although pro- 





Coupling Made by the R. D. Nuttall Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


viding a large firepan and an efficient system of removing 
the smoke and gases. The firepan measures 5 ft. 4 in. 
by 2 ft. 6 in., giving about 5 sq. ft. of surface on the 
forge for each operator. The firepots are 12 in. in diam- 
eter, extra deep, and equipped with anticlinker dumping 
tuyeres. 

These forges are mounted on a totally inclosed stand 
in the form of a frustrum of a cone, measuring 27 in. in 
diameter at its base. In this stand the blast and exhaust 
connections for both fires are concealed. They connect 
with the underground blast and exhaust system immedi- 
ately below the forge. The hoods are of the Buffalo 
down draft type, constructed of cast iron and equipped 
with worm and gear attachment for adjusting to a fire of 
any size. One deep coalbox placed between the exhaust 
connections at the rear of the hoods is conveniently lo- 
cated for both operators. Separate water tanks located 
at the ends of the forge nearest the fires are provided. 

To prevent frictional losses through long runs of pip- 
ing two fans are used, each serving a battery of 30 fires. 
These are No. 9 Buffalo B volume blowers, and are direct 
connected to induction motors. The blast is delivered at 
4 ounces per square inch when the blowers run at 1120 
rev. per min., the blowers being of ample capacity for 
furnishing blast with all of the forges in operation at the 
same time. The smoke and gases are removed by two 
70-in. steel plate exhaust fans, driven by induction motors 
at a speed of 560 rev. per min., giving a suction of 2 
ounces in the exhaust system. These fans discharge 
about 30,000 cu. ft. of air per minute from the building, 
keeping the air in the shop fresh and cool. 

Four single instructor’s forges of a different design 
are installed. These are equipped with separate electric 
driven fans, enabling the instructors to use their fires for 


demonstration purposes without having to operate the 
larger fans. 


The Buffalo Forge Company furnished the entire 
equipment; this forge having been designed especially for 
this school, and a number of ideas of the manual train- 


ing instructor, C. B. Howe, were incorporated in the de 
sign. 
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Ore Properties and Ship Owners. 


Ship Owners Buy Ore Mines, 

DutuTH, MINN., May 15, 1908—Duluth ‘parties, 
headed by G. A. Tomlinson, associated with friends in 
the city and in the East, have taken over the old Volun- 
teer mine, Gascade Range, and will thoroughly explore 
and develop it, with the idea that it has not been com- 
pletely prospected, and that it may contain more and 
better ore than has ever been mined from there. Mr. 
Tomlinson is a shipping master, and has been desirous 
for some time of accumulating ore tonnage under his 
own control. The deal is interesting, chiefly from the 
light it sheds upon the ever changing and evolving situ- 
ation on the lakes in the matter of freights. It is more 
and more necessary that the ship owner shall control 
treight either by close association with mine owners, coa: 
companies or grain shippers, who may have stock in his 
vessel companies, or by the direct ownership of mines 
by the vessel concerns. The situation this season has 
brought this fact—long foreshadowed in this correspond- 
ence—directly to the front, and it is now patent to all 
shippers. A number of vessel concerns, without tonnage 
associations, will be unable to move their vessels this 
year, unless conditions materially improve during the 
uext two months. Mr. Tomlinson does not happen to be 
among this list, for his affiliations with heavy shippers 
and controllers of tonnage are exceedingly close, but the 
fact that he is buying mine interests is even more inter- 
esting on this account. 

The Volunteer has had a checkered career. It is the 
property of the Alger estate, and was active prior to 1894, 
since which time it has had various periods of explora- 
tion, option and shipment. It was first opened in 1891], 
and has shipped to this time about 1,420,000 tons. i 
was under option in 1899 to the Cleveland-Cliffs Irou 
Company, later to the Oliver Iron Mining Company, thei 
to Jones & Laughlin, and to other parties, all of whom 
were discouraged by the grade of ore found. The mine 
is opened by three shafts, which are down to considerab!e 
depth; the ore is hard, requires crushing, and is of non- 
Bessemer grade, running from 55 to G2 per cent. iron. 
In spite of the various disappointments of explorers on 
this property, it is regarded as the most promising in its 
vicinity, and there is a general feeling that ore should 
be found there to repay a considerable outlay. 


The Oliver Company and the Clark Mine. 


In the case of various heirs against the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company for possession of the Clark mine, Mes- 
aba range, the Supreme Court of Minnesota has just 
handed down a decision favorable to the Oliver Company. 
The title rested in a soldier’s homestead and in a tax 
title, secured after the soldier’s right was considered de- 
fective. The Oliver Company is defendant in a number 
of such suits, brought by parties who have been able to 
find, by delving through the old records and by such 
other means as are at the command of title attorneys, 
irregularities of more or less consequence, but it has 
been able to hold its own in most of the cases so far, 
and has several for trial this term of court. As long as 
iron ore properties are of value and there can be found 
interstices in the laws as to titles these suits will be con- 
tinual, and a large part of the duty of the legal depart- 
ments of iron mining companies will be to defend them. 
The value of iron lands has appreciated so rapidly, from 
a mere nominal consideration, at which time the ques- 
tion of flawless titles was of minor moment, that irregu- 
larities have naturally crept in, and these must now be 
remedied at more or less cost of time and money, as the 
ease may be. 

Mining Operations Reduced. 

At the very commencement of the shipping season 
operations at the biggest mines of the Menominee, the 
Chapin and Arago, have been cut in two. The men are 
ail kept on the payroll, and now work alternate weeks. The 
first shipments from that range to ore docks was from 
the Verona mine of Pickands, Mather & Co., and the 
Penn Iron Mining Company is also shipping a small 
zunount daily. Iron County, on the Menominee, has been 
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hit very hard by the present situation of the ore trade. 
Ur the 27 mines in the county that were active last year 
only nine are now shipping or mining, and these nine 
are working about half time. In addition practically all 
the explorations, new developments, drill contracts, &c., 
have been stopped. This latter work was especially ac- 
tive on the west side of the county, in the vicinity of 
Iron River and Stambaugh, where there is nothing going 
on, and where a few months ago explorations were most 
active of any spot in the Lake Superior region. 

The State of Minnesota is a growing factor in the 
ore trade by reason of its ownership in lands on the Me- 
saba. There are now outstanding, nearly 300 mineral 
contracts, running 50 years, and leases preliminary to 
these contracts, running one year. For the contracts 2 
minimum of $1250 must be paid yearly, excepting in cer- 
tain unusual conditions, and for the leases $25 for their 
term. On these lands not less than 125,000,000 tons of 
ore have been discovered, which will pay a royalty of 25 
cents per ton to the State public school funds. More 
ore may be discovered on these lands with future explor- 
ations. If the Cuyuna District grows into a mining sec- 
tion, the State will doubtless derive a considerable bene- 
fit, for it has a large area there. 


Ore Shipments Beginning. 


Some slight shipments to docks have begun at several 
sake ports, in addition to the small tonnages forwarded by 
vessel from the Great Northern piers for the past two 
weeks. The Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railroad is 
receiving ore from several mines, and is filling its dock 
pockets; the Escanaba docks are taking in some ore and 
their longshoremen are at work; the Two Harbors and 
Ashland docks are active, but all in a small way, and with 
the idea merely of getting a start and relieving some 
mines, and giving loads to what ships are in commission. 
The big fleet has not begun to move, though most of the 
vessels are now outfitting and will be ready for business 
in a week or two. 

The Mesaba mines to begin work are not alone those 
of the Steel Corporation, but include several independent 
companies. Most of the Vermillicn range mines are ship- 
ping some ore, their stockpiling ground being well filled. 
It is the general fact that the grading of ore this year 
will be higher than last, and that lean stuff will be laid 
aside for the future. There are a few sales of ore, and 
some inquiry is made for various tonnages, but there is 
no desire to push things, and the actual selling of ore is 
confined to a very slight amount. As far as can be deter- 
mined, there has been little or no shading of prices, and 
there has been no materiai reduction of mine costs, except 
such as may come from greater efficiency on the part of 
men. This is considerable. Men were unwilling to work 
last year, and it took 25 per cent. more labor to do any 
specified work than should have been required, while it 
was impossible for the bosses.to hurry their men or to 
force a greater efficiency. The situation is now very dif- 
ferent, and the men are doing a fair day’s work for their 
pay, while the bosses are listened to with respect and in 
decency. D. E. W. 

a 

The Wheeling Board of Trade, Wheeling, W. Va., has 
issued its year book of 1908, which gives the reports of 
officers, details of the membership and an interesting 
account of achievements accomplished by that body in 
promoting the welfare of the city. Accompanying the 
year book are a leaflet, setting forth the advantages of 
Wheeling for merchant, manufacturer and homeseeker, 
and a souvenir of the first annual excursion of the Board 
of Trade, which was given April 21 to 28, when visits 
were made to a considerable number of cities and towns 
in contiguous territory. 


The Reorganization Committee of the Sheffield Coal 
& Iron Company has extended the time for the deposit 
of bonds and stock, and for making subscriptions to the 
new securities under the agreement of reorganization, to 
June 30. It is stated that practically all of the bond- 
holders have deposited their securities, and so have a 
majority of stockholders. 
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Brooklyn Engineers’ Club Excursion. 


About 150 members and guests of the Brooklyn En- 
gineers’ Club and others specially invited by the Edison 
Portland Cement Company visited the works of that com- 
pany at New Village, near Stewartville, N. J., Saturday, 
May 16. The trip was made by special train leaving Hobo- 
ken at 10:45 a.m. and reaching there on the return at about 
7 p.m. Lunch was served on the train and just before 
arriving dusters and caps were distributed so that nothing 
might hinder the individual from going wherever his 
curiosity might lead him. This was indicative of the 
thoroughness with which the plans for entertaining the 
party were carried out. The visitors were divided into 
groups of ten and a guide provided for each to explain 
the processes and machinery and answer questions. The 
groups started on about two minutes headway, and all 
were conducted in the same order through the plant, that 
is, following the regular course of operations, and be- 
ginning with the quarry where the cement rock is ob- 
tained. With the party and acting in the capacity of 
hosts for the company were the inventor himself, Thomas 
A. Edison, who is general manager, and Vice-Presideu. 
W. F. Mallory. . 

The Edison plant is well known in the cement indus- 
try as peculiar of its kind in many particulars. It will 
not be necessary to describe it in detail as a very com- 
plete description was given in The Iron Age of December 
24, 1903. It may be interesting, however, to review some 
of the special features, among which are the method of 
quarrying, and the subsequent methods of handling 
which are entirely mechanical; the crushing machinery, 
all of which was developed by Mr. Edison; the air 
separator system used instead of screens to separate the 
sufficiently fine cement from that which needs regrinding ; 
the rotary kilns which are the longest in the world, and 
the methods taken to insure a uniform product which in- 
cludes an automatic sampling system of the raw ma- 
terial and chemical analyses to insure the right percent- 
age of ingredients. 

In particular the crushing machinery is interesting 
because of its ristory. Some twenty years ago Edison 
interested himself in a more efficient means of concen- 
trating low grade iron ores and spent over five years in 
developing special crushing and grinding machinery for a 
plant which he erected at Edison, N. J. Before this works 
was ready for operation the Mesaba iron ore deposits of 
Minnesota were opened up and this with the general 
business depression at the time so reduced the price of 
iron ore that the Edison machinery although mechani- 
cally successful was unprofitable commercially. The ex- 
perience gained and work done, however, were turned to 
good account when the inventor gave his attention to 
the manufacture of Portland cement. Heavy rolls could 
be used for crushing rock as well as ore and duplicates 
of his special ore crushing machinery were installed in this 
new cement plant. The plant was designed for a capacity 
of 10,000 barrels per day, but other parts in the equip- 
ment limited it originally to about 1500 barrels per day. 
With the developments and enlargements which have 
been made since that time the capacity is now in the 
neighborhood of 8,000 barrels and will shortly be in- 
creased to that first intended. 


Next to the crushing rolls perhaps the most interest- 
ing part in the plant is the calcining department which 
contains 10 of the long rotary kilns each 8 ft. in diame- 
ter, 150 ft. long and having a capacity of about 800 bar- 
rels in 24 hours. These revolving cylinders are inclined 
and the material works through them being burned in 
process by powdered coal fuel injected by compressed 
air and the product is discharged in the shape of clink- 
er which has to be again ground before it becomes 
finished cement. It is on the final grinding that par- 
ticular emphasis is laid. Cement authorities agree that 
on the fineness of the cement depends in a very great 
measure its value, as it is only the very fine particles 
that have cementing properties, the coarser being inert 
and merely acting like so much sand in the cement. The 
Edison cement is guaranteed to pass 85 per cent. through 
1 20)-mesh sieve and 98 per cent. through a 100-mesh 


sieve, 


Space will not permit of more than mere reference to 
many other interesting features of the plant, such as the 
automatic charging of the rock crushers; the automatic 
weighing of the crushed stone, and in accordance with 
the chemist’s specifications to secure the right proportion 
of the limestone and cement rock, and the other equip- 
ment in handling provisions including the barrel and sack 
filling, the barrel assembling, &c. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to refer to the buildings about the plant so many 
of which are of reinforced concrete construction. One of 
the latest practices is the use of concrete members made 
up on, the ground and assembled after the manner of 
ordinary wood or iron structures rather than being 
poured in built-up forms. Columns and girders are made 


in this way and bolted together and reinforced slabs are 
secured to these to form the sides and roof. 


To revert to the quarrying which was the first pro- 
cess witnessed by the visitors and in some respects the 
most impressive, there are here employed two 90-ton 
steam shovels which load the stone brought down by the 
blasts into hopper cars which are hauled in trains by 
locomotives to the crusher house. The rock is drilled by 
well drillers, each hole being 6 in. in diameter and 80 ft. 
deep, and the usual blast is from 40,000 to 60,000 tons 
of stone, to throw down which requires about 3 tons of 
50 per cent. dynamite. The steam shovels are capable of 
handling single pieces as large as 8 tons and the giant 
rolls in the crusher house will take an equally large piece 
and reduce it to 6 in. size; by the time it has passed the 
third set of rolls it is in the form of % in. and smaller 
crushed stone. 

——— -o—__—___ 


The Copper Collapse of 1907. 


The Boston News Bureau of May 15 quotes a director 
of the Amalgamated Copper Company as follows: 

“It is quite possible that we last summer held to a 
fictitiously high price for our copper longer than we 
needed to have done. We recognized, however, that there 
was some consideration due those who had bought our 
copper at very high prices on long time deliveries. I vio- 
late no confidence when I say that some of the largest 
consumers of copper in this country were buying the 
metal at 25 cents in a mad delirium lest there would be 
a famine in the supply. We urged them repeatedly to go 
slow, but this advice seemed only to spur them on to 
greater recklessness. The consumers themselves were 
responsible for 26-cent copper, and when the collapse 
came had we suddenly dropped the price to, say, 15 cents 
per pound, or to any figure which would have moved the 
metal in quantity, the country might have witnessed the 
bankruptcy of many brass and copper manufacturing 
companies. 

“We did not desire to see copper go above 20 cents 
per pound. We did all we could within reason to keep the 
price from going beyond that figure. We would have been 
amply satisfied with 18 cents, as we have been long 
enough in the business to know what happens in any line 
of industry when a manufacturer makes a profit of 200 
per cent. over the cost of production. Twenty-five cent 
copper invited its own doom. Mining promotions with- 
out number were floated on the basis of the fact that cop- 
per mines were producing copper for 8 and 10 cents per 
pound and selling it for 25 cents. As was natural to ex- 
pect, consumption was suddenly brought to a standstill, 
and the following financial panic, of course, greatly ag- 
gravated the situation and made it hazardous and unbusi- 
nesslike to pay excessively high rates of interest on a 
steadily accumulating pile of unsold copper. 

“No one in the copper business, be he copper miner 
or brass manufacturer, can plume himself on any fore- 
knowledge of the collapse which overtook the mining 
industry in the spring and summer of 1907. The demand 
for copper literally vanished over night and has not yet 
made its reappearance in anything like the volume which 


formerly existed.” 
—_—-+e__——_ 


The Mexican national congress, May 15, passed a bill 
extending for another year the exemption of mining and 


smelting machinery from the import duty of $1.65 per 100 
kilos gross weight. 
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The Life of Our Iron Mines. 





Some splendid work has been done at the conference 
on the Conservaticn of National Resources at the White 
House last week. The subject is a complicated one, both 
from the economic and the political point of view. It 
involves the effort to mark the limitation of power of the 
State over the private owner, the co-operation of the 
States among one another, the share of responsibility 
and power which should rest with the federal government, 
and the attitude of the latter to the discoverer of useful 
minerals on the public lands. It involves the gathering 
of facts as to the actual extent of our natural resources. 
and an expert investigation of tue methods used in their 
exploitation. 

The conference has accomplished a good deal by clear- 
ing the ground in a preliminary way. It has shown 
clearly of what vast importance it is for the future of 
the country to stop the criminal waste of our resources. 
We have ravished our forests, have impoverished our 
fields and have robbed our mines in the belief that they 
were inexhaustible and with the determination to secure 
the maximum profit in the minimum time and at the 
least expenditure of labor and of capital. It is true thai 
in righteous indignation some very extravagant state- 
ments have been and are being made, and that we may 
expect some very “ yellow ” literature on the subject. The 
most sober and well-balanced summary of prevailing 
conditions and what they will lead to is contained in the 
paper read by J. J. Hill, president of the Great Northern 
Railroad. 

So far as our mineral] resources are concerned, upon 
which our manufacturing 
dependent, we must look to United States and State 
geological surveys for as close an estimate of our assets 


industries are now directly 


as conditions will allow. 
accurate work in the case of our coals. 
with the 


These conditions favor fairly 
They hold out 
less promise, even co-operation of private 
owners, of whom many have thoroughly explored their 
lands, in the case of iron ore, even less still so far as 
copper, lead and zine are concerned, and seem hopeless 
for oil, natural gas, and the precious metals. The figures 
which are submitted at the present time, as measuring 
the known tonnage available, must be accepted with 
much reserve, while the estimates of future requirements 
as a second factor in determining the life of coal and iron 
mines are exceedingly unsafe. The impression is con- 
veyed, by some of the statistics submitted, that a good 
scare it what is chiefly aimed at. : 

In discussing the draft upon our known resources of 


iron ore, one factor is apparently ignored by all writers. 
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It is assumed that the iron ore mined is really con- 
sumed. It is not. A very large percentage of the fin- 
ished iron and steel produced is put to uses which lead 
to absolute destruction of all or the greater part of the 
metal by wear, by rusting or by loss. Only a small part 
of the wire or of the sheets or tubes ever comes back. 
But a very large part of the rails and track material, of 
the metal in rolling stock, in structural material, in cast- 
ings, etc., does ultimately return to be worked into new 
material. In fact a very large part of the ore mined 
during the last 20 years has not been consumed. It has 
been used to stock our railroad tracks and equipment, 
our structures of all kinds, with iron and steel. As the 
country becomes more fully supplied with means of 
transportation—taking that branch of consumption alone 
—its requirements for what might be called “ stocking ” 
the railroads fall off and are only partly offset by the in- 
creased wear of the larger mileage. In other words, 
the proportion needed for new construction to that re- 


quired for replacement declines and with it the. con- 


sumption for “stocking”? our railroads with steel. We 
shall be able to depend to an increasing extent upon the 
back to our works for 
version into manufactured products, and less upon fresh 


We believe that this factor, thus 


old material which flows con- 
ore from the ground. 
wholly neglected in the discussion, will tend to increase 


the life of our iron ore mines. 
pccileageiaacaliieiaaici Aion 


Apprenticeship and Slack Business. 


The apprentice system has been a source of consider- 
able perplexity and some disappointment to manufac- 
turers who have been compelled to curtail materially 
their production. Several elements have entered into 
the difficulty of the situation, among them the clause of 
the apprentice contract which provides that the young 
man shall be kept in the shop as long as there is any 
work to be done; the preventing of discontent when it 
has become necessary to shut down the works; and the 
maintenance of what may be termed the auxiliary side 
of the apprentice course as established in some plants. 
as have 
many manufacturing establishments of late years, and 
especially during the recent period of scarcity of skilled 


workmen, have grown to be factors of much importance 


Apprentice systems such been founded in 


because of their size and their general relations to shop 
systems. Under ordinary conditions of business they 
would not be unwieldy. Nor is there any temptation to 
reduce them because of a temporary let-down in the de- 
mand for manufactured products. The present anxiety 
is to retain their organization complete. How to ac- 
complish this has been a problem not at all simple, yet 
it has been solved with considerable success, everything 
considered, though in has been 
some cause for discouragement. 

The common apprentice contract provides that the in- 
dentured youth shall work a certain number of hours, 
aggregating two or three years or other period of con- 
tinuous labor. A clause releases the employer from com- 
pulsory employment where a plant is shut down, yet at 
the same time the contract holds him to keeping the ap- 
prentice employeg as long as there is work to be done. 


AS a consequence, in shops where the system is estab- 


individual cases there 


lished on a large scale the percentage of the number of 
apprentices to the total working force becomes abnormal. 
The auxiliary courses in subjects bearing upon shop 
work have usually been continued. Where apprentice as- 
sociations exist for the purpose of cultivating esprit du 
corps and increasing general interest, the effort on the 
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But 
results have been such as to demonstrate that contin- 
uous work is 


part of the employer has been stronger than ever. 


necessary to maintain enthusiasm in a 
body of apprentices. They fret under idleness. A falling 
off in numbers has been noted; not large, to be sure, yet 
worthy of attention. Indentures have been broken, as 
the more adventurous spirits have sought other careers, 
causing the sacrifice to their sponsors, usually their par- 
ents, of the considerable money deposit made to guar- 
antee the fulfilment of the contract. In one typical in- 
stance, where a manufacturer has given special attention 
to his apprentice course and where the system of train- 
ing and the environments of the boys could hardly be im- 
proved, there is a marked difference between present con- 
ditions and those that prevailed a year ago. Several boys 
have run away, one of them yielding to a long-existing 
The interest in the 
work of the apprentice association, founded and conduct- 
ed at the cost of some money and a good deal of valuable 
energy, has seriously fallen off. And apparently the only 
reason is the impossibility under the present status of the 
market to keep the boys 


craving for service in the navy. 


machinery employed con- 
tinuously. 

The existing ample supply of skilled workmen has no 
bearing on the matter. It is confidently believed that the 
time is not far off when the scarcity of good men will be 
greater than ever. The need which the revival of the ap- 
prentice system was aimed to meet has not changed. 
Consequently those who have gone in for the system in 
a large way feel keenly whatever degree of failure has 
been indicated by the exceptions that have not had the 
stamina to accept less propitious times. There is little 
precedent to go by in judging results, because in most 
establishments the apprentice system as it now exists 
had small place during like periods of the past. 

No manufacturer, however, can hope to hold the ser- 
vices of all the young men whom he educates as me- 
chanics. The graduate, the trained journeyman, often 
drifts away to other employment. It is a fair presump- 
tion that the kind of boy who gives up because he chafes 
under enforced partial idleness and reduced wages is just 
the kind who would be first to leave after he had com- 
pleted his course. It is from such a beginning that the 
chronically discontented workman is developed. Every 
large group of boys has its undesirable members; good 
enough lads, perhaps, but lacking in the elements that 
would make them valuable to the employer who trained 
them after they had completed their course. Doubtless 
these are the boys who are rebelling because circum- 
stances cannot always be favorable. The steady, earnest 
apprentice, the sort that as a man will be important in 
some industrial organization as superintendent or fore- 
man, is probably sticking to his contract with little 
grumbling. Other apparent causes for disappointment 
are in a sense unimportant. Every apprentice course 
will survive the test of inactivity, and probably will be 
the better for the weeding out of those who quit for so 
trivial a reason. There will be plenty of others to fill 
their places, especially in those shops that are fair to 
their apprentices in the make-up of the course of train- 
ing and in the interest and intelligence shown in the per- 
sonal side of instruction, and particularly where, com- 
bined with these elements, the tone of the course is made 
to savor of the school rather than the routine learning 
of a trade. No one doubts that it will not be long until 
the boys of existing apprentice classes will constitute a 
valuable asset in a manufacturing plant, not only as grad- 
uate journeymen, but as apprentices who have developed 
under training into genuine productive usefulness. 
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The Stocks of Lake Ores Carried Over. 


A financial article of the past week attempts to find 
some significance in the fact that the shipments of Lake 
Superior iron ore to the blast furnaces served from 
Lake Erie docks were the largest on record in the year 
ending May 1, 1908, being 31,692,446 gross tons, as ascer- 
tained by the Marine Review, compared with 30,099,769 
1907, 


is scarcely 


tons in the year ending May 1, which was the 


greatest previous record. It necessary to 
point out to those familiar with the Lake ore trade and 
with the machinery intermediate between iron mines and 
blast furnaces, that in large part the business referred 
to above resembles water that has turned the mill wheel 
itself it 
concerning present conditions, particularly as the rate 
nearly 


and passed on. By imparts no information 


of consumption of these ores has undergone 
a 50 per cent. reduction in the midst of the trade year 
preceding May 1, 1908. 

As has been pointed out before, the statistics of iron 
ore stocks on Lake Erie docks at the close and at the 
opening of navigation each year have little meaning now 
that ore stock-piles are largely carried at furnace yards. 
From the standpoint of dock operations it may be inter- 
esting to know each spring how much dock space is occu- 
pied with ore, but by themselves the figures tell nothing 
of what the iron trade is doing. However, linked up 
with other facts something may be derived from them as 
indicated in what follows: 

The total amount of Lake Superior ore shipped to 
Lake Erie ports in 1907 was 35,195,758 gross tons. These 
receipts at Lake Erie docks have constituted in recent 
years about 82 per cent. of the total shipments of Lake 
Superior ore. 

Of the total pig iron production of the country about 
80 per cent. is made from Lake ores. It may be reck- 
oned that an average of 1.8 tons of Lake ore is required 
for a ton of pig iron. 

In the ore year May 1, 1907, to May 1, 1908, the pro- 
duction of coke and anthracite pig iron in the United 
States, according to The Iron Age’s statistics, was 21,118,- 
898 gross tons. The production of charcoal pig iron 
would bring the total up to about 21,400,000 tons. Ap- 
plying the usual 80 per cent. and the amount of pig iron 
made from lake ores in the period named appears to be 
17,120,000 tons. At 1.8 ton of ore per ton of pig iron, the 
consumption of lake ores in the 12 months becomes 
30,600,000 tons. Taking 82 per cent. of this, and the con- 
sumption of lake ores in the year ending April 30, in the 
districts supplied with those ores from lake docks, is 
found to be approximately 25,000.000 tons. Since accord- 
ing to the statistics recently collected the amount of cre 
forwarded to furnaces from Lake Erie docks in the ore 
year from May to May was 31,692,446 tons, the conclusion 
would be that these furnaces had on hand, of their 1907 
ore receipts, at the beginning of this month, the differ- 
ence between these two amounts, or about 6,700,000 tons. 
To this should be added the amount of ore in the yards 
of furnaces tributary to Lake Erie, on May 1, 1907, to get 
the total of lake ores in the same blast furnace yards on 
May 1 this year. If we estimate 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 
tons for such furnace yard stocks one year ago, since 
furnaces then had pretty well cleaned up their old ores, 
we have now in the furnace yards of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York and West Virginia from 9,000,000 to 9,500,000 
tons. Adding Lake Erie dock stocks of 5,480,300 tons on 
May 1 and the total is 14,500,000 to 15,000,000 tons of 
Lake Superior ores ahead of the furnaces supplied from 


Lake Erie docks. Some of this ore is so located on docks 
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or at the foot of trestles at the furnaces and in out of the 
way places that it is not now and possibly never will be 
available for use. 

sut allowing for this and reckoning the average con- 
sumption of lake ores in the districts named at about 
1,400,000 tons a month in the past five months, there is 
ore ahead of the furnaces in these districts that will 
carry them nearly to the end of the year. This is on 
the assumption that the production of pig iron remains 
the same, which is doubtless a too pessimistic view to 
take. It should not be concluded, moreover, that the 
shipments of ore this year will be only the four or five 
months’ supply apparently required to carry through to 
next May. There must always be a considerable stock 
carried at Lake Erie docks and at furnaces as a gov- 
ernor to the trade and a safeguard against strikes, and 
at the average rate of Lake Superior ore consumption in 
recent years this must be much larger than was thought 
necessary when the yearly shipments were in the twenty 
millions. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Voting Power of the Labor Unions, 


To the Editor: In a communication in The Iron Age 
of May 14, under the heading “ A Blast Furnace Operator 
on Ore Prices.” the statement is made that “ The labor 
union has the votes.” The furnaceman who wrote this 
sentence is either misinformed or has not taken the 
trouble to study statistics on the labor situation. We 
write in opposition to his statement for the reason that 
we fear some of our already deluded lawmakers may take 
his answer to his own question to be a fact, while care- 
fully gathered Government statistics show that less than 
15 per cent. of the wage earners of this great country 
are affiliated with Gompers’ misguided union crowd. 

FILLMORE AVENUE FounpRY & IRON WorKS, INC., 
LYMAN P, HUBBELL, President. 
SUFFALO, N. Y., May 15, 1908, 


Clutches. 


To the Editor: The writer notes that the article on 
“ Clutches,” by Henry Souther, in your issue of May 14, 
page 1517, states that “it would not be possible to de- 
velop high torque at low engine speeds.’’ Mr. Souther is 
mistaken. At the lowest engine speeds at which it is 
possible for a gasoline engine te assume a load, the clutch 
has ample power to hold it. It is designed for this ex- 
press purpose, and only when engine rotations drop below 
this point for which the clutch is designed and set can 
slip occur. We have explained this to Mr. Souther in a 
letter of which a copy is given herewith. 

Tuos. L. STURTEVANT. 

Boston, Mass., May 18, 1908. 

Henry Souther, Henry Souther Engineering Company, 
Hartford, Conn. : 

Reading your article on “ Clutches ” with much inter- 
est, I note that vou state that a serious defect of the auto- 
matie clutch system is that “at low engine speeds the 
gripping tendency would be small.” This is a mistake. 
Every clutch is so designed that the grip of the clutch can 
hold the engine torque securely at the lowest speed at 
which the engine can be depended on to run without dan- 
ger of stalling. Slip can never occur until the motor 
speed is reduced to that degree that its rotations are un- 
certain. The full torque of the engine is therefore sure 
to be taken up at the lowest speed at which any engineer 
would ask it to take a load. Slip is never a fault of the 
centrifugally controlled clutch at any motor speed, and 
the gripping power increases so rapidly with the revolu- 
tions that light weight and restraining means require to 
be used whenever fast motors are installed. The illustra- 
tion (Fig. 27) represents a clutch that will hold any 
engine of 50 hp. at its strongest torque, and at the lowest 
speed it can be made to run safely. The time of grip and 
the strength of grip is determined for any properly de- 





signed centrifugal clutch by turning in or out the adjust- 
ing screws A. T. L. STURTEVANT. 
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Tariff Revision Preparations. 


The United States Senate May 16 adopted the follow- 
ing resolution : 

That the Committee on Finance is authorized in connection 
with investigations heretofore ordered by the Senate, with the 
view of promptly securing the informa.ion necessary for an in- 
teligent revision of the customs laws of the United States, to 
call to its assistance experts in the executive departmenis of 
the Government and to employ such other assistants as it shall 
require, and it is especially directed to report what further legis- 
lation is necessary to secure equitable treatment for the agri- 
cultural and other products of the United States in foreign 
couniries. It shall also, in the consideration of changes of rates, 
secure proof of the relative cost of production in this and in 
principal competing foreign countries of the various articles 
affected by the tariff upon which changes in rates of duty are 
desirable 


It is announced that the committee will begin its in- 
vestigations shortly after the adjournment of Congress. 
The resolution is proposed to make unnecessary the ap- 
pointment of a tariff commission and the purpose of it is 
to prepare the way for general tariff legislation at the 
next session of Congress. 

On the same day the House of Representatives passed 
a resolution authorizing the Committee on Ways and 
Means to sit during the coming recess of Congress. Mr. 
-ayne, New York, who offered the resolution, said that 
in order not to disquiet the country before election the 
committee would make no general inquiry involving the 
question of rates in the schedule. After the election, he 
said, the subject would be gone into. He further said 
that the committee will make a revision of the tariff on 
a protective basis, probably a maximum and minimum 
tariff. which will put this country on an equality with 
France, Germany and Russia in that respect. 

rr 


At a meeting of the Brooklyn Engineers’ Club held on 
the evening of May 14, James W. Nelson, manager of the 
firm of Richard Dudgeon, New York, presented a paper 
on “ Hydraulic Machinery,” which was particularly com- 
prehensive in its treatment of that of the hydrostatic 
class. The stereopticon views given as illustrations cov- 
ered the developments from the earliest of such machines 
on record to those of the present day and included a 
number showing the latest improvements in hydraulic 
jacks and high pressure pumps. A synopsis of the paper 
follows: History of hydraulic pressure; principles of 
hydrostatics; practical applications of hydrostatic pres- 
sure; hydraulic appliances for pressing, lifting and mis- 
cellaneous purposes; auxiliary hydraulic appliances; 
high hydrostatic pressures; compressibility of water; 
friction of fluids and packings on sliding surfaces; pres- 
sure due to shock; practical considerations in the design 
of hydraulic apparatus; and practical suggestions for 
the use and care of hydraulic appliances. The paper was 
received with manifest appreciation. 


The May issue of Graphite, published by the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., begins a 
series of articles by W. H. Wakeman on “ Preventing 
Corrosion of Steam Machinery.” ‘The articles refer par- 
ticularly to the precautions to be taken with machinery 
which is to be shut down for a time so that when opera- 
tions are resumed it will be in perfect condition, and not 
require a considerable loss of time in cleaning and re- 
pairing. The articles should prove of timely interest 
to the many users of such machinery who, due to the 
temporary falling off of business, find it desirable to shut 
down parts of their equipment. 


We are advised that the report that the Midland 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, which operates a blast fur- 
nace at Midland, Pa., would erect two more stacks at 
that place is untrue. It will probably build one or 
more stacks at Midland some time in the future, but no 
plans are under way now for additional furnaces, 
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Patent Bills Postponed. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 19, 1908.—The House Com- 
mittee on Patents, on the recommendation of the Com- 
missioner of Patents, has postponed until the next ses- 
sion of Congress all the pending measures providing for 
the incorporation in the United States patent laws of 
provisions requiring patents to be worked in this coun- 
try within a limited period after their date of issue, and 
restricting the patent protection granted to citizens of 
foreign countries to that which such countries extend to 
citizens of the United States. 

In his communication to the committee, the commis 
sioner conveys the interesting information that the State 
Department is now in negotiation with the leading Eurv- 
pean countries for the purpose of securing such conces- 
sions to American inventors as will put them-on a fair 
basis of equality with their foreign competitors. It is 
anticipated that as a result of these negotiations the 
working clause in the laws of Great Britain, Germany 
end other countries will either be repealed altogether or 
se construed as not to apply to citizens of the United 
States. Should these negotiations fail of their object, 
however, there is little doubt that Congress next winter 
will pass the so-called retaliatory bill, the practical effect 
of which would be to close American markets to the prod- 
ucts of foreign owners of American patents when such 
products are made abroad. 

The Patent Committee has devoted more than a month 
to the consideration of a series of four bills intended to 
prevent the exploitation of American markets by foreign- 
ers owning United States patents but manufacturing the 
protected articles either exclusively or mainly in a foreign 
country. The first of these measures, H. R. 15,839, limits 
the protection granted to citizens of foreign countries to 
that which such countries grant to citizens of the United 
States ; H. R. 17.869 permits the cancellation of an Amer- 
ican patent which has not actually been worked in the 
United States within four years, and is practically iden- 
tical with the provisions of the recently enacted British 
law; H. R. 21,180 requires that one-half the goods sold 
under patents granted to foreigners must be manufac- 
tured within the United States; and H. R. 21,525 makes 
it a valid defense in an infringement suit to show that 
the demand for the patented article has been mainly, if 
not exclusively, supplied from: abroad. 

The Patent Committee practically reached a decision 
to report with a favorable recommendation the bill H. R. 
21,525, in such form as to provide for the amendment of 
Section 4920 Revised Statutes, which enumerates the 
various defenses which may be set up in bar of an in- 
fringement suit, by the addition of a clause reading as 
follows: 





Sixth. That after four years from the issue of the patent 
the thing patented, or the product of the patented process, was 
supplied in the United States or its Territorial possessions ex- 
clusively or mainly from abroad, without the consent of the 
United States by treaty, convention, arrangement or engagement 
with a foreign courtry and without reason satisfactory to the 
court why the same was not supplied mainly by manufacture 
—— on witbin the United States or its Territorial posses- 
sions, 


Views of Commissioner of Patents, 


The Commissioner of Patents having been called upon 
to express his views with regard to the four pending 
bills, made a report thereon of such tenor, however, that 
it was promptly concluded to defer action until next 
December. The letter of the Commissioner, which pre- 
sents a brief analysis of the pending measures and states 
the views of the Patent Office upon all phases of the im- 
portant question as to the advisability of discriminating 
against foreign inventors, will no doubt be read with 
interest. It is, in part, as follows: 

I regret to say that I am not in favor of the passage of 
any of the bills now pending before your committee, first, 
for the reason that in my opinion the passage of a bill 
providing for the annulment of a patent for a failure to 
work the same within a stated period in the United States 
to a greater extent than abroad would work a hardship to 
American inventors greater than the advantage which would 
be obtained by the passage of such a bill; and, second, for 
the reason that there is an apparent movement in the indus- 
trial countries in which the working clause is now in force 
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toward a modification of its severity, and in some instances 
for its entire abrogation. Furthermore, I may say that cer- 
tain correspondence of the State Department is now in my 
possession, which, unfortunately, I am unable to place before 
your committee because of its confidential character, but of 
which your committee can undoubtedly obtain copies from 
the State Department on request. This correspondence indi- 
cates that efforts are now being made through diplomatic 


channels to obtain the exemption of American inventors 
from the working clauses contained in the laws of the 


greater industrial countries. 

H. R. 15,839, which provides that patents to foreign 
inventors should be granted for the same term, for instance, 
not exceeding 17 years, and upon the same conditions as to 
fees, taxes, and workings that are imposed by the patent 
laws of the country of which the inventor is a citizen, is 
objectionable, not only upon the broad ground above referred 
to, that it would work a greater hardship to American in- 
ventors than wouid be justified by the beneficial effects, but 
also for the reason that the enactment of this measure 
would throw upon the Patent Office the burden of ascer- 
taining in each instance the character of the laws of the 
country of which the applicant is a citizen and the issuance 
of patents of different terms and under different conditions 
in respect to feees, &c., for which there is no provision at 
present. This would require a very material increase in the 
force of the Patent Office. It would also highly complicate 
the administration of the patent law, both in the Patent 
Office and in the courts. 

H. R. 17,869, which is substantially identical with the 
provisions of the British act of August 28, 1907, is believed 
to be in contravention of the intent of section 8 of Article 
I. of the Constitution, which gives Congress power to pro- 
mote the progress of science and the useful arts by securing 
for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive 
rights to their respective writings and discoveries. The 
knowledge possessed by inventors that protection for the 
statutory period of 17 years will be guaranteed to 
them by the issuance of a patent of the United 
States affords a great inducement for them to dis- 
close to the public new ideas which they have conceived. 
Many such new and useful ideas, especially in cases of 
processes and articles of manufacture, might be suppressed 
if the inventors were required to work their inventions in 
this country within a definite period. In many instances 
industries are controlled by large corporations which are the 
owners of basic patents. Patentable improvements upon 
such manufactures can be made and sold in this country 
only upon payment of tribute to the holder of the basic 
patent. It is, therefore, obvious that the enactment of a 
working clause would give corporations the power, by a 
refusal to grant a license to use the basic patent, to sup- 
press the use of improvements for a time greater than that 
in which working would be required. Under such circum- 
stances the inventor would be powerless to license or sell 
his invention in foreign countries, since by doing so his 
patent in this country might be annulled. 

H. R. 21,180 is thought to be too brief and vague in its 
terms to warrant serious consideration. It requires merely 
that one-half the goods and articles sold under patents 
granted to citizens of any foreign country must be manu- 
factured within the United States. No penalty is provided 
for the violation of this provision. It does not appear what 
method is to be used to inquire whether one-half the goods 
are manufactured in the United States or what shall be 
done with goods imported in excess of the prescribed amount. 

H. R. 21,525 provides for the addition to the provisions 
of section 4920 of the Revised Statutes, which relates to 
defenses which may be pleaded in an infringement suit, of a 
clause that the failure to work the invention mainiy within 
the United States may be urged as a defense in an infringe- 
ment suit. This, perhaps, is the least objectionable of the 
measures pending before your committee, but the passage of 
this bill would vastly complicate the burdens thrown upon 
the courts of the United States, and it is believed would be 
of little benefit to the public. 

I am informed that the working clause of the British 
act of August 28, 1907, which became effective January 1, 
1908, has not proved entirely satisfactory, and that efforts 
are being made in England to have this clause modified. 
Furthermore, efforts are being made through diplomatic 
channels to secure the exemption of the American inventors 
from the provision of this clause. It is understood that the 
German law regarding the working of inventions is not at 
all satisfactory, and that German commercial circles are 
endeavoring to have this clause rescinded. This Department 
has been advised recently, through the State Department, 
that Switzerland has declared that the working clause of 
its patent law is not applicable to American inventors. 

Finally, it may be said that in a recent meeting of the 
International Association for the Protection of Industrial 
Property, a resolution was adopted recommending that the 
working clauses of the various patent laws of its adhering 
nations be canceled or replaced by a compulsory license 
system. 

In view of the facts above mentioned, I am of the opinion 
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that it is not advisable to enact at this session of Congress 
a law which will require the working of inventions in this 
country within a stated period. The passage of such a 
reciprocal measure would of course hinder, if not preclude, 
the rescision of similar measures in foreign countries or the 
exemptions in favor of citizens of the United States now 
being sought from foreign Governments. If no advance has 
been made through diplomatic channels prior to the con- 
vening of Congress in its next session, I shall be glad to give 
your committee the benefit of any knowledge which I may 
have obtained in the meantime, and will heartily co-operate 
with you, if desired, in the preparation of a measure of this 
character. 
Outloeck Favorable to American Inventors, 

It is reasonable to assume that the action of the 
Patent Committee in deferring a report upon any of the 
pending bills unti] next session, while intimating that the 
matter will then again be taken up, will have a strong 
tendency to bring the pending negotiations to a successful 
conclusion. It will be noted that the Commissioner 
pledges his co-operation in the formulation of a retalia- 
tory bill in the event that the negotiations fail of their 


purpose. WwW. L. C. 
Oe 


The Chicago Freight Rate Convention. 


At a conference of shipping interests held in Chica- 
go, May 15, it was decided to contest vigorously the 
advance in rates which the railroads in official classifica- 
tion territory propose to put into effect in the near 
future. Notice has been given to the carriers that unless 
they submit the whole question to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to be decided by the commission be- 
fore any advance becomes effective, the shippers will 
appeal to the Federal courts for restraining orders which 
will hold the new tariffs in abeyance until they can be 
reviewed by the proper tribunals. The _ resolutions 
adopted by the conference are, in part, as follows: 

1. That the carriers in official classification territory be 
notified that the shippers represented by this conference vigor- 
ously objec: to the carriers putting into effect the proposed in- 
crease in freight rates, and then leaving to the shippers to there- 
after complain and litigate—a course which will involve years 
of controversy, and during which time the increased rates will 
continue operative. 

2. The shippérs represented by this conference now propose 
to the carriers that the carriers submit to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the propriety and reasonableness of the pro- 
posed increase, and that such increase be held in abeyance until 
that tribunal has heard the parties in interest and has passed 
upon the question. But the shippers object to the carriers put- 
ting into effect the increased rates and then leaving to future 
determination as to whether such increase is reasonable. 

3. That unless the carriers, before the increased rates be- 
come effective, consent to the above proposed means of adjust- 
ing the issue, that this conference, through a committee of ac- 
tion to be by it appointed, take prompt and decisive steps in the 
appropriate judicial tribunals in the territory to be affected by 
such increase to stop such action by injunction or otherwise. 

4. That this conference, through its chairman, appoint a 
committee of 15 representative shippers with full power and 
authority to carry these resolutions into effect, and with further 
power to add to their number, and to reconvene and report to 
this conference from time to time as the exigencies of the sit- 
uation may require. 

This conference was called by the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and was attended by about 100 dele- 
gates from all parts of the country, representing indus- 
trial and commercial associations. The iron, steel and 
hardware interests were not directly represented, but del- 
egates were present from the manufacturers of agricul- 
tural implements, wagons, carriages and related lines. 
President F. W. Upham of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association opened the discussion by presenting a strong 
argument against the advance. He maintained that in 
the present time of business depression the railroads 
should bear their share and not attempt to shift their 
burden upon the shoulders of the shipper. 

The delegates from the Merchants’ Association of New 
York were the only ones who dissented from the view 
presented by Mr. Upham. They advised moderation, and 
urged that a committee be appointed to go to the railroads 
and investigate the claims that are made by railroad offi- 
cials regarding the increase in the cost of operation and 
the necessity of the advance. The New York men, how- 
ever, found themselves alone, and their arguments were 
not well received. 
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The Remedy Proposed by Counsel. 


Levy Mayer, general counsel for the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was called upon to address the 
convention and explain the legal rights and remedies of 
the shippers should they decide to contest the proposed 
increase in rates. Mr. Mayer recommended, as the sim- 
plest remedy to protect shipping interests, that Congress 
should pass the Fuiton bill, which would require a hear- 
ing and approval by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion before any freight tariff can be advanced. The im- 
mediate remedy, by injunction proceedings, he explained 
as follows: 

For many years the shippers enjoyed a mere travesty on 
pretended legal pretection against the constantly advancing 
freight rates. 

The carriers maintained the right to prevent decreases, but re- 
sisted the right to prevent increases. Such was the unreason- 
able and unjust state of the law until a few months ago, when 
Judge Kohlsaet, in the United States Circuit Court here, at the 
suit of the creamery companies of this country, entered a re- 
straining order preventing a threatened 100 per cent. increase 
in freight rates from taking effect, pending a hearing by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The courts once having taken this forward step and entered 
an order entirely consistent with right and equity, other judges 
soon followed and the result has been that in various poinis 
in the country other judges are now entering similar orders. 
There is therefore now available to the shippers of this country 
a judicial remedy which, though costly and troublesome, is 
nevertheless thoroughly adequate and efficient. 


W. C. Brown, vice-president of the New York Central 
system, was invited to address the conference. The ar- 
guments and statistics which he presented have in the 
main become familiar to shippers in the discussioon of 
recent months. He brought to the conference a message 
to the business men of the country which may have por- 
tentious meaning. He declared that if the railroads are 
unable to make the moderate advance which they pro- 
pose, to meet the growing expenses of operation, they will 
be forced to the alternative of making a general reduc- 
tion in wages. This, he believed, would bring on a dis- 
astrous struggle with organized labor that would cost 
the business men of tie country 10 times more than what 
the railroads ask. 

It is fortunate that the iron and steel interests have 
escaped this great contest, it having been decided by the 
‘ailroads, -as stated last week, to make no increase in 
rates on the principal articles of iron and steel. 


——_ so oe __—_ 


Last Year’s Turbine Business.—Retrospective of the 
development during the past year of the steam turbine, 
the accompanying figures reported by the Westinghouse 
Machine Company are interesting as tending to contro- 
vert the general impression that the turbine business suf- 
fered heavily during the year. Although one month’s 
business in 1906 still holds the record, at 62,100 kw., the 
year 1907 was marked by an average demand quite as 
large. As late as July, orders for 34,750 kw. were taken 
during that month, as compared with 25,750 for July, 
1906, which is a particularly gratifying showing. For 
the first nine months of each year the demand for tur- 
bines was as follows: 1907, 158,550 kw., and for 1906, 
152.400 kw. Or, taking the middle six months of the 
year, from April to September, inclusive, thus excluding 
the usual midwinter activity, as well as the late depres- 
sion, the average per month is as follows: 1907, 15,833 
kw.; 1906, 14.365 kw. Thus it is apparent that up to the 
period immediately preceding the depression of October 
the demand for turbine equipment shows a steady in- 
crease. It is interesting to note, in this connection, the 
ultimate results of commercial activity of the past few 
years. Had the business of the company kept on in- 
creasing at the same rate as prevailed during 1904 and 
1906, the year 1910 would have been marked by an an- 
nual output of 1,912,000 kw., or at the rate of 160,000 kw. 
per month. 

cis ciiipaieblipapaii i Ao, 

Centrifugal dust collectors for extracting dust from 
blast furnace gases are being installed at the Zenith 
Furnace, Duluth, Minn., and at the Wharton furnaces, 
Wharton, N. J. These dust collectors are designed by 
Frank C. Roberts & Co., Philadelphia, and are similar to 
those which have proved successful at a number of East- 
ern furnaces. 
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The Scully Steel & Iron Company 
Absorbs Kelley, Maus & Co. 


A deal, said to involve over $1,000,000, has just been 
closed by the Scully Steel & Iron Company, Chicago, 
whereby this company purchases and takes over all the 
realty, buildings, merchandise and business of Kelley, 
Maus & Co. The accounts and bills receivable of the 
latter company are not included in the transfer nor does 
the purchaser assume any of its indebtedness. 

The buildings, which include two modern warehouses, 
each 100 x 300 ft., two stories, are located on a site 257 
x 700 ft. at Ashland avenue and Twenty-fourth street, 
Chicago, recently acquired under a 99-year lease. In ad- 
dition to this property the Scully Steel & Iron Company 
has closed a 99-year lease for the premises adjoining on 
the south, making a tract 250 x 1400 ft., having slip and 
river frontage of 1650 ft. Upon this land the company 
will at once erect new warehouses of steel construction, 
which will be equipped with the most modern appliances 
for handling material rapidly and economically. These 
new buildings, in connection with those taken over from 
Kelley, Maus & Co., will comprise one of the largest and 
most up to date plants in the country for handling steel, 
iron and kindred lines. 

The heavier lines carried by Kelley, Maus & Co. will 
be incorporated with the stock of the Scully Steel & Iron 
Company, while the lighter lines, such as wagon and 
carriage makers’ and blacksmiths’ supplies, carried by 
the retiring company, will be taken over by a new cor- 
poration, called the Chicago Iron Store, which will be 
owned by W. M. Thompson and A. B. Scully. This busi- 
ness will be conducted in the building at the west end 
of Randolph street bridge, now occupied by Kelley, Maus 
& Co. as a branch store. The Scully Steel & Iron Com- 
pany and the Chicago Iron Store will work in close affil- 
iation. and as both will be located on the river they will 
be able to make quick delivery from either plant to cus- 
tomers having dock facilities and also to railroads. 

It is understood that Fred K. Maus, president of 
Kelley, Maus & Co., will for a time be connected with 
both the Scully Steel & Iron Company and the Chicago 
Iron Store. W. M. Thompson, who will be at the head 
of the Chicago Iron Store, has been active manager of 
the business of Kelley, Maus & Co., and is president of 
the Hardware Jobbers’ Association. A. B. Scully, the 
founder and president of the Scully Steel & Iron Com- 
pany, is widely known in iron and steel circles. He 
looks upon the present time as most favorable for for- 
ward business movements, feeling that existing condi- 
tions are only temporary and that present expansion 
will be required to take care of future business. 

The merger involved in this transaction covers an 
extensive line of iron and steel materials, including 
structural steel, bars, hoops, bands, boiler shop and 
railroad supplies, sheet iron workers’ supplies, electrical 
steel corrugated sheets, iron and steel machinery, boiler 
tubes, wagon and carriage makers’ and blacksmiths’ sup- 
plies, and a full line of machinists’ supplies and hard- 
ware. : 

The establishment of Kelley, Maus & Co. is one of the 
oldest steel and iron houses in Chicago, having been 
founded in 1877 by Messrs. Kelley and Maus, the firm 
later absorbing the old established houses of S. D. Kim- 
bark & Co., Parkhurst & Wilkinson and the Thompson- 
Hoof Company. 

—_——»3.--—_____ 

The Passaic Steel Works May Be Sold.—Upon ap- 
plication of John R. Lee and William A. Arnold, receivers 
of the Passaic Steel Company, Paterson, N. J., United 
States Judge William M. Lanning, at Trenton, N. J., May 
16, made an order to show cause why the company’s plant 
should not be sold for the benefit of creditors. William 
B. Gourley, counsel for the receivers, in applying for the 
order, which is returnable May 25, said that the concern 
is losing money under the receivership, and the assets 
are rapidly shrinking in value. The assets are placed at 
$1,087,262.99 above liabilities, although the total loss for 
the four months the receivers have been in charge nets 
$54,157.45. 
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' The Grand Rapids Electrical Show. 


The Grand Rapids Electrical Show Association closed 
a successful week’s exhibition at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
May 16. This was the first show of the kind held in 
Michigan. About 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space on the first 
floor of the Waters Building was occupied. The exterior 
of the building was brilliantly illuminated, while at cen- 
tral points in the downtown district electrical signs were 
swung across the streets. The interior was beautifully 
arranged and was a fairyland of light and color. Con- 
certs by band and orchestra were given afternoons and 
evenings. 

Some of the features of the display included the fol- 
lowing: The apparatus in daily use on the Great Lakes 
was exhibited by the Clark Wireless Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Company, this Detroit Company having five wire- 
less stations now in operation, located at Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Port Huron and Detroit, with one under 
construction at Sault Ste. Marie. The Grand Rapids- 
Muskegon Power Company showed a cottage of seven 
rooms, completely furnished and fitted up with electrical 
appliances to make life easy, ranging from cigar igniters 
in the den to potato parers in the pantry. There were 
many suggestions for the “house beautiful” in the dis- 
play of mantels and grates made by the Rathbone & Pan- 
igot Company, Grand Rapids. The full list of exhibitors 
was as follows: 

Bryant-Marsh Company, Chicago. 

Globe Mfg. Company, Battle Creek. 

Clark Wireless Telegraph & Telephone Company, Detroit. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Company, Milwaukee. 

Northwestern Storage Battery Company, Milwaukee. 

Wagner Eleciric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Electro-Corno Company, Elkhart, Ind. 

M. B. Wheeler Electric Company, Grand Rapids. 

Rathbone-Panigot Company, Grand Rapids. 

Neuman Electric Company, Grand Rapids. 

Erwin & Co.. Chicago. 

Citizens’ Telephone Company, Grand Rapids. 

Hy-Cart Battery Company, Grand Rapids. 

Michigan State Telephone Company, Grand Rapids. 

Western Electric Company, Chicago. 

Chicago Fuse Wire Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

Illinois Electric Ventilating Company, Chicago. 

Toledo Chandelier Mfg. Company, Toledo. 

Adams & Hart Company, Grand Rapids. 

1900 Washing Machine Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Holopbone Company, New York City. 

Electric Renovator Mfg. Company, New York City. 

Oliver Machinery Company, Grand Rapids. 

Fostoria Incandescent Lamp Company, Fostoria, Ohio. 

Grand Rapids Railway Company, Grand Rapids. 

International Correspondence Schools, Seranton, Pa. 

Lewis Electric Company, Grand Rapids. 

National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Grand Rapids-Muskegon Power Company, Grand Rapids. 

Fox Typewriter Company, Grand Rapids. 

American Electric Fuse Company, Muskegon. 

Fort Wayne Electric Company, Fort Wayne. 

Grand Rapids Electric Company, Grand Rapids. 

Riehl Mfg. Company, Elizabethport, N. J. 

Shelton Electric Vibrator Company, Chicago. 

Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

National Repair & Cleaning Company, Grand Rapids. 

John Merryweather, Grand Rapids. 

Brunswick Reflector Company, Brunswick, N. J. 

G. F. Blakesiee Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

Michigan Mobile Car-Sign Company, Grand Rapids. 
- ——~»>- 2. - 

Among the most important conventions to be held 
this year in Europe is the Eighth International Congress 
for the Prevention of Accidents. Its sessions are held 
every three years and are always attended by the most 
influential government officials, publicists and social 
economists, men of affairs and professors. The reports 
of this congress are made by the most eminent world 
specialists, so that the volume of these proceedings is the 
record of the world’s latest and best advance in accident 
prevention. Of special value will be the report of an in- 
ternational committee on the standardization, so to speak, 
oc accidents—their causes, duration and results—so that 
a world standard may be agreed upon as the basis for a 
comparative study. Membership in this congress is $2, 
which entitles the subscriber to all the reports and the 
complete proceedings. The membership fee may be sent 
to Dr. W. H. Tolman, 231 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, by whom it will be acknowledged and forwarded to 
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The National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association. 


One of the great advantages that the American 
has over the man of any other country lies in his abil- 
ity and his disposition for co-operation.—ANDREW 
CARNEGIE. 


With this quotation printed at the top of their pro- 
gramme, members of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association began their semi-annual convention at the 
Chalfonte, Atlantic City, Tuesday morning, May 19. 
That the prominent machine tool builders of this country 
have the disposition for co-operation is shown by the 
large number present at this gathering and the enthu- 
siasm and harmony prevailing in meeting the problems 
brought forward for the betterment of trade conditions 
and the industry as a whole. 


The Question of Prices. 


That these men, who represent the backbone of the 
industry which is the parent of all other machinery 
manufacture, see signs of an early resumption of busi- 
ness activity is apparent by the absolute unanimity with 
which they agree that existing prices shall be maintained. 

While, of course, no united action can be taken by 
the organization on such matters, yet it is interesting 
to note the private attitude of the individual manufac- 
turers in relation to this interesting phase of the present 
situation. The opinion expressed by the machine tool 
builders individually that prices should be maintained, 
dovetailing, as it does, so well with that of the dealers 
as expressed at Richmond last week on the occasion of 
the Supply and Machinery conventions, clears the at- 
mosphere of any doubt which may have been entertained 
on this point by hesitating prospective purchasers. It 
indicates that both manufacture and merchant have an 
abiding faith in the near future, and are looking for- 
ward toward bright business prospects in store for them. 
It proves that the machine tool trade has been educated 
beyond that point where a temporary cessation in buy- 
ing activity can throw it into confusion. It is an evi- 
dence that the making and selling of machine tools like 
iron and steel is in the hands of men who believe in 
stability of values and not violent fluctuations, and who 
are each willing to stand by his convictions and trust 
that his neighbor will, by following his example, assist 
in preventing a situation which would be demoralizing 
to the entire industry, and, in fact, the entire industrial 
structure. 

It is a reassurance to the consumer who always 
benefits by stability in prices as he knows that in plac- 
ing an order in a firmly maintained market, he is buying 
as well as anyone else can buy. 

During the last: few months machine tool manufac- 
turers have had- an opportunity and the time to look 
earefully into their manufacturing costs and have 
learned that these have not fallen off with the decline in 
orders. In fact, there are certain manufacturers who 
have found that they have been selling too low and have 
stated that they intend advancing prices. Two of these 
manufacturers produce drill presses and one is a builder 
of high grade planers. 


President Eberhardt'’s Address, 


As for the actual transaction of the convention, after 
the usual opening routine, President Fred L. Eberhardt 
delivered his address, saying: 

I have kept in touch with business conditions and the 
general sentiment of the trade throughout the country, not 
only by correspondence, but by personal visitation during 
the last several months, and the general consensus of opinion 
seems to be that no appreciable amount of new business 
could have been created by a reduction of prices, and that 
the margin of profit now existing in machine tools is not 
great enough to warrant any reduction. I confidently feel 
that the worst has passed, and with the political horizon 
cleared, confidence will supplant doubt and normal business 
conditions return. Some question has arisen as to the eligi- 
bility of manufacturers of certain tools, and I certainly be- 
lieve it would be a good idea for us to consider revising or 
so specifically wording Article 3 Section 1 of our constitution 
which covers the conditions governing membership in our 
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association, as to admit these concerns, whose agencies, in- 
terests, &c., are identical with ours, and who would no doubt 
make valuable acquisition to our association. 

A very important point, especially in great business de- 
pressions, is the moral steadying effect of the high priced 
manufacturers who know that they must maintain prices 
because they are based on their true costs and do not bear 
an unreasonable or an unjust profit. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the work of our 
Cost Committee, for if rightly taken up and considered, I 
feel it will prove of great benefit to our members. 

I would also submit for the consideration of our members 
a recommendation that an Arbitration Committee be elected 
annually, to consider and arbitrate differences that may arise 
between the different manufacturers, which the special com- 
mittees are unable to adjust. It would be my desire, how- 
ever, to’see all matters adjusted amicably between the man- 
ufacturers themselves, or in committee, rather than to neces- 
sitate submitting same to a Board of Arbitration, but feel 
that with our growing membership and varied interests, the 
possibility of something of this kind arising in the future 
should be provided for. 


Secretary Montanu»’ Report. 


Secretary P. E. Montanus in his report stated that 
five companies had applied for membership to the asso- 
ciation, naming the Ingersoll Milling Machine Company, 
Rockford, Ill.; International Machine Tool Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Sibley Machine Too] Company, South 
Bend, Ind.; T. C. Dill Machine Company and Edwin R. 
Harrington & Co.. both of Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Mon- 
tanus referred to the fact that 13 apprenticeship diplomas 
had been applied for since the last meeting, last October, 
the first going to a boy in the shop of the Norton Grind- 
ing Company, Worcester, Mass. He stated that several 
other organizations had applied for them and that the 
scheme was meeting with excellent success. 

E. P. Bullard, Jr., chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship System, introduced a resolution providing 
that the association print in pamphlet form the complete 
findings and recommendations of this committee for gen- 
eral distribution. The resolution was referred to the 
Resolution Committee. 


Uniform Cost Accounting, 


In the absence of F. A. Geier of the Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company, who is chairman of the Committee 
on Uniform Cost Accounting, C. Wood Walter submitted 
the report of this committee. He stated that the profits 
in the machine tool business are not sufficiently large as 
compared with the capital invested and the risks in- 
volved. He attributed this to the fact that many manu- 
facturers do not actually know just what their product 
costs, and are often led into unintelligent competition. 
The committee, he said, was appoointed to arrive at a 
schedule which would embrace all the elements entering 
into the total cost of manufacturing and selling a ma- 
chine tool with the expectation that such a schedule 
might be followed by all uniformly in arriving at costs, 
so that when discussing costs the same elements of ex- 
pense will be considered by all. He then reviewed the 
fact that in order to arrive at a final and authoritative 
form, the association sanctioned the employment of an 
expert. This form, he said, was now complete, having 
been compiled by Franklin of Mitter & Franklin of 
Boston. Continuing, he said: 

In the replies which have been made to the questions 
sent out by Mr. Franklin you will be surprised to learn that 
quite a large number of our members admit that they are 
making no effort to figure costs at all; a still larger number 
admit that they make only a partial effort, figuring simply 
material and direct labor; others admit that they figure 
material and direct labor, but estimate the overhead expense ; 
others state they figure in their manufacturing costs—ma- 
terial, labor and overhead expense, but they manifestly omit 
in their figures many items of expense which certainly must 
go against their profits at any period when they close their 
books by inventory. 

Mr. Franklin has presented us with a method of figuring 
these costs. Many of us will have methods which differ 
somewhat from his, but the essential point is that we shall 
all, in figuring costs, include at least all the elements of cost 
as recommended by the committee, and on the basis as 
therein recommended. The essential features of this recom- 
mendation are as follows: 

Four fundamental elements embrace complete costs: 
1. Materials. 2. Direct labor. 3. All overhead manufactur- 
ing expense. 4. All selling expense. 
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1. Materials should be charged at the prices paid for 
them and a method devised to take care of this. 

2. Direct labor should be charged at the prices paid for 
it and a method devised for taking care of it. 

3. The overhead manufacturing expense may be taken 
care of by a simple method of bookkeeping which will gather 
together every month or every quarter these total manufactur- 
ing expenses. Here is where the usual method of estimating 
cost is weak, in that it omits many of these expenses. 

In the first report made by this committee and the chart 
prepared, we endeavored to list these expenses, and the final 
report is intended to embrace all of these, though you may 
sub-divide them at your will. These, however, must include 
all salaries which are not embraced in selling expense; all 
non-producing labor in the shop; rent, taxes, insurance, 
water, light, fuel, supplies and the usual expenses which fall 
within this class; including all maintenance expenditures 
(and this embraces every expenditure which does not create 
an actual new inventory value) and to these we have added 
depreciation and interest on investment. 

In the report we have made certain recommendations as 
regards depreciation, which may be discussed in detail later, 
and have given our reasons as to why an interest on our 
investment should be charged into our costs. 

We have recommended that all these expenses be charged 
against the product on which we are figuring cost on a pro- 
ductive hour basis; in other words, each productive hour for 
the monthly or quarterly period, is charged with its share 
of the total manufacturing expense. This productive hour 
basis may not be better than some other basis, but we must 
use some method which is uniform, and we have considered 
that a productive hour comes closest to the truth. 

4. We have then classified the selling expenses and have 
recommended their application to the costs on a percentage 
basis against the selling value. 

We believe that the application of these elements on the 
basis as recommended by the committee will produce safe 
and complete costs. No elaborate cost system is necessary to 
accomplish this, nor is it necessary to put these costs through 
the general books. Practically the only item which requires 
some expense beyond the slight clerical labor necessary to 
gather together our manufacturing expenses and selling ex- 
penses and prorate them, is the necessary expense of gather- 
ing the time on the jobs, something which most of us now do. 

Aside from the commercial benefits to be obtained by 
this uniform method of figuring costs by all of us as com- 
petitors, certainly the slight expense to which we will be put 
in obtaining our costs will pay for itself over and over again, 
if it pays a manufacturer to work in the light instead of in 
the dark—to know on what items he is making a fair profit 
and on what items he is losing money—to know when a cost 
is advancing, so that he may stop it. 

It is earnestly hoped, therefore, by the committee, that 
the members will accept this report in an open and broad- 
minded manner, and not too critical a manner, and seize the 
good results that may be drawn therefrom and take one 
decided step forward in putting an end to the competition 
which results from an ignorance of true and complete costs, 
to the end that we may get a legitimate profit for our 
product. 

Many other bodies of manufacturers have long ago ad- 
vanced to this point, and surely the line of manufacture in 
America which leads the world to-day in the merit of its 
product, should not lag behind other enterprises in demand- 
ing a fair and legitimate profit therefor, based upon its fair 
and legitimate cost. 


Mr. Walter’s report was enthusiastically received, and 
a resolution was unanimously carried adopting the re- 
port and continuing the committee, and urging the mem- 
bers to compute their costs on the basis recommended by 
the committee. Printed copies of Mr. Franklin’s recom- 
mendations were distributed among the members present 
and Secretary Montanus announced that copies had been 
mailed to all members of the association. 

Mr. Franklin being present he was called upon to ad 
dress the members and answer such questions as might 
be asked. He stated that the system recommended was 
operating very successfully in two plants where about 
150 men were employed. In one he said the system was 
installed without the necessity for any increase in clerical 
help. In the other, where he said no system of any kind 
had previously been in operation, a $12 clerk was the only 
additional clerical help required to maintain the system. 


Wednesday Morning. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 20, 1908 (By Teleyraph). 
—A large part of Wednesday morning’s session was 
taken up with the reports of the various machine tool 
committees, all of which were encouraging and optimis- 
tic as to the business situation. I. H. Johnson, Jr., re- 
ported for the committee to meet the National Supply 


and Machinery Dealers’ Associa tion when necessary, and 


submitted for the consideration of the members a propo- 
sition for adopting a uniform contract or agreement form. 


He suggested that the members of the association stipu- 
late that prices may be changed by the manufacturers 
by telegraphic notice. Copies of the report were ordered 
sent to the members and the matter will be considered 
at the next meeting of the organization. 

C. H. Norton, as chairman of the Committee on Foun- 
dry Maiters, made an interesting report, in which he 
stated that his committee had found on making inquiries 
among the manufacturers that the average foundryman 
does not assume as much responsibility as he should in 
the matter of bad castings. He recommended that the 
organization take steps to break up the traditional meth- 
ods of foundry operation. This was only a minority re 
port, however, and the majority of the committee sided 
with the foundrymen by declaring that in their opinion 
the foundry trade had many difficulties to contend with, 
and as a rule is fair in its treatment of the machine tool 
builder. A recommendation was made by Murray Ship- 
ley, Cincinnati, Ohio, chairman of the Committee on 
Claims of Buyers Against Manufacturers, that the asso- 
ciation adopt a rule to the effect that the cost of inves- 
tigating such claims be assumed by the party at fault. 
His idea, as he explained it, was that in cases where the 
buyer’s claim was proved to be one without a reasonable 
foundation, the latter should pay the expense incurred by 
the manufacturer in investigating it. 


—_———__§-o__—_—_ 


An interesting list of papers is announced for the semi- 
annual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers to be held in Detroit, Mich. June 23 to 26. 
Excursions will be made to manufacturing plants, the 
shipbuilding yards and various points of interest in and 
around the city. Among the excursions planned is one to 
the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor. The Gas 
Power Section of the society will hold a session, and the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education and 
the Society of Automobile Engineers will hold meetings 
in Detroit at the same time. As far as possible sessions 
will be arranged so that members interested in subjects 
treated by the other societies may attend their sessions 
without missing papers on related subjects read before 
their own society. 

The Executive Committee of the National Prosperity 
Association has issued a call to all manufacturing and 
commercial concerns in St. Louis to make June 1 “ em- 
‘ployment day.” They are requested to take back on that 
day as many as possible of their employees who have 
been laid off and to start the wheels moving in their fac- 
tories. Assurances have been given by employers that 
this will be done, and the committee believes that “ em- 
ployment day ” will mark the return of prosperity to St. 
Louis. 

In an effort to reduce the cotton acreage and keep up 
the price of cotton, the Farmers’ Union of Georgia has 
appealed to its members to plow up at least 20 per cent. 
of the cotton already planted, and in some regions whole 
fields have already been so treated. The land is being 
replanted in corn and peas. 


The outlook for emergency currency legislation at 
Washington is less promising. The indications are that 
the Senate will stand by the essentials of the Aldrich 
bill, while the House conferees insist that the provision 
of the Vreeland bill “that any security, including com- 
mercial paper,” shall be used as a basis for currency 
must remain. in any measure, that may be adopted. 


A joint comimittee representing the State of New York, 
several municipalities and a number of transportation 
companies appeared, asked the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors at Washington this week for $20,000,000 for 
deepening and widening the channel of the Hudson River 
between Hudson and Troy, N. Y. 
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The National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association. 


One of the great advantages that the American 
has over the man of any other country lies in his abil- 
ity and his disposition for co-operation.—ANDREW 
CARNEGIE. 


With this quotation printed at the top of their pro- 
gramme, members of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association began their semi-annual convention at the 
Chalfonte, Atlantic City, Tuesday morning, May 19. 
That the prominent machine tool builders of this country 
have the disposition for co-operation is shown by the 
large number present at this gathering and the enthu- 
siasm and harmony prevailing in meeting the problems 
brought forward for the betterment of trade conditions 
and the industry as a whole. 


The Question of Prices. 


That these men, who represent the backbone of the 
industry which is the parent of all other machinery 
manufacture, see signs of an early resumption of busi- 
ness activity is apparent by the absolute unanimity with 
which they agree that existing prices shall be maintained. 

While, of course, no united action can be taken by 
the organization on such matters, yet it is interesting 
to note the private attitude of the individual manufac- 
turers in relation to this interesting phase of the present 
situation. The opinion expressed by the machine tool 
builders individually that prices should be maintained, 
dovetailing, as it does, so well with that of the dealers 
as expressed at Richmond last week on the occasion of 
the Supply and Machinery conventions, clears the at- 
mosphere of any doubt which may have been entertained 
on this point by hesitating prospective purchasers. It 
indicates that both manufacture and merchant have an 
abiding faith in the near future, and are looking for- 
ward toward bright business prospects in store for them. 
It proves that the machine tool trade has been educated 
beyond that point where a temporary cessation in buy- 
ing activity can throw it into confusion. It is an evi- 
dence that the making and selling of machine tools like 
iron and steel is in the hands of men who believe in 
stability of values and not violent fluctuations, and who 
are each willing to stand by his convictions and trust 
that his neighbor will, by following his example, assist 
in preventing a situation which would be demoralizing 
to the entire industry, and, in fact, the entire industrial 
structure. 

It is a reassurance to the consumer who always 
benefits by stability in prices as he knows that in plac- 
ing an order in a firmly maintained market, he is buying 
as well as anyone else can buy. 

During the last- few months machine tool manufac- 
turers have had- an opportunity and the time to look 
earefully into their manufacturing costs and have 
learned that these have not fallen off with the decline in 
orders. In fact, there are certain manufacturers who 
have found that they have been selling too low and have 
stated that they intend advancing prices. Two of these 
manufacturers produce drill presses and one is a builder 
of high grade planers. 


President Eberhardt'’s Address, 


As for the actual transaction of the convention, after 
the usual opening routine, President Fred L. Eberhardt 
delivered his address, saying: 


I have kept in touch with business conditions and the 
general sentiment of the trade throughout the country, not 
only by correspondence, but by personal visitation during 
the last several months, and the general consensus of opinion 
seems to be that no appreciable amount of new business 
could have been created by a reduction of prices, and that 
the margin of profit now existing in machine tools is not 
great enough to warrant any reduction. I confidently feel 
that the worst has passed, and with the political horizon 
cleared, confidence will supplant doubt and normal business 
conditions return. Some question has arisen as to the eligi- 
bility of manufacturers of certain tools, and I certainly be- 
lieve it would be a good idea for us to consider revising or 
so specifically wording Article 3 Section 1 of our constitution 
which covers the conditions governing membership in our 
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association, as to admit these concerns, whose agencies, in- 
terests, &c., are identical with ours, and who would no doubt 
make valuable acquisition to our association. 

A very important point, especially in great business de- 
pressions, is the moral steadying effect of the high priced 
manufacturers who know that they must maintain prices 
because they are based on their true costs and do not bear 
an unreasonable or an unjust profit. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the work of our 
Cost Committee, for if rightly taken up and considered, I 
feel it will prove of great benefit to our members. 

I would also submit for the consideration of our members 
a recommendation that an Arbitration Committee be elected 
annually, to consider and arbitrate differences that may arise 
between the different manufacturers, which the special com- 
mittees are unable to adjust. It would be my desire, how- 
ever, to*see all matters adjusted amicably between the man- 
ufacturers themselves, or in committee, rather than to neces- 
sitate submitting same to a Board of Arbitration, but feel 
that with our growing membership and varied interests, the 
possibility of something of this kind arising in the future 
should be provided for. 


Secretary Montanu»’ Report, 


Secretary P. E. Montanus in his report stated that 
five companies had applied for membership to the asso- 
ciation, naming the Ingersoll Milling Machine Company, 
Rockford, Ill.; International Machine Tool Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Sibley Machine Too] Company, South 
Bend, Ind.; T. C. Dill Machine Company and Edwin R. 
Harrington & Co.. both of Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Mon- 
tanus referred to the fact that 13 apprenticeship diplomas 
had been applied for since the last meeting, last October, 
the first going to a boy in the shop of the Norton Grind- 
ing Company, Worcester, Mass. He stated that several 
other organizations had applied for them and that the 
scheme was meeting with excellent success. 

E. P. Bullard, Jr., chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship System, introduced a resolution providing 
that the association print in pamphlet form the complete 
findings and recommendations of this committee for gen- 
eral distribution. The resolution was referred to the 
Resolution Committee. 


Uniform Cost Accounting, 


In the absence of F. A. Geier of the Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company, who is chairman of the Committee 
on Uniform Cost Accounting, C. Wood Walter submitted 
the report of this committee. He stated that the profits 
in the machine too] business are not sufficiently large as 
compared with the capital invested and the risks in- 
volved. He attributed this to the fact that many manu- 
facturers do not actually know just what their product 
costs, and are often led into unintelligent competition. 
The committee, he said, was appoointed to arrive at a 
schedule which would embrace all the elements entering 
into the total cost of manufacturing and selling a ma- 
chine tool with the expectation that such a schedule 
might be followed by all uniformly in arriving at costs, 
so that when discussing costs the same elements of ex- 
pense will be considered by all. He then reviewed the 
fact that in order to arrive at a final and authoritative 
form, the association sanctioned the employment of an 
expert. This form, he said, was now complete, having 
been compiled by Franklin of Mitter & Franklin of 
Boston. Continuing, he said: 

In the replies which have been made to the questions 
sent out by Mr. Franklin you will be surprised to learn that 
quite a large number of our members admit that they are 
making no effort to figure costs at all; a still larger number 
admit that they make only a partial effort, figuring simply 
material and direct labor; others admit that they figure 
material and direct labor, but estimate the overhead expense ; 
others state they figure in their manufacturing costs—ma- 
terial, labor and overhead expense, but they manifestly omit 
in their figures many items of expense which certainly must 
go against their profits at any period when they close their 
books by inventory. 

Mr. Franklin has presented us with a method of figuring 
these costs. Many of us will have methods which differ 
somewhat from his, but the essential point is that we shall 
all, in figuring costs, include at least all the elements of cost 
as recommended by the committee, and on the basis as 
therein recommended. The essential features of this recom- 
mendation are as follows: 

Four fundamental elements 
1. Materials. 2. Direct labor. 
ing expense. 4. 


embrace complete costs: 
8. All overhead manufactur- 
All selling expense. 
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1. Materials should be charged at the prices paid for 
them and a method devised to take care of this. 

2. Direct labor should be charged at the prices paid for 
it and a method devised for taking care of it. 

3. The overhead manufacturing expense may be taken 
care of by a simple method of bookkeeping which will gather 
together every month or every quarter these total manufactur- 
ing expenses. Here is where the usual method of estimating 
cost is weak, in that it omits many of these expenses. 

In the first report made by this committee and the chart 
prepared, we endeavored to list these expenses, and the final 
report is intended to embrace all of these, though you may 
sub-divide them at your will. These, however, must include 
all salaries which are not embraced in selling expense; all 
non-producing labor in the shop; rent, taxes, insurance, 
water, light, fuel, supplies and the usual expenses which fall 
within this class; including all maintenance expenditures 
(and this embraces every expenditure which does not create 
an actual new inventory value) and to these we have added 
depreciation and interest on investment. 

In the report we have made certain recommendations as 
regards depreciation, which may be discussed in detail later, 
and have given our reasons as to why an interest on our 
investment should be charged into our costs. 

We have recommended that all these expenses be charged 
against the product on which we are figuring cost on a pro- 
ductive hour basis; in other words, each productive hour for 
the monthly or quarterly period, is charged with its share 
of the total manufacturing expense. This productive hour 
basis may not be better than some other basis, but we must 
use some method which is uniform, and we have considered 
that a productive hour comes closest to the truth. 

4. We have then classified the selling expenses and have 
recommended their application to the costs on a percentage 
basis against the selling value. 

We believe that the application of these elements on the 
basis as recommended by the committee will produce safe 
and complete costs. No elaborate cost system is necessary to 
accomplish this, nor is it necessary to put these costs through 
the general books. Practically the only item which requires 
some expense beyond the slight clerical labor necessary to 
gather together our manufacturing expenses and selling ex- 
penses and prorate them, is the necessary expense of gather- 
ing the time on the jobs, something which most of us now do. 

Aside from the commercial benefits to be obtained by 
this uniform method of figuring costs by all of us as com- 
petitors, certainly the slight expense to which we will be put 
in obtaining our costs will pay for itself over and over again, 
if it pays a manufacturer to work in the light instead of in 
the dark—to know on what items he is making a fair profit 
and on what items he is losing money—to know when a cost 
is advancing, so that he may stop it. 

It is earnestly hoped, therefore, by the committee, that 
the members will accept this report in an open and broad- 
minded manner, and not too critical a manner, and seize the 
good results that may be drawn therefrom and take one 
decided step forward in putting an end to the competition 
which results from an ignorance of true and complete costs, 
to the end that we may get a legitimate profit for our 
product. 

Many other bodies of manufacturers have long ago ad- 
vanced to this point, and surely the line of manufacture in 
America which leads the world to-day in the merit of its 
product, should not lag behind other enterprises in demand- 
ing a fair and legitimate profit therefor, based upon its fair 
and legitimate cost. 


Mr. Walter’s report was enthusiastically received, and 
a resolution was unanimously carried adopting the re- 
port and continuing the committee, and urging the mem- 
bers to compute their costs on the basis recommended by 
the committee. Printed copies of Mr. Franklin’s recom- 
mendations were distributed among the members present 
and Secretary Montanus announced that copies had been 
mailed to all members of the association. 

Mr. Franklin being present he was called upon to ad 
dress the members and answer such questions as might 
be asked. He stated that the system recommended wus 
operating very successfully in two plants where about 
150 men were employed. In one he said the system was 
installed without the necessity for any increase in clerical 
help. In the other, where he said no system of any kind 
had previously been in operation, a $12 clerk was the only 
additional clerical help required to maintain the system. 


Wednesday Morning. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 20, 1908 (By Telegraph). 
—A large part of Wednesday morning’s session was 
taken up with the reports of the various machine tool 
committees, all of which were encouraging and optimis- 
tic as to the business situation. I. H. Johnson, Jr., re- 
ported for the committee to meet the National Supply 


and Machinery Dealers’ Association when necessary, and 


submitted for the consideration of the members a propo- 
sition for adopting a uniform contract or agreement form. 


He suggested that the members of the association stipu- 
late that prices may be changed by the manufacturers 
by telegraphic notice. Copies of the report were ordered 
sent to the members and the matter will be considered 
at the next meeting of the organization. 

C. H. Norton, as chairman of the Committee on Foun- 
dry Maiters, made an interesting report, in which he 
stated that his committee had found on making inquiries 
among the manufacturers that the average foundryman 
does not assume as much responsibility as he should in 
the matter of bad castings. He recommended that the 
organization take steps to break up the traditional meth- 
ods of foundry operation. This was only a minority re- 
port, however, and the majority of the committee sided 
with the foundrymen by declaring that in their opinion 
the foundry trade had many difficulties to contend with, 
and as a rule is fair in its treatment of the machine tool 
builder. A recommendation was made by Murray Ship- 
ley, Cincinnati, Ohio, chairman of the Committee on 
Claims of Buyers Against Manufacturers, that the asso- 
ciation adopt a rule to the effect that the cost of inves- 
tigating such claims be assumed by the party at fault. 
His idea, as he explained it, was that in cases where the 
buyer’s claim was proved to be one without a reasonable 
foundation, the latter should pay the expense incurred by 
the manufacturer in investigating it. 


OO 


An interesting list of papers is announced for the semi- 
annual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers to be held in Detroit, Mich., June 23 to 26. 
Excursions will be made to manufacturing plants, the 
shipbuilding yards and various points of interest in and 
around the city. Among the excursions planned is one to 
the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor. The Gas 
Power Section of the society will hold a session, and the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education and 
the Society of Automobile Engineers will hold meetings 
in Detroit at the same time. As far as possible sessions 
will be arranged so that members interested in subjects 
treated by the other societies may attend their sessions 
without missing papers on related subjects read before 
their own society. 





The Executive Committee of the National Prosperity 
Association has issued a call to all manufacturing and 
commercial concerns in St. Louis to make June 1 “ em- 


‘ployment day.” They are requested to take back on that 


day as many as possible of their employees who have 
been laid off and to start the wheels moving in their fac- 
tories. Assurances have been given by employers that 
this will be done, and the committee believes that “ em- 
ployment day ” will mark the return of prosperity to St. 
Louis. 

In an effort to reduce the cotton acreage and keep up 
the price of cotton, the Farmers’ Union of Georgia has 
appealed to its members to plow up at least 20 per cent. 
of the cotton already planted, and in some regions whole 
fields have already been so treated. The land is being 
replanted in corn and peas. 


The outlook for emergency currency legislation at 
Washington is less promising. The indications are that 
the Senate will stand by the essentials of the Aldrich 
bill, while the House conferees insist that the provision 
of the Vreeland bill “that any security, including com- 
mercial paper,” shall be used as a basis for currency 
must remain, in any measure, that may be adopted. 


A joint committee representing the State of New York, 
several municipalities and a number of transportation 
companies appeared, asked the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors at Washington this week for $20,000,000 for 
deepening and widening the channel of the Hudson River 
between Hudson and Troy, N. Y. 
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OBITUARY. 


ARTHUR KOPPEL, 

Arthur Koppel, president of the Arthur Koppel Com- 
pany, 66-68 Broad street, New York, died suddenly May 
13, in Baden-Baden, Germany, of heart failure. He leaves 
a widow, three sons and one daughter. 

Mr. Koppel was born in Dresden, Germany, in 1851, 
and started in business at the early age of 17 years. He 
was first interested in the handling of structural iron 
and established his own firm in Berlin in 1876, taking 
up the problem of transporting all kinds of material Dy 
narrow gauge portable railroads. He made the idea of 
portable industrial track popular, and this is to-day 





ARTHUR KOPPEL. 


known all over the world, in industrial, agricultural and 
mining enterprises, as Koppel material. 

The business, which Mr. Koppel founded, was, in 1905, 
made a stock company. This company now owns 52 
branch houses located throughout the world, with eight 
manufacturing plants, of which three are in Germany, 
one in France, one in Austria, one in Russia, one in Spain 
and one in the United States. The American business 
was established 10 years ago, and in 1906 Mr. Koppel 
came to the United States and decided to build an Amer- 
ican plant. He therefore purchased 700 acres of prop- 
erty in Beaver County, Pa., 30 miles west of Pittsburgh, 
where he founded the township of Koppel, and erected 
the most modern plant in this line in the United States. 

There will be no change in the policy of the company, 
the management being in a Board of Directors. One of 
the managers of the New York office is Kurt Koppel, i 
son of the deceased, who is at the present time on his 
way to Germany. 

Davip Ork SETTLEMIRE, president of the Mount Ver- 
non Car Mfg. Company, died at his home in Litchfield, 
Ill, May 7, aged 81 years. He was a native of Mis- 
souri, was raised on a farm and served an apprentice- 
ship as cabinet maker in Carlinville, III. He subse- 
quently became a carpenter and contractor and then built 
a flouring mill at Gillespie, Ill., which he operated for 
several years. In 1866 he removed to Litchfield and 
started a grain elevator, continuing in this line until 
1876, when he was elected president of the Litchfield 
Car Mfg. Company, which had just made an assignment. 
He managed the business of the assignee until the 
sale of the property, when he purchased it and organized 
the Litchfield Car & Machine Company, of which he 
was also elected president, holding that position until 
1889, when he sold out his interest in the company and 
organized the Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Company, erecting 
a much larger and more complete plant. He was a 
large employer of labor during the greater part of his 
life, and the statement is made that he never had a 
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serious strike or labor trouble. He was a progressive 
man in all his undertakings and took a deep interest 
in the growth and upbuilding of the two adjoining 
cities of Litchfield and Mount Vernon. He leaves a 
widow, a son and a daughter. The daughter is the wife 
of W. C. Arthurs, vice president of the Mount Vernon 
Car Mfg. Company, who has for some years been the 
active manager of the company, owing to the age and 
infirmity of Mr. Settlemire. 

Capt. SAMUEL MITCHELL, of Negaunee, Mich., one of 
the pioneer iron miners of the Lake region, died last 
week in Chicago of pneumonia. He was an Englishman, 
and 62 years old. In the early ’60’s he located in the 
Lake iron region and became a miner, passing through 
the various stages of employed and employer with the 
speed and ease that characterized so many of his race 
and type, at the time. A number of the Marquette Dis- 
trict mines were opened and operated by him, and the 
first sand shaft in the Lake region was sunk by him 
at the Negaunee mine in 1883. This mine he and his 
associates owned till it was sold a few years ago to the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company. : 


PERSONAL. 


William D. Forsyth, general manager of the Con- 
erete Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio; has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Julius Kahn of the Kahn Construc- 
tion Company, Detroit, Mich. He will be succeeded at 
the Youngstown plant by William Kain of Toledo. 





William C. Tamplin, formerly assistant superintend- 
ent of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Sharon, 
Pa., has been transferred to a similar position at the 
company’s United States Works at Demmler, near Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 

S. T. Kerr, formerly superintendent of the city elec- 
trie light plant at Martins Ferry, Ohio, has resigned to 
accept the position of secretary of the Stanton Heater 
Company, Martins Ferry, Ohio, to succeed S. L. Wood, 
who is now located in Los Angeles, Cal. 

H. P. Parrock, formerly superintendent of the steel 
casting foundry of the Youngstown Foundry & Machine 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has been appointed chief 
consulting engineer of the W. B. Hough Engineering 
Company, Chicago. 

Robert Steele was elected controller of the General 
Electric Company at the meeting of the board held last 
week for the purpose of organization. The office of con- 
troller was abolished some years ago, but now is to be 
revived. The retiring officers of the company were re- 
elected. 

The resignation of Frank F. Bullard from the office 
of general manager of the Morgan Spring Company, 
Worcester, Mass., which was received by the officers of 
that company some months ago, has just been made 
public. The resignation is to take effect July 1. 

C. E. De Crow, formerly prominently connected with 
the power apparatus manufacturing interests of the 
Western Electric Company, Chicago, has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of superintendent of the Addressograph 
Company, manufacturer of addressing machines, Chicago. 

T. W. Meachem, president of the New Process Raw 
Hide Company, Syracuse, N. Y:, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of Syracuse. 

Richard B. Carr, San Irancisco, sales manager for 
the Carnegie Steel Company and allfed companies, with 
headquarters in the Crocker Building, has returned 
home from an Eastern trip. 

Ellis L. Rowe, secretary and general manaer of the 
Rensselaer Mfg. Company, Troy, N. Y., is visiting R. W. 
Martindale, who is San Francisco agent for that com- 
pany’s lines, including valves, watergates and Corey fire- 
hydrants in addition to acting as Pacific Coast sales 
agent for the United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry 
Company. 

Andrew Carnegie sailed for Europe May 14. 

W. H. Silverthorn, president of the Railway Steel 
Spring Company, sailed May 19 for a month’s stay in 
Europe. 
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The Amalgamated Convention. 


As yet but little has been made public regarding the 
proceedings at the annual convention of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers, which has been 
in session at Youngstown, Ohio, for two weeks. It is 
understood that no demands will be made for advances 
in the puddling and bar iron, sheet or tin plate scales, 
but some changes have been suggested in the foot notes 
in these scales, which are likely to be contested by the 
manufacturers. An attempt was made by the sheet and 
tin plate wage scale committees to introduce a resolu- 
tion to put in force again a limit of output in the sheet 
and tin plate mills, but this was voted down. Some cf 
the delegates favored requests for a general advance in 
all the scales, but this was also defeated. 

After having fought the proposition for 30 years, the 
Amalgamated Association has decided to admit negroes 
to membership. In the Pittsburgh District, and also at 
most of the bar iron mills in the South, negroes are em- 
ployed, and these mills have been classed as open mills. 
It is now proposed to admit negroes as members, and to 
make these open mills union mills in the future, with a 
demand that the scale be signed. 

In the tin plate scale a footnote has been added, ask- 
ing that the tin plate manufacturers furnish laborers, 
whose duty it will be to open “stickers.” Whether this 
request will be granted is doubtful. 

It is expected that the convention will adjourn this 
week, and it is probable that the first conference between 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company and the Western Bar 
Iron Association with the Amalgamated Association will 
be held early in June. These conferences will be followed 
by meetings between the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company and the committees on the sheet and tin plate 
scales. It is not expected that there will be any trouble 
this year in reaching a settlement of the various scales, 
as the men have not asked for any advances and on the 
other hand it is regarded unlikely that the employers wil! 
demand any reductions. 

At the bi-monthly examination of prices on shipments 
of bar iron in March and April, it was found that the 
scale of wages for puddlers and finishers during the 
months of May and June will be the same as in March 
and April. The previous settlement was based on bar 
iron at 1.45 cents, and the puddling scale will remain at 
$6.12% a ton. Wages of sheet mill hands for May and 
June will be the same as in March and April, the previous 
settlement having been at base prices, and tin plate hands 
will be reduced 2 per cent. in May and June, which puts 
wuges for this class of labor at the base price. 


—____.---@—.- 


Stove Manufacturers’ Conventions. 





The National Association of Stove Manufacturers 
held its thirty-seventh annual convention at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, May 13 and 14. The attendance was 
large. President Wm. G. Henry, of the Detroit Stove 
Works, presented an unusually interesting report. Steps 
have been taken to form a federation, under the control 
and direction of the National Association, of the local 
associations, as follows: Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia, New York State and Northern Pennsylvania, 
New England, Western, Central, New York City, South- 
ern, and Noon Day Club. The question of cost systems 
was exhaustively discussed. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, William G. Henry, Chicago; vice-presi- 
dents, William J. Myers, New York City, Abram C. Mott, 
Philadelphia ; treasurer, T. Darl Buckwalter, Royersford, 
Pa.; general secretary, E. C. Hanrahan, Chicago; gen- 
eral executive committee: Ralph S. Buck. St. Louis; 
Charles A. Du Charme, Detroit; Edward Bowditch, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; N. H. Burt, Leavenworth, Kan.; R. G. 
Rennolds, Richmond, Va.; A. W. Walker, Boston, Mass. ; 
J. H. O’Brien, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Stove Founders’ National Defense Association 
met prior to the above at the same place. President 
Wm. H. Cribben of Chicago presented a report of the 
year’s work, which dealt with the details of a conflict 
with stove mounters which has been waged successfully. 
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The old officers were elected as follows: President, Wil- 
liam H. Cribben, Chicago, Ill.; first vice-president, Fred 
Will, Rochester, N. Y.; second vice-president, M. B. Mc- 
Knight, Reading, Pa.; treasurer, Lewis Moore, Joliet, 
1ll.; secretary, Thomas J. Hogan, Chicago, Il. 


The Standard Specifications for Scrap. 


A meeting of the committee appointed by the Railway 
Storekeepers’ Association to consider the proposed speci- 
fications for railroad scrap, reference to which was made 
in The lron Aye of May 7, was held in Chicago on May 
11... Besides the committee, which is composed of officials 
connected with the railroad purchasing departments, 
there were present in behalf of consumers and dealers 
the following representatives: B. L. Venner, Republic 
Iron & Steel Company; Wm. Meyers, Highland Iron & 
Steel Company; C. F. Burch, Pullman Company; G. F. 
Davies, Interstate Iron & Steel Company; J. S. Miller, 
U. S. Metal & Mfg. Company; A. L. Joseph, Jos. Joseph 
& Bros. Company; Jos. Michaels, Block-Pollak Iron Com- 
pany; S. A. Newman, Ohio Iron & Metal Company; J. 
J..Cohen, M. Cohen & Son; U. S. Hirsch, Cal Hirsch & 
Sons Iron & Rail Company. 

A tentative schedule which had been compiled by the 
committee was carefully gone over item by item and dis- 
cussed with a view to securing a comprehensive classifi- 
cation that would, in so far as possible, eliminate am- 
biguity and meet the approval of all interests concerned. 
This discussion resulted in the preparation of a Classifi- 
cation which will be presented to the Storekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation at its meeting to-be held at the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, May 25, 26 and 27, and will be taken up for 
discussion by that body on May 26. A number of impor- 


tant changes have been suggested, among them being the. 


establishment of various divisions of separate grades, 
some of which have heretofore been loosely grouped un- 
der a single head. 

Railroad cast, for instance, under the proposed classi- 
fication is designated as No. 1, No. 1A, No. 2 and No. 3. 
No. 1 includes free front burnt grates, stove plates and 
brake shoes, clean cast iron culvert, soil and water pipe- 
pieces weighing 150 Ib. or less. No. 1A includes cylinders 
and wheel centers; No. 2, free from burnt grates, stove 
plates, exclusive of wheel centers and cylinders—pieces 
weighing over 150 lb. No. 3, all kinds of burnt grate 
bars, castings, grate frames, stove plates, hand car and 
truck wheels, with wrought iron spokes. In addition to 
No. 1 and No. 2 railroad wrought there is added the 
grade, extra No. 1 railroad wrought, which includes rods 
and bars 1% in. in diameter and larger, 6 ft. and over. 
It is also propesed to eliminate the time honored allow- 
ance of 5 lb. for grease and dirt on each car wheel. 

When the classification in its present form has been 
carefully revised by the association in the light of sug- 
gestions and information received from all sources, it 
will doubtless be adopted by the leading Western rail- 
reads as an official standard. In the meantime the com- 
mittee desires to receive criticisms and suggestions from 
dealers and consumers, which, if addressed to J. P. Mur- 
phy, G. S. K., L. S. & M. S. Ry., Cleveland, Ohio, will be 
carefully considered. 

aeintiniibiaimaataaiesien 

In the communication from “ Furnaceman,” in The 
Iron Age of May 14, a typographical error destroyed the 
meaning of one sentence. Instead of “ Let,” the first 
word should have been “ Yet,” the sentence reading, 
“Yet the railroads of the North participate in extremely 
low freights from the South, distributing the pig iron of 
that section over their own territory, without any reci- 
procal business,” &ce. 


The British Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
reports for the calendar year 1907 trading profits of 
$461,915, from which are to be deducted charges of $405,- 
255, leaving balance forward of $56,660. Indebtedness 
to the American companies of $931,870 has been liqui- 
dated by transfer of shares in the Traction & Power Se- 
curities Company, and the company has lately issued 
$1,250,000 -out of $1,500,000 6 per cent. debentures au- 
thorized. 
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Trade Publications. 


Harvesting Machinery.—Aultman & Taylor Machinery 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio. Catalogue. Illustrates the com- 
pany’s line of large grain separators, threshers, hullers, &c., oper- 
ated by traction engines of a number of types. Exhaustive de- 
scriptions of the various machines are given, together with 
prices and other necessary data. 


Concrete Reinforcing Material.—General Fire: Proofing 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio. ‘This is a book consisting of a 
series of illus.rations showing the application of the company’s 
concrete reinforcing material in various lines of construction. 
There are some particularly interesting views of buildings in 
course of construction in which the reinforcing material is being 
applied. Pictures of concrete bars and expanded metal lath of 
various types are shown in the back of the book. There are 31 
illustrations and many of them show the reinforcement in posi- 
tion in advance of concreting, showing the methods of securing 
the members together properly spaced. 


Wire Rope and Insulated Wires.—Hazard Mfg. Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. Caialogue, 6 x 9 in., 96 pages. This is 
a comprehensive volume embracing views of the company’s 
plant and offices and showing its wire rope in use in various 
ways. Price-lists and other data regarding the construction of 
wire rope and cables made by the company are included; and 
illustrations and prices are given of fittings for cableway instal- 
lations, such as sheaves, grips, derrick irons, ferry travelers. 
clips, clamps, sockets, turnbuckles, &c. Prices of transmission 
wires are also given. 


Small Electric Motors.—General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. ‘Two bulletins. No. 4548 is entitled ‘ Small 
Motors and Their Application to Machine Tools,” and illustrates 
typical applications of direct and alternating current motors 
driving planers, drills, grinders, boring mills and other tools. 
Descriptions of the standard General Electric motors, rheostats 
and controllers is given. No. 4560 illustrates various designs of 
tan motors and is arranged as a catalogue for that type of 
motor. 


Gas Plants.—Crossley Brothers, Ltd., Openshaw, Manches- 
ier, England. Catalogue. Devoted to ammonia recovery gas 
plants. Several installations of large producer gas plants are 
shown, together with detailed diagram of the company’s pro- 
ducer gas system. 


Automatic Galvanizing Barrels.—United States Elec- 
tro Galvanizing Company, 1 Park avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Cir- 
cular. Describes a patent galvanizing barrel with which it is 
claimed small material can be galvanized at an average cost of 
30 cents per hundred. It is claimed that two of these barrels 
ean be attended by one laborer. 


Lifting Magnets.—Cutler-Hammer Clutch Company, Mil- 
vaukee, Wis. Booklet. Entitled “ Lifting Magnets and Recent 
Improvements in Them,” the subject matter of which appeared 
in Cassiers’ Magazine,’ October, 1907. It reviews the develop- 
ment of the lifting magnet, illustrating the different kinds of 
magnets used for handling pig iron, metal plates, scrap and 
other classes of material. 


Gas Producer and Reversing Valwes.—The Forter 
Miller Engineering Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Catalogue. De- 
voted to the Forter water seal gas producer and the Forter 
water seal reversing valve. Recites the advantages of producer 
gas for fuel and gives detailed drawings of two types of gas 
producers made by the company. Feeding devices for gas pro- 
ducers are illustrated by detailed drawings and illustrations are 
given of the reversing valves in different positions. Prices and 
other data are included. 





Water Tube Boilers.— Murray Iron Works Company, 
Burlington, Iowa. Catalogue No. 60, 9 x 12 in., 38 pages. Con- 
tains a short review of the history of the company and the de- 
velopment of its water tube boiler. A number.of sections of the 
company’s boilers are illustrated and several buildings where 
the boilers are in use are shown, together with a number of 
installations. 





Cast Iron Pipe.—United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company, 71 Broadway, New York. Catalogue, 8% x 10% in., 
156 pages, bound in cloth. Contains standard specifications of 
cast iron bell and spigot pipe and special castings for water, 
gas, sewage culverts, &c. An interesting review of the history 
of cast iron pipe manufacturing is given, with illustrations 
showing the development from its earliest days to the present. 
Methods of modern manufacture are described and a compre- 
hensive review of present day uses of cast iron pipe is given. 
Useful tables and some excellent views of the company’s various 
plants are shown. 


Economizers.—Green Fuel Economizer Company, Mattea- 
wan, N. Y. Bulletin No. 108. Contains an article explaining 
the theory of mechanical draft and recites its advantages. Some 
sectional views of forced draft apparatus are shown and the 
layout for a boiler plant is given. : 


Steel Concrete Reinforced Material.—Blaw Collaps- 
ible Steel Centering Company, Westinghouse Building, Piits- 
burgh, Pa. Circular. Devoted to the Blaw system of steel cen- 
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tering for concrete work in lining mine shafts, laying conduits, 
&e. 

Hide and Leather Working Machinery.—Charles 
Holmes Machine Company, Boston, Mass. Catalogue.  Illus- 
trates various types of leather working machinery and some un- 
assembled equipment and appliances for use in tanneries and 





leather finishing shops. 


Thermometers, Pyrometers, &c.—Schaeffer & Buden- 
berg Mfg. Company, New York. Catalogue, 7 x 10 in., 156 
pages. Illustrates a large number of thermometers for distillers, 
paint manufacturers, textile works, oil manufacturers, and, in 
fact, about every kind of thermometer designed for industrial 
use, including pyrometers for very high temperatures. Price- 
lists are given. <A section of the book is devoted to gauge 
glasses, barometers and other accessories. 


Belt Conveying Machinery. Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. Booklet. Contains numerous illustrations 
showing the application of rubber belt conveyors for handling 
varions materials. Some interesting views of the Jeffrey belt 
conveyor in use in the mining plants in South Africa are in- 
cluded. The book contains price-list and views of sections of 
conveyors for repair purposes. 





Lubricating Specialties.—Graphoil Lubricator Company, 
49-61 Clymer street, Brooklyn, N Y. Booklet. Devoted to 
graphi.e lubricators. Gives views of a number of Graphoil 
graphite cups and oil lubricators, together with testimonials 
and price-list. 

Rotary Pumps.—P. H. & F. M. Roots Company, Conners- 
ville, Ind. Catalogue. Gives views of the company’s plant and 
ilius.rates a number of pumps. A special one has a built-up 
type of impelier on which patents have been applied for. The 
main portion of the shaft is a solid forging, and the lobes of the 
impeller are comparatively small and inexpensive to renew. 
Engineering data for selecting pumps is given, together with 
price-list and other necessary information. 

Rotary Pumps.—-P. H. & F. M. Roots Company, Conners- 
ville, Ind. Caialogue No 35. Illustrates and describes a line 
of rotary pumps for handling any liquid not containing grit. 
These pumps are especiaily adapted for handling oil, tar or am- 
monia, and are furnished with special linings where the liquids 
to be pumped wouid attack cast iron. The design and construc- 
tion of the pumps are clearly shown in the illustrations, as well 
as several installations. Engineering data for selecting pumps, 
including a number of useful tables, are appended. 


Hoisting Engines.—Litchfield Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Litchfield, Ill. Leaflet. Contains illustrations of the 
Litchfield hoisting engines and announcement of the pur- 
chase by the cumpany of the machinery equipment, drawings, 
patterns, &c., of the 4[tna Foundry & Machine Company, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Bearing Metals.—Empire Metal Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Booklet. Size 3 x 6 in. Contains a description of the various 
bearing metals made by this company suitable for machines of 
different make. Special metals are put out for practically all 
kinds of machines, from heavy rolling mill machinery to small 
motors. 








Sand Dryers.—lIndiana Foundry Company, Indiana, Pa. 
Pamphlet. Syows outline views of a sand dryer which is made 
in various sizes up to a furnace capable of drying 10 tons of 
sand a day. It consists of a furnace with a funnel-shaped skirt 
into th: top of which the sand is shoveled; which when dry runs 
through holes in the bottom. 


Tiling for Water Tube Boilers.—Economy Water Tube 
Tile Company, 825 South Union street, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue. 
Economy tiling is shown in diagram, and water tube boilers, 
the tubes of which are covered with the tiling, are illustrated 
by detailed drawings. 


Steam Specialties.—John T. Lindstrom, Allentown, Pa. 
Folders. One of these is devoted to a steam separator which 
is cast in one piece. Sectional views are shown and a price-list 
is given. Another advocates a Corliss valve steam trap which 
operates automatically and drains off excessive water without 
the escape of steam. A third treats of the Lindstrom boiler 
separator, which is installed in the main between the boiler and 
the engine to prevent water and impurities from the boiler enter- 
ing the steam pipe. It supplements the separator at the engine 
and renders the operation more thorough. 


Industrial Railroads.—cC. W. Hunt Company, West New 
Brighton, Staten Isiand, N. Y. Pamphlet No. 075. This publica- 
tion contains many smal! illustrations of industrial cars and 
describes the company’s special industrial track systems as well 
as giving views of a number of industrial railroad systems 
which the company has installed. 


Gas Furnaces.—Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, Chicago, 
Ill. Catalogue No. 21, 8% x 11 in., 55 pages. Describes a num- 
ber of uses to which the Stewart gas blast furnace can be put. 
These furnaces are made with burners for illuminating gas, nat- 
ural gas, gasoline gas, crude oil or kerosene, and they are 
shown in sections and assembled. Various styles are shown, 
including high speed steel furnaces, furnaces especially adapted 
for use in machine shops, muffle and oven furnaces, case harden- 
ing and annealing furnaces, and small crucible furnaces. 
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Iron and Steel. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the Ironton Iron Com- 
pany, Ironton, Ohio, was held last week, at which the following 
directors were elected: H. A. Marting, C. B. Fowler, A. Clark 
Lowry, O. T. Marting, A. H. Mittendorf, W. A. Murdock, F. L. 
McCauley, Charles Peters and D. C. Davies. The board re- 
elected the present officers, as follows: H. A. Marting, president ; 
c. B. Fowler, vice-president, and Walter W. Marting, secretary 
and treasurer. This company has recently completed the 
building of a blast furnace, which will be started up as soon 
as improvement in the pig iron market justifies. 


Geo. W. McClure, Son & Co., engineers and contractors, Besse_ 
mer Building, Pittsburgh, have about completed improvements 
at Edith Furnace of ihe American Steel & Wire Company, 
Norih Side, Pittsburgh. The firm added one McClure hot blast 
stove and will finish a second stove within a few days. It 
is also ielining ihe Martins Ferry Furnace at Martins Ferry, 
Ohio, and the Belmont Furnace at Wheeling, W. Va., of the 
Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, and has resumed work on 
the building of a number of hot blast stoves for the Indiana 
Steel Company at Gary, Ind. The firm is also making some 
important improvements at Rebecca Furnace of the Kittanning 
Iron & Steel Company at Kittanning, Pa. 


The Quinn charcoal iron furnace at Gadsden, Ala., which 
has been closed for some time, and which was in litigation, 
will resume within the next few days. It will be operated by 
the receivers. 

The United Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, will start 
its Cherry Valley Furnace at Leetonia, Ohio, this week, on 
foundry iron. The stack has been idle for some time and 
has been pnt in first class condition. 


The two blast furnaces of the Lehigh Steel & Iron Company 
at Allentown, Pa., which were recently purchased by the firm 
of Frank Samuel, Philadelphia, Pa., which will dismantle them, 
were sold to Frank Samuel by H. Sofranscy & Co., Allentown, 
Pa., who purchased the plant from the executors of the estate 
of the late A. W. Ainey. 


General Machinery. 


The Twentieth Century Electric & Repair Company, Akron, 
Ohio, incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, has been 
organized io repair electrical machinery, including motors, gen- 
erators, etc., and to sell new machines and supplies. The in- 
corporators are F. W. Hansen, C. L. Bigler, J. M. Hossler, Geo. 
J. Schaffer and A. 8S. Mottinger. 


The recent fire at the plant of the Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Company, Minneapolis, Minn., only burned part of 
the structural shop, none of the other buildings being damaged. 
The machines that were in use have been repaired and are 
being reinstalled, and the company does not expect to be in 
the market for any additional equipment. 


The Nutting-Rowe Electric Company, Muncie, Ind., has been 
corporated with a capital stock of $5,000, to sell and install 
elec.rical equipment and supplies, including generators, motors, 
complete wiring systems for electric light, annunciator tele- 
phones, ete. 


The Oklahoma Iron Works, Tulsa, Okla., has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $150,000. A new machine shop 
has been added to its foundry and forge plant, which is de 
voted principally to the manufacture of oil and water well 
tools and supplies. 

The Delphos Mfg. Company, Delphos, Ohio, reports about 20 
per cent. increase in business the last 30 days over the previous 
month, and is operating its plant on full time. The company 
recently added to its products galvanized pails and well buckets, 
sheet metal corn poppers and several specialties, and has in- 
Sialled the necessary additional machinery to make them. Roll 
roofing and corrugating machinery have been added to the 
equipment of the eaves trough department and a _ two-story 
addition to the galvanizing department, 60 x 80 ft., is being 
erected for roofing and cornice work. The company intends 
to erect another addition to accommodate two more galvanizing 
kettles, which will be ready for operation about August, the 
present galvanizing department to be used for making tubs and 
pails later on. For the various improvements the company 
will be in the market for a 100 hp. gas engine and producer 
gas piant, complete outfit of transmission for the new build- 
ing, air compressor, large corrugating rolls, scales and other 
equipment. 


The capital stock of the Rockford Machine & Shuttle Com- 
pany, Rockford, Il!., has been increased from $6000 to $20,000. 

The machinery for the new plant of the Wichita Falls 
Foundry & Machine Company, Wichita Falls, Texas, has ar- 
rived, and a force of men is completing the building and in- 
stalling the machinery. The company expects to have its 
machine shop running by June 1 and foundry October 1. 

The Grand Trunk Railroad has not yet definitely decided 


upon the construction of, the proposed extension to its shops 
at Allendale, Ont. 
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The Shefold Company, New Albany, Ind., desires prices on 
two 500,000 gal. pumps and an air lift, to be delivered at 
Versailles, Ky. 


Charles Chadwick has been appointed receiver for the Em- 
pire State Engineering Company, New York, whose plant is at 
Rome, N. Y. 

The Lewistown Foundry & Machine Company, Lewistown, 
Pa., manufacturer of sand mining, sawmill and stave ma- 
chinery, intends in the near future to enlarge its capacity by 
installing new machinery. 


The town of Salem, Va., is in the market for an electrically 
driven air compressor and air lift to lift water from a well 
SOO ft. deep and § in. diameter. John E. Shank is a member 
of the committee. 


The Buchanan Machine Company, Charlotte, N. C., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000 by W. F. Bu- 
chanan, B. L. Buchanan and H. E. Buchanan, to deal in ma- 
chinery. 

The American Shipbuilding Company intends to move its 
boiler and machine shops and foundry from Cleveland and con- 
solidate them with the present plant at Lorain, Ohio. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


Bonds in the sum of $10,000 have been voted by the city 
of Sylvester, Ga., for the installation of an electric light plant. 
An additional issue of $20,000 has also been authorized for the 
construction of a water works system. C. W. Hillhouse is 
Mayor. 

Temple & Sommer, civil and hydraulic engineers, Land Title 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa., arc making surveys for the proposed 
hydro-electric plant to be built near Hickory, N. C. Plans for 
the ‘development have not yet been prepared. 


The recent fire at the plant of the Frontier Engine Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y., did not damage the equipment. 


The Port Hope Electric Light & Power Company, Port 
Hope, Ont., whose plant was recently damaged by fire, expects 
to have it in operation next week, very little damage having 
been done to the equipment. 

The Citizens’ Light & Power Company, Gonzales, Texas, has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $15,000. 


We are advised by E. J. Frantz, Conway Springs, Kans., 
that a new company, backed by local capital, is being organized 
to build and operate an electric light and power plant at that 
place. It is proposed in this connection to install new pumps 
for the city pumping plant to be run by electricity. 


The city of Kiowa, Kans., has voted a bond issue of $52,- 
000 for the installation of an electric light plant and water 
works system. Of this sum $12,000 is to be devoted to the 
light plant, and $40,000 to the water works. J. N. Herr is 
Mayor, and Burns & McDonnell, Kansas City, Mo., are the 
consulting engineers. 

The Minneapolis Gas Light Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
is contemplating tae erection of a new plant in noriheast Minne- 
apolis, to provide better facilities for lighting that section of the 
city. Plans for this improvement, however, are not fully de- 
veloped. 

The Rosedale Foundry & Machine Company, North Side, 
Pittsburgh, has received an order from the Congress Hotel 
Company, Chicago, Ill., for four sets of its latest type of electri- 
cally operated stokers for installation in one of its new power 
plants. 

Foundries. 

The American Blower Company, 
chased the foundry formerly operated by the Northwce ern 
Foundry & Supply Company at Detroit, which manufac red 
cast iron soil pipe and fittings and plumbers’ specialties. Ihe 
new owner intends to operate the foundry for the manufacture 
of blower, exhaust fan, engine and heater castings, and desires 
to dispose of all the soil pipe and fittings, castings and foundry 
equipment complete as quickly as possible. 


The American Manganese Bronze Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has awarded contract for the construction of a one-story 
brick and concrete foundry and warehouse, 70 x 120 ft. 


KE. J. Tapping, assignee of the Dutcher Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has obtained permission from the court to spend $500 
in making repairs and to lease the plant, tools, &c., to the 
Dutcher Steel Casting Company, which will continue operations 
at the plant. 


Hertzler & Zook, Belleville, Pa., iron and brass founders, 
have just purchased the mill with other buildings and land of 
the Belleville Planing Mill Company, all of which adjoin their 
present works. These buildings will double the present ca- 
pacity. 

The Central Foundry Company, Bessemer, Ala., will put ou 
a double force of men. It has a large number of orders and 
expects to continue operations steadily for the remainder of 
the year. 

F. M. Mackin & Co., brass founders and finishers, Baltimore, 
Md., are to enlarge their foundry by the erection of an addi- 
tional story, 31 ft. square, on the building at 509 North Spring 
street, and a two-story brick addition, 18 x 31 ft., in the rear 
of the foundry at 507 North Spring street. 


Detroit, Mich., has -ur- 
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Bridges and Buildings. 


The firm of Lintz Brothers, proprieior of the Fort Branch 
Machine Works, Fort Branch, Ind., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $10,000. It is the purpose of the company, 
which does general foundry and machine work, to give special 
attention to the building of steel bridges. 

The Vincennes Bridge Company, Vincennes, Ind., has been 
awarded the contract for the construction of a steel bridge at 
Tallulah, La. 

The Parkersburg Bridge Company, recently organized by 
James and Charles Newell of Newell, W. Va., Joseph G. Lee, 
S. C. Williams and J. H. Brooks of East Liverpool, Ohio, and 
a number of Parkersburg men, intends to erect a $400,000 steel 
bridge over the river from Parkersburg, W. Va., to Belpre, Ohio, 
and secure the controlling interest in a number of important 
street railways on the Ohio River, which will give the promo- 
ters a through railway from Parkersburg to Wheeling and Co- 
lumbus and ultimately to Cincinnati. 

The Sommerville Iron & Bronze Company has completed the 
erection of a two-story brick and steel building, at 5700 Butler 
street, Pittsburgh, 80 x 100 ft., which is being equipped with 
machinery for the manufacture of iron and bronze work for 
buildings. The company will begin operations by June 1. Julius 
Baker, who formerly operated the Baker Mfg. Company, Alle- 
gheny, Pa., is superintendent of the new company. 

Fires. 


The machine, blacksmith and boiler shops of the Fort 
Worth & Denver Railroad at Childress, Texas, were burned 
May 16. Several box cars and locomotives were damaged, the 
entire loss being about $100,000. 


The tipple and boiler house of the Cahaba Mining Company 
at Piper, Bibbs county, Ala., were burned May 9, the loss being 
about $10,000. 

The five-story factory of the Sendelbach Wheel Company, 
East St. Louis, Ill.,. was burned May 16. ‘The loss is placed at 
$50,000. 

The machine and repair shops of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Company at Sumrall, Miss., were destroyed by fire May 9, the 
loss being about $12,000. 

The paper mill and the power plant of the Lake Superior 
Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., were burned May 18, the 
loss being about $100,000. 


Hardware. 


The St. Marys Wheel & Spoke Company, consolidated with 
Crane & MacMehon, Inc., St. Marys, Ohio, has not had its carriage 
and wagon woodstock factory closed down at any time because 
of slack business. it has been working eight hours a day since 
February 1, and the company hopes shortly to resume the 
regular ien hours a day schedule. 

The Caldwell & Drake Iron Works, Inc., Columbus, Ind., 
successor to the National Machine Company, manufacturer of 
feed grinders and manure spreaders, has recently erected and 
equipped a new factory for the manufacture of these goods. 
The company states that the outlook for business in its line is 
especially good, and that it is comfortably supplied with orders. 

The Chicago Hardware Foundry Company, North Chicago, 
lll., manufacturer of light machinery, ornamental brass and 
iron castings, reports that its business for the past three weeks 
has been better than in any time within five monihs. 

The Taplin Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn., manufacturer 
of hardware specialties, has increased the amount of its au- 
thorized capita! from $10,000 to $50,000, and $5000 of new 
stock will be issued immediately, increasing available capital to 
$15,000. The company staies that it is not adding to its plant, 
and the on!y additional product it is contemplating during the 
next few months is a line of magnetic hammers. 


The National Bolt & Nut Company, Pittsburgh, manufac- 
turer of nuts, bolts, washers, &c., is increasing its capacity in 
the tapping and nut department about 25 per cent. by the addi- 
tion of new equipment. 


It is stated that some parties from Knoxville, Tenn., are 
negotiating for the purchase of the rolling mill plant of the 
Penn Shovel Company at Warren, Ohio, which is in the: hands 
ol receivers. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Galion Iron Works, Galion, Ohio, has operated its plant 
on full time since starting, about a year ago, and reports that 
it has plenty of orders on hand, shipping from four to five car- 
loads per day. The company, which was organized to manu- 
facture Perfection cast iron culvert pipe, has recently added 
a line of Sterling corrugated sheet metal culvert pipe, for the 
manufac.ure of which it has added a complete line of ma- 
chinery. ‘This additional product has necessitated the erection 
of another building, 25 x 40 ft., which will be completed within 
the next ten days. 


The American Car & Foundry Company has reopened its 
car shops at Binghampton, a suburb of Memphis, Tenn. The 
shops had been closed since last fall. 

The Clear Creek Coal & Lumber Company, Isoline, Tenn., 
recently organized, has taken over the property of the Clear 
Creek Coal Company and will develop 6500 acres of coal and 
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hard wood timber land. The company is now preparing to 
open up the coal property and is in the market for a second- 
hand haulage engine, 12 x 16 in., or 14 x 18 in. double cylinder, 
double drum, friction reversing gear. A. D. Eatherly is super- 
intendent. 


Following an increase in its capital stock from $5000 to 
¥20,000, the Allen-Sparks Gas Light Company, Lansing, Mich., 
has made arrangements to provide more commodious quarters 
for the manufacture of its product. The plant will accordingly 
be transferred to a larger building, which has already been se- 
cured. The company manufactures the Little Giant lighting 
system, for which it reports a steadily increasing demand. The 
officers are M. B. Allen, president; M. F. Sparks, manager; R. 
A. Astley, secretary and treasurer. 


The Washington Mill Company, Spokane, Wash., whose 
plant was recently destroyed by fire, has decided to rebuild. 
While plans for the new factory are not completed it has been 
determined in a general way to erect buildings of slow burning 
eonstruction. The warehouse and offices are to be of brick 
and the entire plant will be equipped with a sprinkler system 
and machinery, which will include equipment for making doors, 
K. D. sash, colonial columns and general mill work. It is 
probable that the machinery will be driven by small motors by 
current distributed from a dynamo in the main engine room. 


The Ohio Blower Company, Cleveland, Ohio, reports recent 
sales of Swartwout steam specialties as follows: One 30-in. 
casi iron exhaust head to the Shenango Furnace Company, 
Sharpsville, Pa.; one 14-in., Buffalo Steel Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and one of the same size to the Rookery Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill., to replace a galvanized head; others to the Hamilton 
Organ Company, Chicago, Ill.; Waterbury Castings Company, 
Waterbury, Conn.; Geo. W. Carmichael & Co., Painesville, Ohio ; 
Bloomer Brothers, Newark, N. J.; Board of Education, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
National Hoiel, Washington, D. C.; John C. Sulton Company, 
San Francisco, Cal.; American Steel & Wire Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Sears & Nichols Company, Chillicothe, Ohio; Merril 
Brothers, Maspeth, N. Y.; Great Lakes Dredging Company, 
Port Arthur, Ont., a nd J. P. Eustis Mfg. Company, Boston, 
Mass.; a 6-in. horizontal oil separator to the Liquid Carbonic 
Company, New York, N. Y.; horizontal steam separators, Indiana 
Harbor Belt Railroad, Gibson, Ind.; Wesiern Electric Company, 
Hawthorne, Ill.; Whiteville Lumber Company, Whiteville, N. C.; 
vertical steam separators, Standard Oil Company, Rahway re- 
finery, N. J.; Waterbury Castings Company, Waterbury, Conn. ; 
Malta Vita Pure Food Company, Battle Creek, Mich.; Eldorado 
Brewing Company, Stockton, Cal.; Superior Water, Light & 
Power Company, Superior Wis.; S.. Marks Hotel Company, 
Oakland, Cal., and Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Reports are untrue that the Bessemer Coke Company, Lewis 
Building, Pittsburgh, would build some new coke ovens at 
Patterson Run, in the Connellsville region. We are officially 
advised that this company is not interested in the coal property 
referred (0 in the report, and will not build any new coke ovens 
at this piace. 

The property of the Reese-Hammond Fire Brick Company 
at Bolivar, Pa., and Garfield, Pa., was sold on May 14 to M. R. 
Murphy, representing the First National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
to satisfy a mortgage. The property sold includes all the 
houses, land and plants Nos. 1, 2 and 4. The sale was conducted 
by the Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh, which held the 
first mortgage. 

The Aluminum Reduction Company, Connellsville, Pa., has 
been organized to extract aluminum from the ore. The follow- 
ing officers have been elected: J. A. DeWitt, president; H. B. 
Moore, secretary ; Worth Kilpatrick, treasurer. 

The Daisy Automatic Dryer Company, 506 Grant street, 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of automatic dryers for operation in 
railroad, foundry, asphalt and industrial plants, is meeting with 
success in the sale of its new machine. A recent installation 
was made of one of these machines in the city asphalt plant, 
Pittsburgh, for use in drying and heating sand to several hun- 
dred degrees, where it is giving satisfaction. Tests have proven 
the economy of a Daisy machine, the advantages being its 
greater saving in fuel and the arrangement of the heating sur- 
face. 

The Liberty Mfg. Company, 6509 Susquehanna street, Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturer of tube cleaners, oil filters, valves, &c., for 
power plants, has taken over the separator branch of the Green- 
away Company, Detroit, Mich., and will hereafter manufacture 
this separator at its plant in Pittsburgh, under the name of the 
Liberty-Greenaway. 

— —— <>< 

Hl. F. Frohman, general manager of the S. Obermayer 
Company, foundry supplies, Cincinnati, Ohio, contributes 
an article, entitled “A Composite Guiding Star,” to the 
May issue of System. In this article the author ex- 
presses his belief that success in almost any vocation, if 
one has the energy and capacity for the task, may be 
derived from studying the achievements of successful 


men. 
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The Iron ana Metal Trades 


A good deal of interest has developed in the Pig Iron 
markets. The inquiries have been numerous in all mar- 
kets, but many of the buyers seem still imbued with the 
idea that it is not safe to take hold at over $10.00 to 
$10.50 for No. 2 Foundry at Birmingham. It is a fact, 
however, that the Sloss-Sheffield Company, now the 
largest maker of merchant iron in the South, has placed 
a good deal of Foundry Iron, estimated as high as 50,000 
to 60,000 tons, on the basis of $10.75 for No. 2. at Birm- 
ingham. Of this over 20,000 tons has been traced to 
various melters in the Chicago District alone, the sales 
including two blocks of 6000 tons each and one of 4009 
tons. The company now appears to have withdrawn 
from the market. 

There has been an active demand in the Central West 
for Basic Pig, and from 20,000 to 25,000 tons have been 
placed in the Pittsburgh District. There are further in- 
quiries, one of them being for 5000 tons per month for a 
year. 

Along the Atlantic Coast interest has broadened and 
some business has been done at further concessions in 
prices on Foundry Irons. 

There is not much evidence that the melt of Foundry 
Iron has materially increased, but the founders are get- 
ting low, and the long decline makes at least partial 
covering fairly attractive at the prices named by makers. 

The Steel trade shows very little change. After puz- 
zling for a long time over the persistent advance of the 
Steel securities in the face of a very serious situation 
in the industry, the Steel trade is beginning to .accept 
the advance in the stock market as a mysterious though 


welcome indication of coming improvement. 


The meeting of the representatives of the Steel com- 
panies Thursday is looked forward to with some inter- 
est. The feeling is growing that prices of finished Iron 
and Steel are out of line with intermediate products and 
that more business is being withheld, awaiting a read- 


justment of prices, than is generally assumed. 


Chicago reports quite a number of contracts for Struc- 
tural Material, including 3200 tons for the Anaconda 
Smelter, 1400 tons for the Duluth Court House, 1500 tons 
for Birmingham, and 1000 tons for Kansas City. 

The advance in Copper is not taken very seriously 
here. It is attributed to a speculative movement in 


London. 


A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
May20, May13, Apr.15, May15, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1908. 1908. 1908. 1907. 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phit!a- 

ER A eee $16.75 $16.75 $17.75 $25.50 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin 

OMNI le aise area ara wratand we 4ikce a ere 14.75 14.75 15.25 24.25 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago. . 17.25 17.25 17.35 26.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 16.909 16.90 17.65 23.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 14.99 14.90 15.40 22.85 


20.50 27.50 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 20.00 20.00 


BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 


Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh.... 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.50 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh..... 80.00 25.00 380.00 eas 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 29.20. 29.20 29.20 32.50 


Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 35.00 35.00 35.00 37.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MA'TERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 


Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 12.00 12.00 12.00 18.50 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila..... 12.75 12.75 12.75 19.50 
Iron Rails, Chicago........... 14.75 14.75 15.00 24.50 
Tron Rails, Philadelphia....... 17.00 17.00 17.00 27.50 


Car Wheels. Chicago... 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia 


13.00 13.00 13.00 25.00 
14.00 14.00 14.00 24.00 


Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. . 2.75 12.75 2.75 18.00 
Heavy Steel Serap, Chicago.... 10.50 10.50 11.00 15.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Philadelphia 12.75 12.75 2.75 19.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.45 1.46 1.50 1.8314 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.7614 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.50 50 1.50 1.75 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.8444 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.841% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Beams, Tidewater, New York 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.84% 
Beams, .Pitteburgh............ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.841% 
Angles, PittebGrgm.....ccceces 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.55 1.55 1.70 1.85 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.65 1.65 1.80 1.90 

SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 
Cut Neila, Pittenuree..... 0.00. 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.05 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.50 250 2.50 2.45 
METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York....... 13.00 12.75 13.00 24.75 
Flectrolytic Copper, New York.. 12.8714 12.62% 12.75 24.12% 
Spelter, New York............. 4.60 4.60 4.65 6.50 
Spelter, St. Louis.......... oe 4.50 4.50 4.50 6.37% 
eo RR ae. rae . 4,25 4.25 4.00 6.00 
RONG, BE. EOUIS. 2 cc ccccceass . 4,121, 4.12% 3.85 5.921% 
Ee, - FOO OUis + aces mass diawe 30.30 ©29.50 382.00 43.50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.50 8.50 8.75 20.00 
to a ae, eee 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin Plate, 100 lb., New York... $3.89 $3.89 $3.89 $4.09 





Chicago. 


FisHer Buitpine, May 20, 1908.—-( By Telegraph.) 

Last week’s transactions in Pig Iron, comprising the 
transfer of upward of 25,000 tons, constituted the principal 
feature of market interest. A number of buyers of Foundry 
Iron who were awaiting the appearance of a price below 
$11, Birmingham, took prompt advantage of $10.75, Bir- 
mingham, for second half tonnage offered by the Sloss- 
Sheffield Company and covered to this extent for their sec- 
ond half requirements. There are, however, several other 
important consumers who have as yet made no provision for 
forward tonnage, but are keeping in close touch with devel- 
opments with a view to getting in as near the bottom as pos- 
sible. It is generally conceded that this point is not far 
away, and for the present the market is pretty well sus- 
tained at $11.50, Birmingham. Its stability at this level 
will, however, be severely tested by offers of desirable ton- 
nage within the next week or so. The only activity in Fin- 
ished Material of noteworthy interest was developed in 
Structural Shapes, for which contracts aggregating over 
16.000 tons were closed. Outside of.four jobs ranging from 
1000 to 7000 tons, the business was made up of small lots 
from widely scattered sources. The number of inquiries for 
estimates on fabricated material coming out give promise 
of considerable future business, which would doubtless be 
accelerated by the realization of lower prices. No new Rail 
tonnage of consequence has been entered by the mills, nor 
are there any important requirements reported as under 
negotiation. Extreme quietness rules in Plates, Bars and 
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Scrap, and the demand for Sheets is lessened. Lettings for 
9500 tons of Cast Iron Pipe are in prospect, though the 
award of the major part of this tonnage is contingent upon 
the provision of necessary funds. Expectation of an early 
and radical revision of Finished Material prices is every 
where prevalent, and interest is centered upon the meeting 
of representatives of the leading Iron and Steel interests to 
be held in New York on Thursday of this week. From any 
viewpoint the situation is regarded as critical, and whatever 
action is taken at this meeting will be of farreaching im- 
portance. In one respect, at least, distinct improvement is 
observed, and that is in collections which are now quite sat- 
isfactory. 

Pig Iron.—The feature of the week in Pig Iron was the 
placing in this market of between 20,000 and 25,000 tons of 
Foundry Iron by the Sloss-Sheffield Company. This tonnage 
was distributed among the larger consumers in lots ranging 
from 1000 to 6000 tons. It is understood that about 6000 
tons was taken by the Allis-Chalmers Company aiid a like 
amount by the Featherstone Foundry & Machine Company, 
another lot of about 4000 tons going to a Moline foundry. 
The remainder of the tonnage was distributed in smaller lots 
among several consuming interests; the price for all being 
on a basis of $10.75, Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry. The 
recent attitude of buyers has been construed to indicate that 
any prices below $11 would bring out a considerable tonnage, 
and this transaction emphatically confirms the general opin- 
ion. The effect of these sales has had a strengthening rather 
than a weakening effect upon the market. It is reported 
that between 50,000 and 75,000 tons in all was disposed of 
by the Sloss-Sheffield Company in this movement, practically 
all of which was sold for delivery through the second half. 
No more tonnage is being offered by the company at the 
same figure, the price now asked being $11.50, Birmingham. 
As far as can be ascertained, all other producers are like- 
wise holding for $11.50, at which level the market seems to 
be more firmly established than a week ago. Negotiations 
are in progress on a round lot of anywhere from 10,000 to 
20,000 tons of Foundry Iron by a large consumer, the con- 
clusion of which hinges upon a satisfactory price agree- 
ment. Smaller melters are seemingly in no hurry to cover 
for forward requirements, and the demand from these sources 
has been comparatively light. The following prices are for 
May and June delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 





Lake Superior Charcoal..............$20.00 to $20.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 18.25 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 17.75 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 17.25 
Pee ES ., Bcc cc asccncce 18.75 
a SS eer 16.85 
i Se a a sae ee ees e 16.35 
ere SO UE etc e cc ecccee 15.35 to 15.85 
eee A PO, Bi kn ccc ccwese 14.85 to 15.35 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 15.85 to 16.35 
memimere Citar Weree. oc... 6.2.2 cccccs 13.85 to 14.35 
ee 13.60 to 14.10 
ND I wn wb ecewn ac’ v2 18.40 to 18.90 
eee. eames 19.50 to 19.65 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 % 18.90 to 19.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 % 20.90to 2 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 % 22.90 to 23.40 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—The demand for Steel has dwindled 
to almost nothing. Up to within ‘the past few weeks there 
has been some business in Forging Billets in carload lots, 
but even such orders are now exceedingly scarce. There is 
likewise an absence of inquiries which indicates profound 
indifference on part of buyers. Prices are unchanged, Forg- 
ing Billets being quoted at $31.50 to $32.50, Chicago. Wire 
Rods are moving slowly, only a fair amount of specifications 
coming out. Prices continue firm, and are unchanged as 
follows: Bessemer, $35; Basic, $86; Chain, $37, all at Pitts- 
burgh. 

Rails and Track Supplies.— With the exception of a 
few unimportant orders from some of the smaller steam 
roads, transactions of the past week have developed nothing 
of interest. Seattering orders for Light Rails have been 
entered, but no lots of significant tonnage have been placed. 
While there has been no change in the nominal price of 
Light Rails, most of the sales made have been negotiated at 
concessions of $3 to $5 a ton, owing to competition from re- 
rolling mills. Some new business in Spikes and Track Sup- 
plies is coming out, mostly in small lots; but specifications 
against recent contracts, notably that of the New York Cen- 
tral for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, are being 
freely furnished. We quote as follows: Angle Bars, accom- 
panying Rail orders, 1908 delivery, 1.50c.; car lots, 1.60c. 
to 1.70c.; Spikes, 1.80c. to 1.90c., according to delivery; 
Track Bolts, 2.25c. to 2.35c., base, Square Nuts, and 2.40c. 
to 2.50c., base, Hexagon Nuts. The store prices on Track 
Supplies range from 0.15c. to 0.20c. above mill prices. Light 
Rails, 25 to 45 Ib. $28; 20-Ilb. $29: 16-lb., $30; 12-lb., $31. 
Standard Sections, $28, f.o.b. mill, full freight to destination. 

Structural Material.—The closure last week of several 
important contracts, some of which have been long pending, 


lifted the market out of a rut of dullness and lent it an air 
of activity not seen before in many weeks. Included in con- 
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tracts entered by fabricators were the following: Carbon 
County Courthouse, Utah, 50 tons, taken by the Minneapolis 


Steel & Machinery Company; Anaconda Smelter, Butte, 
Mont., 8215 tons, taken by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 


c 


pany: St. Louis County Courthouse, Duluth, Minn., 1367 
tons, and Loose-Wilds Building, Kansas City, 1083 tons, 
taken by Brown-Ketchum Iron Works: Graff Building, San 
I'rancisco, 244 tons, Paris Millinery Company, Seattle, 250 
tons. railroad bridge at Rust Mine, Minnesota, 160 tons, 
La Salle Hotel, 7000 tons, and the Brown & Marx Build- 
ing, Birmingham, 1500 tons, taken by the American Bridge 
Company; Armory Building, Seattle, 121 tons, taken by the 
Puget Sound Bridge Company; Monon railroad bridge, 450 
tons, taken by the Wisconsin Bridge Company; Metropolitan 
Life Building, San Francisco, 80 tons, taken by Dyer Bros. ; 
two banks at Youngstown, 303 tons, and 180 tons of bridge 
material placed by the Burlington Railroad with the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Cotppany. Quite a number of inquiries on 
new projets are in the market, a good portion of which will 
pe placed as soon as buyers are satisfied that prices have 
reached a stable level. An important piece of work under- 
taken last year by the Bitter Root District Irrigation Com- 
pany and temporarily abandoned because of bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, has been revived by a reorganization of the com- 
pany under the name of the Bitter Root Valley Irrigation 
Company. This project, located at Hamilton, Mont., in- 
cluded the construction of 1000 tons of riveted pipe, 638, 66 
and 60 in. in diameter, made of 44 to % in. Plates. Contract 
for this work was placed with the American Bridge Com- 
pany by the former organization last August, and part of the 
pipe was made up before the failure of the contracting 
company. Whether the new company will use this pipe or 
take new bids on the entire tonnage has not been deter- 
mined. Prices from store are quoted without change, at 
2.05¢e. to 2.10c., and mill prices at Chicago are as follows: 
Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in., inclusive, 1.88c.; Angles, 
3 to 6 in., 4-in. and heavier, 1.88c.; larger than 6 in. on 
one or both legs, 1.98¢c.; Beams, larger than 15 in., 1.98e.; 
Zees, 3 in. and over, 1.88c.; Tees, 3 in. and over, 1.938c., in 
addition to the usual extras. 


Plates.—Nothing of interest has developed in Plates, or- 
ders for which are coming in slowly and for small lots only. 
After a run of little more than a week, it is expected that 
both the Sheared Plate and Universal mills at the South 
Works will have cleaned up all orders on hand and be shut- 
down about Wednesday of this week. Prices are reported 
to be firmly held by the principal mills, and what cutting is 
done is still confined to concessions of $2 to $3 a ton, made 
on narrow sizes by smaller mills. We quote mill shipments, 
as follows: Tank Plates, 14-in. and heavier, wider than 6%4 
and up to 100 in. wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.88c. to 
2.08c.: 3-16 in., 1.98e. to 2.18¢c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 2.03c. 
to 2.23c.; No. 9, 2.18c. to 2.33c.; Flange quality, in widths 
up to 100 in, 1.98c. to 2.08c., base, for %4-in. and heavier, 
with the same advance for lighter weights; Sketch Plates, 
Tank quality, 1.98c. to 2.18c.; Flange quality, 2.08c. Store 
prices on Plates are as follows: Tank Plates, 4-in. and heav- 
ier, up to 72 in. wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; from 72 to 96 in. 
wide, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; 3-16 in. up to 60 in. wide, 2.20c. to 
2.35c.; T2-in. wide, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; No. 8 up to 60 in. wide, 
2.20c. to 2.25c.; Flange and Head quality, 0.25c. extra. 


Sheets.—The amount of business being entered by the 
mills has fallen off somewhat. Instead of increasing stocks, 
jobbers are steadily reducing them and are buying only what 
is imperatively required to meet current demands. Regular 
prices are well maintained, but for some unimportant con- 
cessions by a few of the smaller mills. We are advised that 
no departures from regular prices are being made on store 
shipments by jobbers. We quote mill shipments, as follows, 
Chicago: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 1.98c.: No. 12, 2.05c.; No. 
14, 2.08c.; No. 16, 2.18c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.43c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.48c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.53c.; No. 
27, 2.58c.; No. 28, 2.68c.; No. 29, 2.78c.; No. 30, 2.88c.; 
Galvanized Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.68c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 
2.83c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.98c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.13c.; Nos. 25 
and 26, 3.33c.;: No. 27, 3.53c.; No. 28, 3.73c.; No. 30, 
4.23c.; Black Sheets from store: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 
2.20c.; No. 12, 2.25c.; No. 14, 2.30c.; No. 16, 2.40c.; Box 
Annealed, Nos. 18 to 21, 2.60c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.65c.: No. 
26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.T5c.; No. 28, 2.85c.; No. 30, 3.25c.; 
Galvanized from store: Nos. 10 to 16, 8c.; Nos. 18 to 20, 
3.15¢c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.30c.; No. 26, 3.50c.; No. 27, 3.70c.; 
No. 28, 3.90e.; No. 30, 4.40c. to 4.45e. 

Bars.—-It is quite evident from the small part of Bar 
mill capacity kept in operation that there is no improvement 
in Steel or Iron Bars. The tonnage of new business coming 
out is extremely light, and the volume of specifications of- 
fered is very small. The Bay View plant of the Illinois 
Steel Company has three mills on, but unless additional 
specifications are received will shut down before the end 
of the week. Other mills in the district are being operated 
in the same desultory fashion. Prices on Billet Steel Bars 
are firmly held, but a few‘of the smaller mills are disposed 
to make concessions on Iron Bars. Quotations, Chicago, are 
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as follows: Steel Bars, 1.78e¢., with half extras: Iron Bars, 
1.65¢.; Hoops, 2.18e., extras as per Hoop card; Bands, 
1.78e., as per Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel Angles and 


Shapes, 1.88e., half extras. Store prices are as follows: 
Bar Iron, 2.10c. to 2.25¢c.; Steel Bars, 2c. to 2.10c.; Steel 


Bands, 2c., as per Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 
997 


2.35¢c. to 2.45c., full extras. 


Merchant Pipe.—Since the first of the year the demand 
for Pipe has shown a slow but steady improvement, though 
the tonnage for April was but slightly in excess for that of 
March. Likewise each week of the present month has shown 
an improvement over the corresponding weeks of the pre- 
vious month, but in no case has the gain been conspicuously 
large. Buyers continue to refrain from placing orders for 
other than immediate needs, and because of limited demand 
and distrust of the continued maintenance of prices such or- 
ders are naturally small. On what business is moving no 
concessions are being made from regular discounts. The 
following mill discounts are quoted: Black Pipe, % to 6 in., 
71.2; 7 to 12 in., 68.2; Galvanized, *%4 to 6 in., 61.2. These 
discounts are subject to one point on the base. From store, 
in small lots, Chicago jobbers quote 71 per cent. on Black 
Steel. Pipe, *% to 6 in. From two to three points above 
these prices is asked for Iron Pipe. 


Boiler Tubes.—The total business in Merchant 
placed during the week is comprised of a few scattering car 
lots. No decided improvement can reasonably be expected 
until new work begins to come to the boiler shops in greater 
volume. Mill quotations for future delivery, on the base 
sizes, are as follows: 2% to 5 in., in ecarload lots, Steel 
‘Tubes, 63.2; Ivon, 50.2; Seamless, 49.2; 21% in. and smaller, 
and Jengths over 18 ft., and 2% in. and larger, and lengths 
over 22 ft., 10 per cent. extra. 


Tubes 


Store prices are as follows: 


Steel. Iron Seamless. 
oe, Dh rere eee eo Bd 35 
a, Ween Oe RE Ee ee. 35 an 
3 | Seer err rT eee eer, 35 35 
A oe ee ee 60 47% 47% 
i ae gS ee er ae 50 35 . 


Merchant Steel.—Beyond a few small filling-in orders 
there is nothing doing in any of the materials comprised 
under this head. Quotations are as follows: Planished or 
Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.98c.; Iron Finish up to 1% x 
14 in., 1.93c., base, Steel card; Iron Finish, 144 x % in. and 
larger, 1.78¢c., base, Tire card: Channels for solid Rubber 
Tires, 3% to 1 in., 2.28¢c.,, and 1% in. and larger, 2.18c.; 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.18¢c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 


1.98¢e.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 2.08e.; Cutter 
Shoe, 2.464%c.: Toe Calk Steel, 2.33c.; Railroad Spring, 


1.98¢c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 7c. to 8ec., and still higher 
prices are asked on special grades. Shafting, 56 per cent, off 
in car lots; 52 per cent. in less than car lots, base territory 
delivery. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—A letting of 2100 tons of Water Pipe 
is scheduled for May 22 by the city of Roswell, New Mex- 
ico; also one of 500 tons at a nearly date by Columbus, 
Ohio. The award of 7000 tons by Council Bluffs, Iowa, is 
to be made to-day, but it is understood that the contract is 
contingent on a bond issue yet to be voted by the city from 
the sale of which the necessary funds are to be provided. A 
contract for a lot of 300 tons was placed last week by 
Milan, Mich. A little stronger demand for Gas Pipe is 
noted, and prospects seem favorable for further improvement 
in this direction. We quote, nominally, per net ton, Chicago, 
as follows: Water Pipe, 4-in., $27; 6 to 12 in., $26; 16-in. 
and up, $25; with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 


Metals.—Slight improvement is noted in the general 
volume of orders placed during the week, especially in Cop- 
per. But consumers, large and small, are buying material 
only as they need it, and in small lots, though such orders 
seem to be a little more frequent. A fair run. of small 
orders for Lead and Tin have been entered, but Spelter and 
Antimony are extremely quit. Prices on both new and old 
metals hold practically without change. We quote as fol- 
lows: Casting Copper, 13%4c.; Lake, 13%c. to 14¢., in car 
lots for prompt shipment; small lots, 4c. to %c. higher; 
Pig Tin, car lots, 32%4c.; small lots, 33%%4c.; Lead, Desil- 
verized, 4.35c. to 4.50c., for 50-ton lots; Corroding, 4.75c. to 
4.85c., for 50-ton lots; in-car lots, 2144c. per 100 Ib. higher; 
Spelter, 5c.; Cookson’s Antimony, 101%4c., and other grades, 
9%ec. to 10%c.; Sheet Zine is $7 list, f.o.b. La Salle, in car 
lots of 600-lb. casks. On Old Metals we quote: Copper 
Wire, 12%4c.; Heavy Copper, 12%c.; Copper Bottoms, 
10%4c,: Copper Clips, 11¢c.; Red Brass, 11%ec.; Yellow Brass, 
4c.; Light Brass, 644c.; Lead Pipe, 4c.; Zine, 3%c.; 
Pewter, No. 1, 21c.; Tin Foil, 25c.; Block Tin Pipe, 27c. 


Old Material.—The market remains inactive so far as 
demand from consumers is concerned. A few moderate lots 
have been taken by the rolling mills, but none of them is 
tempted by the present low prices to make large additions 
to their stock piles. There seems to be a fairly ready market 
for Rerolling Rails, but the supply is equal to the demand, 
and prices are holding nearly stationary. This is true of 
nearly all grades, and there has in consequence been very 
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little change within the past week in the general level of 
values. No railroad tonnage is being offered this week, at 
least no lists have appeared in the market. We quote, per 
gross ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 





Cle Bre As a 5 6c cc onic ceececvesicecQ@ne eaten 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling............. 12.75 to 1% 
Old Steel Rails, less than $8 ft:....... 12.00 to 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub 
a err err er 20.50 to 21.50 
Ce I ard on do ble'm ene ek 13.00 to 15.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 10.50 to 11.00 
Irogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 11.50 to 12.00 
PE ENN 6650-46 ee eadonacndaceaes 8.50 to 9.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
Brom Wid Pietes. ... . cccccccccccces SEH WEISS 
SE CY EEO. Coie cleteeeseaesaunae 15.75 to 16.25 
a ee er ere re 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 10.75 to 11.25 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 9.753 to 10.25 


NY eg a ad 4&6. 4.6 0:0 0:4 08 
Locomotive Tires, smooth 
No. 1 


Se MPS a ev kc tece ane cn 900to D950 


9 

Sn I rs a no dda eaceeeeuenes 7.00 to T.50 
See, eee es. 5 6.000% cae we sees 5.50 to 6.00 
Bott Steel Agile TUBING. 2... cccccccee 5.50 to 6.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 5.00 to 5.50 
eas fue ere eH we eee ee es 4.00 to 4.50 
OT 4.00to 4.50 
th aS cccndeded es Ceaaw ene eas 6.50 to 7.00 
oo en Ne ie Uk a obi eae ake een - 55Oto 6.00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 6.75 to 7.25 
OE RE Sd ee er eee 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Serap..... 10.00 to 10.50 
Railroad Malleable..........ccccccecs 9.75 to 10.25 
Agricultural Malleable.............6-. 9.25 to 10.25 
Pe Se I ne ccnek eee eens eee an 7.50 to 8.00 

—=_—o—___—_- 

+ 
Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, Oun10, May 20, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 

Developments of the past few days show a gradually in- 
creasing speculative spirit in Pig Iron, and one large dealer 
here to-day makes the statement that he could clean out 
100,000 tons of Southern Iron within a few hours if he 
could supply it at the figure invariably mentioned by the 
large buyer, namely, $10, Birmingham. But he cannot sup- 
ply it at that price. Aside from persistent rumors that $11 
has been done on a large tonnage sold in Chicago territory, 
the price seems to stick firmly at $11.50. In Finished Ma- 
terial there is a situation that it likened by some dealers as 
the lull before the storm. ‘The inquiry is at hand, the buyer 
apparently anxious, but he awaits the expected order of 
Steel manufacturers to cut prices all round after the Thurs- 
day meeting in New York. The feeling among the selling 
factors is that there will be no reductions ordered. The 
inquiries of the car manufacturing concerns for Iron are 
accepted as prophetic of better times in sight, and there has 
been some actual buying within the past week. There has 
been buying of Relaying Rails by Texas roads, and the Old 
Material market is a trifle firmer in some lines, although a 
long way from normal. 


Pig Iron.—Apparently satisfied that the minimum has 
been reached, a number of buyers have come in the market 
within the week to cover necessities, although some still hold 
out for the expected $11 or less. An incident of the day 
was a call on two of the largest dealers here by a party 
from interior Ohio representing bankers and capitalists, or 
claiming to do so, with an offer to buy 10,000 tons of South- 
ern Iron at $10, but it was searcely taken seriously by 
either party visited. The callers frankly stated that their 
purchase, if successful, was to be purely speculative; that 
the Iron would be stored for higher prices. The feature of 
the present Iron market is the scarcity of low grades. One 
dealer announces the withdrawal of current quoted prices 
on low grades, and all agree that they are very scarce. The 
price of $10.50, Birmingham, on Forge is authorized by one 
representative dealer, effective as long as the furnace can 
supply it or orders it withdrawn on forward business. Con- 
tracting has been done at $11.50 at furnace for No. 2, cover- 
ing the balance of the year, on Southern Iron and at $15.50 
on Southern Ohio. Sharp competition from the valleys, and 
it is reported also from Toledo and Columbus furnaces, has 
taken a lot of business that normally belongs to the Hanging 
Rock District for spot Iron, with promise of lower levels ere 
the close of the month. A recent sale of 8000 tons of Red 
River Silvery, 6 to 7 per cent., was about $15.50, Clarks- 
ville Furnace, or $18.60 delivered, Chicago territory. Re- 
ports in this market indicate that several thousand tons of 
analysis Iron have been sold the past few days in Chicago 
territory and at a price less than $11.50, Birmingham. 
Some good sales have also been made of Open Hearth Basic. 
10,000 to 12,000 tons, in St. Louis territory alone, the price 
being about $15, Valley furnace. There are quite a number 
of inquiries out for prompt shipment of lots ranging from 
a carload to 100 tons. A northern Ohio stovemaker wants 
200 tons of No. 2 Foundry; an Indiana melter asks for 200 
tons of Northern and Southern No. 2; the leading two 
smaller Pipe companies are out with inquiries for Iron 
for May and June shipment. For early delivery and bal- 
ance of the year we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati, freight rates 
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being $3.25, Birmingham, and $1.20 from the Hanging Rock 
District, as follows: 





Southern Coke, No. 15.7% 
Southern Coke, No. : 15.2 
Southern Coke, No. : 14. 

Southern Coke, No. - 14.2: 
Southern Coke, No. . 15.7 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soit.......... . 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon.............. 19.70 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 16.70to 1720 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 16.20 to 16.70 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3.......... . 15.70 to 16.20 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ 22.25 to 22.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel........... 22.00 to 22.50 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—An increased inquiry for forward deliveries is 
noted, with a fairly good movement on spot business, which 
is admittedly shaded considerably for good sized tonnages. 
This is confined, however, to Foundry Coke, the low rate 
of consumption on the part of the furnaces having made 
furnace grades practically a drug in the market. There is 
some talk of delay in deliveries brought about by the con- 
servative policy of the railroads in retrenching with small 
train crews. Cars of Coke are switched at junctions, and 
made to wait the making up of miscellaneous trains. Con- 
tracting through the year, Connellsville Foundry of best 
grades is selling at about $2.25, at oven; spot business going 
as low at $2. Wise County Coke is held at $2.25; New 
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River about $2.75, with some sales made at $2.65. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Dealers are anticipating with 
great interest the meeting of Steel manufacturers in New 
York on Thursday, which they seem to feel forecasts a gen- 
eral cut in prices on all Finished Material. Some dealers 
report rumored cuts already of from $1 to $3 per ton on 
Iron Bars; but the larger stores deny the stories and main- 
tain that there is no cutting as yet. It is the sense of local 
distributers that consumers are holding off awaiting the 
expected action of the manufacturers. There is quite a little 
movement in Structural Iron and Steel, the bulk of sales in 
this market going to the South. Bars for concrete construction 
are quite active. Orders from stock are filled at the following 
prices, which are f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, carload 
lots, 1.65c., base, with half extras; small lots from store, 
1.85c., base, half extras. Steel Plates, carload lots, 1.75c.. 
base, half extras; small lots from store, 1.85c., base, half 
extras. Base Angles, carload lots, 1.85c., base; small lots 
from store, 2.10c. Beams, Channels and Structural Angles, 
1.85¢c., base; small] lots from store, 2.10c. Plates, 14-in. and 
heavier, carload lots, 1.85c.; small lots from store, 2c. Blue 
Annealed Sheets (Heavy), No. 16, carload lots, 2.15c.; small 
lots from store, 2.50c. No. 14, carload lots, 2.05c.; small 
lots from store, 2.40c. No. 10 and heavier, carload lots, 
1.95¢.; small lots from store, 2.20c. No. 12, carload lots, 
2c.; small lots from store, 2.30c. Sheets (Light), Black, 
No. 28, carload lots, 2.65c. Galvanized Sheets, No. 28, car- 
load lots, 3.70c. Steel Tire, 4-in. and heavier, carload lots, 
1.95¢c. Plates, 3-16 and No. 8, carload lots, 2c,; small lots 
from store, 2.20c. 


Old Material.—Dealers are confident of the future, and 
are still buying, but do not anticipate a return to normal 
conditions for many months. There has been some buying 
of Relayers by Texas parties, and the inquiry is fairly good 
from other parts of the South. Mills are not buying, and 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap is quotable this week at 50c. a 
ton less than last week. There is quite a wide range in the 
selling price of Relayers of different dealers; one quoting 
them $20 to $21; another $23 to $24. Cast Scrap is lower, 
in sympathy with the weak Pig Iron market. Quotations 
are about as follows, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought net ton...... $10.50 to $11.50 
BE eee 4.00to 5.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.00 to 12.00 
reer mermemes, Get GOR... 2... caccsere 5.00 to 6.00 
mo. 3 Cast Serap, met tom............ 10.25 to 11.25 
Burnt Cast and Wrought. net ton..... 8.00 to 9.00 
0G BOOR AXIOR. Met. GOR. once cc ccces 14.50 to 15.50 
Old Iron Rails, gross ton............. 13.00 to 14.00 
Old Steel Rails, long, gross ton....... 11.00 to 12.00 
Old Stecl Rails, short, cross ton...... 11.00 to 12.00 
Relaying Rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton 22.00 to 23.00 
Old Car Wheels, gross tcon........... 12.00 to 13.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton..... 13.00 to 14.00 
—_o-+e___ 


The new collier Vestal for the United States Navy 
was launched successfully at the Brooklyn Navy Yard on 
Tuesday. The Worth Brothers Company, Coatesville, 
Pa., furnished the 4000 tons of steel plates required for 
the hull. The Vestal, when completed, will be the largest 
fleet collier in the world. Its length on the water line is 
450 ft., and over all, 465 ft. 9 in. The beam is 60 ft. 
and depth 38 ft. 6 in. The load draft mean is 26 ft., and 
displacement 12,500 tons. The dead weight cargo ¢a- 
pacity is 6,000 tons, and bunker capacity is 1,576 tons. 
The vessel] is designed to maintain a speed of 16 knots 
an hour, and will carry enough coal to fill the bunkers 
of five battleships. 
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San Francisco. 


SAN FRANcIsScO, CAL., May 13, 1908. 

There has been a general replenishing of stocks in the 
Iron, Steel, Sheet and Pipe lines and there is a better assort- 
ment than a few months ago, when lines were badly broken 
and jobbers were borrowing from each other to complete 
their orders. The mining situation is still improving, with 
benefit to the dealers in Steel dies and stamp mill supplies, 
tool Steel and Steel castings. Collections are pretty fair, 
everything considered. Oil is having a boom and prices are 
tending upward. New companies are being organized and old 
companies are making improvements. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the price now paid for the petroleum produced by 
some of the companies in California is about double that of 
a year ago, the management of an important company pre- 
dicts that the present price will double within a year, and 
probably very soon. This means a very active demand in the 
near future for well casing and oil well supplies generally. 
There is a good demand already. The proposed new issues of 
$18,000,000 5 per cent. city bonds were carried by a Jarge 
majority of the voters at the special election May 11. This 
insures the construction of the $5,000,000 auxiliary water 
system, which will require about two and one-half years to 
construct, after the bonds have been sold. Secretary Garfield 
has just promulgated the order and approved the maps grant- 
ing Hetch Hetchy and Lake Eleanor reservoir sites in the 
Sierras to the city of San Francisco. The city applied in 
1901 for these reservoir sites in the Yosemite National Park 
for a future city water supply. The application has been 
under consideration in the Department of the Interior ever 
since. There were several sources of strong opposition to 
the granting of the permit. The farmers depending upon 
the Turlock and Modesto irrigation districts in the valley 
below feared the loss of water for irrigation purposes. It 
was also feared that the reservoir in the Hetch Hetchy Val- 
ley would materially injure one of the most beautiful natural 
wonders of the Yosemite region. The matter of beginning 
work upon the proposed municipal water system will be de- 
cided by a special vote of the citizens at some future time. 
The promoters of the new system seem to have overlooked 
the fact that the city charter will have to be amended before 
the acquisition of such a water system will be legal. 


Structural Materials.—Some large contracts are still 
hanging fire, but several lots of Structural Steel for large 
Class A buildings will probably be let soon. A large Steel 
bridge contract is also pending. There is a better demand for 
fabricated Steel and for Steel Rods used in the construction 


“of reinforced concrete structures. The San Francisco build- 


ing inspector’s figures showed that during the month of April 
construction permits aggregating more than $2,000,000 in 
valuation were issued. In Oakland the total valuation for 
the month was $722,000. The April valuations in Los 
Angeles aggregated $664,000. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Inquiries have fallen off somewhat of 
late, possibly owing to the effects of the shortage of rainfall 
in many portions of the State. The United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Company was the successful bidder on a 
small quantity of 4-in. Pipe for Redwood City, Cal., and 
also secured a small contract at Santa Ana, Cal. Prices are 
practically unchanged from the last quotations, which were: 
6, 8, 10 and 12 in., $38; 4-in., $39, f.o.b. cars Pacific Coast 
terminal points. 

Merchant Pipe.—A fair demand for Merchant Pipe con- 
tinues at unchanged prices. More tonnage has been coming 
to the Coast recently than for a long time past. Discounts 
on Steel Pipe are about as follows on jobbers’ carloads: 


r—_Steel.—— 
Black. Galv. 


° 


ze to 
NN IR og S's ww WG ictal ee Aw Ei 64'S oo aad ALS 58.5 42.5 
RSS 5k Gis bes & eC Ee ete es a Swe 60.5 46.5 
ONE rr ee CEO Ee OC ERE ERAT CL 62.5 50.5 
te cis a an din bes kn wes + aca ae ee 66.5 56.5 
PUN so ns ob ae Sade OS Ke eee 63.5 48.5 
Extra strong, plain ends: 
CN en ee Sera rset 39.5 
TI MO Nai 9. SOK vag Sion s) otate teria Wa bat or Pa 58.5 46.5 
Oo 8 ARRAS eee yn 54.5 42.5 
Double extra strong, plain ends: 
SS eS Perri erin or er 47.5 36.5 


Pig Iron.—-Business is still rather quiet at most of the 
local foundries and engineering works. Consequently there 
is little activity in Pig Iron and jobbers’ stocks are more 
than equal to the demand, even if but little Iron is imported 
in the near future. Improvement is hoped for in the manu- 
facturing lines with an increased demand for Iron. Since 
April 29 three sailing vessels have arrived from European 
ports with Pig Iron in their cargoes. The Vendee arrived 
from Newcastle, England, with 800 tons; the Prince George 
from Sunderland, England, with 820 tons; the Kilmeny from 
Antwerp with 800 tons. No importations of Chinese Pig 
Iron have been reported lately. No. 1 English, No. 1 Scotch 
and Chinese Pig Iron are quoted at about $28 to $29 per ton, 
ex-yard. 


The electric Iron smelting plant at Heroult, Cal., is being 
enlarged. The present furnace will be replaced by a con- 
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siderably larger one. The furnace will stand about as high, 
but the method of feeding the ore and other materials is more 
like that of an ordinary blast furnace. It will have an ex- 
terior diameter of 10 ft. and an interior diameter of 6 ft. 
The walls, which are 2 ft. in thickness, are of concrete, lined, 
of course, with fire brick. The hight of the furnace is 8 ft. 
The new experiments are in charge of Professor Lyon of 
Stanford University. 

Construction work will be pushed on the new army sup- 
ply depot which is to be built on the northern water front 
of San Francisco, adjoining Fort Mason. <A considerable 
quantity of Structural Steel will be used. Extensive docks, 
a sea wall and a warehouse will be built for the army trans- 
port service. A number of large Government vessels plying 
between San Francisco and the Philippines will use these 
docks and warehouses. Bids were recently opened on this 
work by Major Geo. McK. Williamson, constructing quarter- 
master for this department. The bidders and their figures 
are as follows: On the Government specifications—P. J. 
Carlin Construction Company, New York, $1,178,000; War- 
ren Improvement Company, $1,826,310; Penn Bridge Com- 
pany, Beaver Falls, Pa., $1,624,400; San Francisco Bridge 
Company, $1,479,000; Pacific Construction Company, San 
Francisco, $1,825,000; Robert Wakefield, Portland, Ore., 
$1,673,023. 5 

The Nevada Asphalt & Oil Company, with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000, has filed articles of incorporation at Reno, 
Nev. This company has been organized for the purpose of 
immediately developing the deposits of asphalt and petroleum 
recently discovered in Pine Valley, near Palisade, in Eureka 
County. ‘The incorporators are H. J. Humphrey, S. H. 
Wheeler and L. Blakeslee. 

—_————_3-- oe ———__——_ 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 19, 1908. 

Considerably more activity developed in the local Pig 
Iron market during the past week, and a fair volume of 
business was transacted in some grades. A good tonnage 
of delayed business has come out and consumers appear to 
be willing to place orders at to-day’s level of prices. There 
is also more disposition shown to make contracts for at least 
a portion of probable requirements for the last half of the 
year, but sellers show little inclination to take orders for 
forward business. The general feeling, as far as Pig Iron 
is concerned, is decidedly more optimistic, and it is believed 
that prices are pretty close to the bottom, and that any pro- 
nounced buying would no doubt result in a decided harden- 
ing of prices. In Finished Material there is hardly the same 
encouraging feeling regarding the future that has been shown 
in Pig Iron. In some instances there has been an improve- 
mént in production. The Pennsylvania Steel Company an- 
nounces that while its production during January, Febru- 
ary and March was but 35 per cent. of its capacity, the April 
capacity reached 50 per cent., and May is anticipated to run 
at about the same figures. Some of the other Steel mills, 
however, have not been so fortunate, and a decreased pro- 
duction is being shown, in some cases a decline of about 10 
per cent. being noted. Price agitation no doubt holds busi- 
ness in Finished Material back; consumers believe that lower 
prices will come in the near future, but makers hold that 
no increased volume of business would come out at the time, 
even if prices were shaded. 

Pig Iron.—Sales during the week show a fair aggregate 
tonnage and prices have developed more uniformity. Early 
last week there was still a wide range in quotations, but 
prices have now reached a fairly even basis and sellers show 
a disposition to place orders for their immediate require- 
ments without much delay. There has been considerable 
shopping round, and inquiries for fair quantities of .Foundry 
Iron, some running up to 2000 tons, for delivery through the 
third and fourth quarter and even extending to the first 
quarter of 1909 are to be noted. Sellers, however, refuse in 
many instances to name prices for anything beyond the 
third quarter’s delivery, and in some cases have marked up 
their prices for shipment beyond that period. It is now be- 
lieved that prices have touched bottom, particularly as Ore 
prices are being maintained, and some producers will not 
sell large tonnages, even for prompt shipment, at the present 
level. For both third and fourth quarter delivery a number 
of producers ask an advance of 50 cents to $1 over to-day’s 
quotations. The firmness with which prices have been held 
has strengthened the market and some buyers are anxious to 
place orders, although furnaces do not show the same anxiety 
to take them. The volume of business placed during the week 
shows a material increase. Both No. 2 X and No. 2 Plain 
Foundry have been sold in 50, 100, 200, 300 and a few 500 
ton lots, for early delivery at prices ranging from $16.75 to 
$17.25 for No. 2 X, and around $16.50 for No. 2 Plain, de- 
livered in buyers’ yards. Forge Iron has been more active; 
small lots have been taken at $15.50, delivered, while a sale 
of 1000 tons for prompt shipment has been made at a de- 
livered price equivalent to $15.25 in this territory. Some 
little business in Pipe Irons has also come out. A sale of 
500 tons of Southern Iron was made to one of the Delaware 
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River foundries on the basis of $11.50 for No. 2 X, Birming- 
ham, while 2000 tons of Northern Iron, mixed numbers, was 
sold at $15.25, delivered. There has been more inquiry for 
Basic Iron, and, while Steel makers as a rule are not in the 
market for prompt Iron, efforts are being made to find what 
sellers would be willing to do. One melter has an offer out 
for 5000 tons of Basie Iron, but the price is not attractive, 
being about $2 a ton under the market. One or two smaller 
inquiries are reported, while one from the Western part of 
the State for 60,000 tons for delivery during 12 months is 
also reported. Steel mills in this territory are pretty well 
stocked on this grade of Iron and are not expected to be 
heavy buyers in the near future, unless business increases. 
Very little Southern Iron has been placed in this territory 
recently. Sellers hold firm at $11.50, Birmingham, al- 
though there have been several unsuccessful efforts to break 
this price. Virginia Irons show more activity and sales of 
No. 2 X and No. 2 Plain in lots of several hundred tons 
each have been sold at the ruling quotations. Practically all 
the furnaces in this territory have now made what adjust- 
ment they felt was required in the way of prices, and while 
some few still hold at higher prices, they are doing no busi- 
ness. We quote the following range for delivery during the 
remainder of the second quarter, but for third quarter de- 
livery many producers add 50 cents a ton and for shipment 
during the fourth quarter $1 a ton, delivery in each case he- 


ing in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and adjoining 
territory : 
Mastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X Foundry. $16.75 to $17.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 Plain.... 16.25to 16.75 
Wer: TIO. & ae WOUMGET so ccc ecsecacgesnes 17.00 
4 a ee we | errr ee 16.50 to 16.75 
SO NS Cec ack sous es taken ane 15.25 to 15.50 
ere cree re ree rT rere 16.00 to 16.25 
Ra SON 6 ke dse COs ta cwesews 21.00 to 21.50 


Ferromanganese.—Sales of several moderate sized lots 
have been made, and prices have an upward tendency. 
Stocks in importers’ hands are small, although some good 
tonnages are afloat. A sale of 1200 tons for delivery in the 
next nine months and another lot of 300 tons for delivery 
in the last half is reported. These were made at about 
$43.50, tidewater. Considerable variation is to be noted in 
asking prices to-day. Some sellers would still take small 
tonnages for prompt delivery, at $44 to $45, Baltimore, but 
others refuse business at $46.50. 


Steel.—No improvement is to be noted in the demand for 
Steel. Orders come out sparingly, and are mostly for small 
lots for prompt shipment. A waiting market prevails, and 
mills show no gain in production. Ordinary Rolling Steel 
for delivery in this territory is quoted at $29.20, with 
Forging Steel at $31.20, subject to the usual extras for high 
carbons and special sizes. 


Plates.—Orders are numerous, but individually the ton- 
nages are small. Some little car and locomotive work has 
come out, but the aggregate tonnage received by most of the 
mills is hardly as good as it was some time ago. No large 
specifications are before the trade, and the outlook is not very 
bright. Prices remain unchanged, the following quotations 
being named for delivery in this territory: 


Part 

Carload. carload. 

Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel............ 1.85 1.90 
a i, re 1.95 2.05 
Commeteial TiveBeR s.\oi0 60% 6 ceive tae 2.10 
aha bots tuk Stak Kaw ~ 6 bon! 4 heck tome 2.30 
Locomotive Firebox Steel............... 2.35 2.40 


The follow- 
Extra per 


The above are base prices for 14-in. and heavier. 
ing extras apply: 


100 Ib. 
ES a's s 6 6a wack wc ad wewebee eee eek s $0.10 
De Ce ee i cde aed eeeae bee eaen 15 
OS SBP eee re ere eee 25 
ee SO OR ROP RG, nace kee eee ats weeee 05 
cg SE ee oe er rere a 10 
ee OU BUD OO Be Bede 6 ee ctw bmenes cesevns 15 
oe PO Us oc hk crc wcccetwecsvacae -25 
Pee ONE Rae OO BOO Me ccd ckccctcacicesccese 50 
DOO BUT MUR Gs Shee HeRess cadicradecacase 1.00 


Structural Material.—A fairly good run of small busi- 
ness continues to be received by the mills. Large proposi- 
tions are still held in abeyance. The city is advertising for 
proposals on a number of small bridges, and there is a slight 
improvement to be noted in building work. Orders of a 
miscellaneous character keep mills fairly well occupied, and 
in some cases a slight gain in production is to be noted. 
Prices are unchanged, 1.85c. to 2c. being named, according 
to specification. 

Sheets.—There has been a decided improvement in the 
demand. Buyers show a disposition to take small tonnages 
for stock, and some of the mills have increased their produc- 
tion, and are now operating at about 75 per cent. of their 
capacity. Inquiries are reported better, and the outlook for 
future business is considered encouraging. For mill ship- 
mehts, quotations range as follows, a tenth extra being added 
for small lots: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.60c. ; 
Nos. 25 to 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.90c. 


Bars.—The demand is light and the trade is in an un- 
satisfactory shape. New business is scarce and practically 
no orders are being taken at the established basis of 1.65c., 
delivered. Low priced Bars are still to be had in sufficient 
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quantity to take care of the current demand. Sales, how- 
ever, are small and prices of Refined Iron Bars range from 
1.45c. to 1.55c., delivered in this territory. 


Coke.—More activity has developed in the Coke market. 
Quite a number of sales, both of prompt and contract Foun- 
dry Coke, are reported. Furnace Coke is not so active, 
although some sales of prompt Coke have ‘been made. Quo- 
tations range from $2.15 to $2.35 at oven for Foundry 
Coke, with Furnace Coke at $1.60 to $1.75, at oven. Sales 
of some fair tonnages of stock Furnace Coke at $1.10 to 
$1.25, at oven, have been reported, while contracts for 1000 
and 2500 ton lots of Foundry Coke have been made at $2.25 
and $2.35, at oven. For delivery in this territory the fol- 
lowing range of prices is quoted: 


Connellsville Furnace Coke............. $38.75 to $3.90 
i CS. cS ak bab bse 6.6% 6 o.06.0 6% 4.30 to 4.50 
Mountain Furnace Coke...........2.e0.% 3.35 to 3.50 
ey ie as sg bb 6.00 6 > bees 3.90 to 4.10 


Old Material.—No change is to be noted in the demand 
for Scrap. Business is confined to small lots, and but little 
interest is being taken in the market. Mills pick up odd 
lots at present prices, but any demand for large tonnages 
would immediately stiffen the market. Prices show little 
change. Quotations are largely nominal, ranging about as 
follows for prompt delivery in buyers’ yards, eastern Penn- 
sylvania and adjoining territory: 


No. 1 Steel Scrap and Crops..........$12.75 to $13.25 
ee aa ae 17.50 to 18.00 
ee Se ora oe he ace seb wias om 17.50 to 18.00 
Sy re ae 20.00 to 21.00 
a Shee alas ies wie wx o-ale 17.00 to 18.00 
Se ial 2's ss oie viel 60'S ws 14.00 to 15.00 
Choice No. 1 R. R. Wrought......... 15.00 to 15.50 
ON ON i xb oc hws y 60% 0.0 15.00 to 15.50 
eM BIR, BONIS oo ss vs wc se kd ews 11.50 to 12.00 
NO. 1 Forge Mire Scrap.............. 11.50 to 12.00 
PD: Te OWNS Sask ses es'cseseues es 9.00 to 10.00 
SURE MINNIE 5 66s ue a's dwie's ou 0 a: 9.50 to 10.00 
I are Wikies ihheid Skink Bien o 0 11.00 to 11.50 
I oe id oils 6S ow igor 8.50to 9.00 
SE EL AE ois 504.00 ba Sk Kk vac css o ees 11.75 to 12.25 
_———_ ~<- 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, On10, May 19, 1908. 


Iron Ore.—The market remains inactive, no sales being 
reported. Consumers, however, are taking a little more in- 
terest in the market, and a few of them who will need Ore 
early in the fall have announced their intention to buy their 
Ore during the next few weeks, probably by July 1. The 
Ore firms, without exception, are still adhering firmly to the 
established prices, and it seems to be a pretty well settled. 
conviction now that there will be no shading of last year’s 
prices. Now that doubt about the maintenance of prices 
has about disappeared, it is believed that consumers will not 
hold off much longer. The first Ore cargo shipped to Lake 
Erie this season reached this city yesterday. Another is 
looked for to-morrow, and it is expected that three more will 
come down next week. The total May receipts will prob- 
ably not exceed a half a dozen cargoes. A general start in 
lake navigation will not be made before June 1, and a meet- 
ing of the vesselmen will be held here on that date to decide 
whether to delay the start further. Work at the mines is 
being further curtailed. Little Ore is moving forward from 
the docks, shipments being considerably lighter than a month 
ago. Prices for 1908 delivery at Lake Erie docks, per gross 
ton, are as follows: Old Range Bessemer, $5: Mesaba Besse- 
mer, $4.75; Old Range non-Bessemer, $4.20: Mesaba non- 
Bessemer $4: Siliceous Bessemer, $2.75 :. Siliceous non-Besse- 
mer, $2.35 to $2.60. 


Pig Iron.—-The market shows a great deal of improve- 
ment in the volume of inquiries which have come in freely 
the past week. Although sales were not numerous, the ton- 
nage sold was larger than for some time. The market is 
somewhat firmer, and there are fewer reports of low priced 
Iron being offered. With the belief that Ore prices will be 
maintained this year, furnace interests are not disposed to 
quote the low prices that have been named in the past few 
weeks, and consumers seem to think that they will gain no 
advantage by waiting to make purchases for their require- 
ments for the balance of the year. The inquiries that have 
come out are for spot, third quarter and last half delivery. 
While there is still an occasional report that No. 2 Foundry 
Iron is being offered at $14.50, Valley furnace, $14.75 seems 
to be nearer the minimum price and some furnace interests 
are holding firmly to $15. A local furnace is asking $15.50 
for No. 2, at furnace. for shipment in this territory, and 
about $15, at furnace, for shipment outside of the territory. 
Among the inquiries for No. 2 Foundry Iron is one from a 
Northern Ohio melter for 1200 tons for the last half, one 
for 500 tons from a jobbing foundry in this territory for 
early delivery, one for 500 tons and another for 300 tons 
from the Buffalo territory, and one from the Toledo territory 
for 500 tons, these being for the third quarter and last half. 
In addition there are several inquiries for 100 and 200 ton 
lots for early delivery. A local furnace reports the sale of 600 
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tons of No. 2 Foundry. at $16, furnace, for delivery in the 


next three months, and 200 tons of No. 1 Foundry at $16.50 
for delivery outside of this territory. Car lot sales of No. 2 
are reported at $15.75. delivered Cleveland, and small lot 
sales at $15.25. furnace, for third quarter. There is an 
active inquiry for Basic Iron, among the inquiries of the 
week being one for 10,000 tons, and another for 15.000 tons, 
one coming from the St. Louis territory, and the other from 
the Pittsburgh territory. There is little inquiry for Southern 
Iron. There is an inquiry from an Eastern broker for 5000 
tons of Malleable Iron. Shipping orders on contracts show 
some improvement. A local furnace that shipped only 40 
per cent, of its output in April reports that its May ship- 
ments will reach 60 per cent. of its output. For early 
delivery we quote, delivered, Cleveland, as follows: 

$16.90 


NRE: 8 eG Ricca dase Sen SAN 6 eee a0 ee saws see 
Northern Foundry, No. 1........-see¢-. $15.75 to 16.40 
Northern Foundry. No. 2.....2ccceee 15.40 to 15.75 
Northern Foundry, No. 3.....,...++- 15.00 to 15.40 
Southern Foundry, No. 2........-.ce6-. 15.60 to 15.85 
Co) ere ee a rer ek ee eee eo 14.90 


Coke.—A fair amount of inquiry is reported for Foun- 
dry Coke for last half delivery, and a few contracts have 
been closed. Furnace Coke is quiet. Prices remain about 
stationary. We quote Connellsville Furnace Coke at $1.50 
to $1.60, at oven, for spot shipment. Foundry Coke for spot 
shipment is selling at $2 to $2.25, at oven. Contracts for 
the last half are being made at the latter price. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The market shows no im- 
provement. In view of the uncertainty about future prices, 
consumers are allowing their stocks to run low and are buy- 
ing only for immediate needs. The only sale of any size re- 
ported in this territory last week was 500 tons of Standard 
Section Rails for an interurban traction railroad. There is 
another inquiry for a large tonnage of Standard Sections 
for an interurban line that may materialize into an order 
during the summer. The demand for both Iron and Steel 
Bars is light, and both the local Bar Iron mills are shut 
down this week. While the mills are adhering pretty firmly 
to the Pittsburgh base price on Iron Bars, jobbers are still 
shading it to 1.40c., Pittsburgh, but the concession is not 
bringing out business. The price of 1.60c., Pittsburgh, is 
being firmly maintained on Steel Bars, but lower prices are 
being offered by mills that reroll Steel Bars from old Rails. 
The demand for Plates is fully as light as it has been for 
several months, sales of even car lots being scarce. The 
price is being shaded $2 a ton on the narrow sizes. The de- 
mand for Sheets shows no improvement. Although there are 
still reports of concessions by a few of the mills, some orders 
are being taken at the established price. The Structural 
outlook shows no improvement. Jobbers report a slight in- 
crease in warehouse business, but their mill orders are light. 
We quote Iron Bars at 1.50c. to 1.60c., Cleveland, for car 
lots: Steel Bars, 1.70c., Cleveland, for car lots, half extras; 
Beams and Channels, 1.80c., base, Cleveland, and Plates, 
¥,-in. and heavier, 1.80c., Cleveland. We quote Sheets, mill 
shipments, car lots, Cleveland, as follows: Blue Annealed, 
No. 10, 1.90c.: Box Annealed, No. 28, 2.60c.; Galvanized, 
No. 28, 3.65c. There is no change in warehouse prices. 
Jobbers quote Iron and Steel Bars out of stock at 1.70c. to 
1.80c. Beams and Channels out of stock are 2.10c. to 2.15c., 
base. Warehouse prices on Sheets are as follows: Blue 
Annealed, No. 10, 2.10c.; Box Annealed, No. 28, 2.70c.; 
Galvanized, No. 28, 3.85c. Warehouse prices on Boiler 
Tubes, 2%, to 5 in., are 64 per cent. discount, and on Black 
Merchant Iron Pipe, base sizes, 67 per cent. discount. 


Old Material.—As a result of practicaily no demand 
prices are weaker. Local rolling mills have enough Scrap 
on hand to fill existing orders and are out of the market. 
There is little doing among dealers. Yard dealers have good 
sized stocks on hand and are buying no Scrap unless it is 
offered at bargain prices. A few consumers are taking a 
small amount of Scrap on old contracts. There is a scarcity 
of Turnings at present prices. Dealers have good stocks of 
Turnings on*hand but will not throw them on the market 
until prices become stronger. Busheling grades are weaker. 
Several price quotations are only nominal, owing to the 
absence of market activity. Dealers’ prices to the trade, per 
gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


AR leek TMT. 65. os oe ei 655 eed wise’ $11.00 to $11.50 
RI OOS RIO oi ia hon 0 Fi Wale le wing o's wine 14.50 to 15.50 
NE OO Ns kG ow heb ie ela 6.0 Be 16.00 to 17.00 
i ec 65d wna ad a eek wos oem 12.50 to 13.00 
Relaving Rails, 50 lb. and over........ 21.00 to 22.00 
Heavy Melting Steel...........0-00% 11.00 to 11.50 
CRORE EROIEDY 5 5 2% 6.6 0:9:6:9.910' 40g, 008 11.00 to 11.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 10.50 to 11.00 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap........... 7.50to 8.50 
The following quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland : 
SN Te re ee ee $16.00 to $16.50 
CS or sc'k.c a a hoe be Sik ee Ade 5.00 to 5.50 
Iron and Steel ‘Turnings and Drillings.. 6.00to 6.25 
eee) <Rle SPRINGER... 6iidicesaniacwes 7.50 to 8.00 
NN 5 os oe als gchar 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought..........s¢. 11.00 to 12.00 
See ee EN 05 8 VR db cope obs 54 OES 11.50 to 12.50 
a ee ee ey tee pre 10.00 to 10.50 
ee ee 8.00 to 9.00 
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Pittsburgh. 


PARK BUILDING. May 20, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—For the first time in four or five months the 
Pig Iron market is showing activity, and there have been 
some heavy sales of Basic and some moderate transactions 
in Malleable Bessemer and Foundry. The leading purchaser 
of Basie has been the American Steel Foundries, which has 
bought upward of 30,000 tons, divided between Valley fur- 
nace interests and the St. Louis Furnace Company, at St. 
Louis. For the Valley Basic, the company paid $15, Valley 
furnace, while for the Basic bought in St. Louis it is re- 
ported to have paid $16.50 at the local furnace. We can 
also state that several car coupler concerns in St. Louis are 
in the market for round tonnages of Basic, and another lead- 
ing Western consumer is inquiring for a round lot of Mal- 
leable Bessemer and Foundry. ‘The deliveries on the Basic 
bought by the American Steel Foundries are June, July and 
August. As yet little has been done in Bessemer Iron, but 
the absolute minimum of the market is $16, Valley furnace, 
and several makers have refused to sell at this price. There 
is more inquiry and there have been more sales of Foundry 
[ron so far this month than in any previous month for some 
time. Northern No. 2 Foundry is quoted on the basis: of 
$14.50, Valley furnace, but it is possible that on a firm offer 
from desirable buyers $14.25, at furnace, might be done. As 
yet there is nothing doing in Gray Forge, but-there is a 
reported inquiry in the market for 3000 to 4000 tons. We 
quote Northern Forge at $14, Valley furnace, or $14.90, 
Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—A fair amount of buying is reported in Sheet and 
Tin Bars. Specifications against contracts on Billets are 
coming in a little more freely, but there is practically no 
new demand. Leading producers of Steel are firmly holding 
at $28, Pittsburgh, and $28.50, Youngstown or Wheeling, for 
Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets; Sheet and Tin Bars 
taking $1 advance, and Forging Billets $2 advance. 


(By Mail.) 


The Pig Iron market has completely reversed itself in 
the past week. After a practical suspension of buying for 
six months, except for actual needs, a number of large con- 
sumers have come in the market, and it is estimated that 
there are inquiries for fully 75,000 tons of Basic, and al- 
ready 20,000 to 25,000 tons have been closed. Since last 
October prices of Pig Iron have been steadily declining, Bes- 
semer Iron having gone down from $23 and $24 to $16 or 
less, at furnace; Basic Iron from $23 to $15; Foundry Iron 
$10 per ton or more, and Forge Iron $7 to 8. In the rapid 
decline costs were largely lost sight of, and in the past two 
weeks prices of Pig Iron reached a point that, to furnaces 
without raw materials, were below actual cost of produc- 
tion. Consumers have been carefully watching the down- 
ward course of the market, buying only small lots for actual 
needs during the decline, but with Bessemer Iron at $16 or 
less, Basic at $15 and No. 2 Foundry at $14.50 or less, 
Valley furnace, they became convinced that the Pig Iron 
market had about reached bottom, with the result that a 
large number of consumers have come in and are trying to 
cover for long periods ahead at present prices. It is said 
that the Ore situation for this year is absolutely assured, 
it being estimated that only 20,000,000 tons or less will be 
brought down this year. Some furnaces that do not have 
raw materials have been persistent sellers of Pig Iron 
through the decline, and now that they have pretty well 
worked up their stocks of Ore they are up against the prop- 
osition of paying last year’s prices for Ore nad selling Pig 
Iron at $7 to $8 a ton less than it sold for in the summer 
and fall of last year. It is emphatically stated that fur- 
naces cannot make Bessemer Iron at $16 and Basic at $15 
and pay last year’s prices for Ore, even with the low figures 
that are ruling on Coke. The strong inquiry that has come, 
and the sales of Pig Iron that have been made, will likely 
result in the starting up of: two or three more Valley fur- 
naces between now and June 1. Nearly all consumers of 
Pig Iron have | stocks, and the consumers that have 
bought are willing to take their Iron at once. A local pros- 
pective purchaser of Basic Iron has been feeling the market 
for some time, but as yet has not bought, holding off until 
absolutely certain that prices have touched bottom. The 
movement in Pig Iron may possibly extend to Finished lines, 
but this remains to be seen. The outcome of the action 
that may be taken in New York on Thursday is anxiously 
awaited, as it is believed it will have much to do with set- 
tling the situation for some time. If the large Steel inter- 
ests continue to pursue the policy of affirming prices some 
in the trade believe that business will open up, while, on the 
other hand, the conviction is stronger that a reduction on 
all kinds of Finished Iron and Steel is the only remedy 
that will help the market. This feeling is so strong in cer- 
tain quarters that jobbers in some lines of Finished products 
are advising their customers to hold off placing orders, stat- 
ing their belief that a reduction in prices all along the line 
is certain. In the meantime jobbers are afraid to carry any 
stocks for fear of a reduction, while consumers decline to 
buy more material than they actually need for the same 
cause. The statement is made that with Bessemer Iron at 
$16 at maker’s furnace, the official price of Billets at $28 
and Finished Iron and Steel based on this price of Billets, 
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the whole market is out of joint, and must be readjusted 
before business will open up. This week ought to determine 
whether tlfe Steel interests are of this opinion, or whether 
they still feel that to reduce prices would not help the situa- 
tion, but would simply intensify the lack of confidence that 
has prevailed in the market for some months. 

Ferromanganese.—As a result of the low prices, there 
is more inquiry, and foreign SO per cent., for prompt deliy- 
ery, is firm, at $48, seaboard, while for extended delivery 
$43.50 to $44, seaboard, is quoted, the freight to Pittsburgh 
being $1.95 a ton. <A sale of 150 tons of foreign SO per cent., 
deliveries July to December, is reported on the basis of 
$43.50, seaboard, 

Ferrosilicon.—A sharp decline has occurred, and 50 per 
cent. is quoted at $67 to $67.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. <A sale of 
25 tons at the latter price is reported. 

Muck Bar.—No sales have been reported in this market 
for some time. It is claimed that even with Northern Forge 
Iron at $14, Valley, or $14.90, Pittsburgh, there is no profit 
in Muck Bar at $26 a ton. We quote the market, nominal- 
lv, for best grades of Muck Bar, made from all Pig Iron, at 
$26 to $27, Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—The mills that are in operation are running en- 
tirely on specifications on old orders. We quote, nominal- 
lv. as follows: Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.55¢. to 1.60c.; 
Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.65¢c. to 1.70c.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 
1.75¢. to 1.80¢e.; Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.85¢c. to 1.90¢., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Rods.—lIn the absence of business, prices are fairly 
strong. Bessemer Rods are still quoted at $35, Open Hearth 
$36 and Chain Rods $37, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.—While practically no orders for Standard 
Sections are being placed, the Carnegie Steel Company is 
receiving enough specifications against old contracts to oper- 
ate Nos. 1 and 2 Edgar Thomson mills to 35 or 40 per cent. 
ot capacity. Prospects are that these two mills can be oper- 
ated in this way for the next three or four weeks at least. 
A fair tonnage is moving in Light Rails, but prices are very 
uneven, a number of consumers being willing to take chances 
on the quality of rerolled Rails, which they can buy from $3 
to $4 a ton under the regular prices of Light Rails. Some 
of the lumber interests are in the market for a fair tonnage 
of Light Rails, and the coal companies are also asking for a 
moderate tonnage. Regular prices on Light Rails, which 
continue to be shaded from $3 to $4 a ton by rerolling mills, 
are as follows: 25 to 45 lb. Sections, $28 ; 20-lb., $29; 16-Ib., 
$30, and 12-lb., $32. We quote Standard Sections at $28, at 
mill, and Angle Splice Bars at 1.65c., at mill. 


Plates.—Not enough new business is being placed to 
test prices, and none of the Plate concerns is able to operate 
to more than 30 to 40 per cent. of capacity. In fact, most 
of the mills run a week or two to clean up orders, and then 
shut down, waiting for enough tonnage to accumulate to 
warrant starting up again. Reports are current that the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad had placed 2000 cars with 
the Standard Steel Car Company, but this is an old order, on 
which the road is now taking out some of the cars. Prices 
on Plates, even on the small amount of new tonnage that is 
being placed, are shaded about $2 a ton by some mills. What 
would be done if a large order came in the market is a ques- 
tion. Regular prices are as follows: Tank Plates, *4-in. 
thick, 614 in. up to 100 in. wide, 1.70c., base, at mills, Pitts- 
burgh. Extras over this price are as follows: 

Extra per 


100 Ib. 

Gauges lighter than 4-in. to and including 3-16-in. 
Plates on thin edges........... aa tae eta’ hele aes $0.10 
Ce © ME og oid ee a wen reas eetcaet o¥ee 15 
NT OP EET EERE TEOCRETE CCRT CS TOC Ce 25 
een ROW OO BE is caine vhbetcccewadneee 05 
OO BNO CU Ue Blog ee ccc ce eseccesecese 10 
ee ON a OO ie ca ew cece etdsedesces 15 
ee he I EE Mg x Sie cia deed tee e844 oS 43) 
ee ee Oe OE Oc. oe swede ce taeseeas ma) 
ee I a ead s claw b-4,400.0:8 he austen 1.00 

All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 

ing not nore than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 
rowest end being not less than 30 in.)........ 10 
CI, ele ced badrand cd decoegeiavaces .20 
Loiler and Flange Steel Plates................. 10 
“A.B. M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates... .20 
et wae cae how deme om cae @ 8 eae 50 
a aha ald kann «a bh .d.« a\0 6 dnd Oe eel 40 


Shell grade of steel is abandoned. 

TeERMS.—Net cash 30 days. Pacific Coast base, 1.60c., f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh, with all rail tariff rate of freight to destination 
added, no reduction for rectangular shapes, 14 in. wide down to 
6 in. of Tank, Ship or Bridge quality. 

. “ SaaS 

Structural Material.—-Severa! of the large Structural 
companies report that inquiries are better, but while a good 
deal of work is in sight it is slow in coming out. The only 
local business placed recently was the Renshaw Building, 
about 600 tons. the Steel for which will be rolled by the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. Local interests have sent 
in bids for a bridge for the Chicago, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railroad, 4500 to 5000 tons, but it will likely be some 
time before this is placed. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
bridge at Beaver seems to be hung up, as nothing has been 
heard of it for some time. There is still much complaint at 
the low prices being made on fabricated work, which it is 
stated in some cases have been very close to the cost of 
plain material. We quote Beams and Channels, up to 15 in., 
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1.70c.; over 15 in., 1.80c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x 4 in. thick, up to 
6 x 6 in., 1.70c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% in., 1.80c.; Zees, 3 in. 
and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3 in. and larger, 1.75c.; Bulb Angles 
and Deck Beams, 2c. Under the Steel Bar carti Angles, 
Channels and Tees under 8 in. are 1.70c., base, for Bessemer 
and Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the Standard 
Steel Bar card. 


Sheets.—Consumers are still withholding orders in the 
belief that prices may be reduced, but the Sheet makers in- 
sist that lower prices are not contemplated. It is estimated 
that about 50 per cent. of the Sheet capacity is active, but 
this is probably a little high. Prices in the main are being 
held, but occasionally concessions are being made by some 
mills that are actively seeking business. Regular prices are 
as follows: Blue Annealed Sheets, No. 10 and heavier, 1.80c. ; 
Nos. 11 and 12, 1.85c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.90c.; Nos. 15 and 
16, 2c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.25c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 
2.30c. ; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.35c.; No. 27, 2.40c.; No. 28, 2.50c. ; 
No. 29, 2.60c.; No. 30, 2 70c. Galvanized Sheets: Nos. 10 
and 11, 9.45¢. ; Nos. 12 and 14, 2.55¢c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 
2.65c.;: Nos. 17 to 21, 2.80c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.95c.; Nos. 
25 and 26, 3.15c.; No. 27, 3.35c.; No. 28, 3.55¢c.; No. 29, 
3.70c. ; No. 30, 3.95¢c. No. 28 Painted Roofing Sheets, $1.75 
per square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28, $3.10 
per square, for 214-in. corrugations. These prices are sub- 
ject to a rebate of 5c. per 100 Ib. to the large trade under the 
usual conditions, jobbers charging the usual advances for 
small lots from store. 


Tin Plate.—The season’s business in Tin Plate is pretty 
well over, and on the whole was disappointing. Some of the 
independent makers report that they have not more than 
six weeks’ work ahead, with the probability that very little 
business will be placed during the summer months. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company is operating prac- 
tically all of its modern plants, only three or four isolated 
mills being idle. We quote at $3.70 for 100-lb. Cokes, 
14 x 20 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off 
for cash in 10 days, this price being subject to the usual 
rebate of 5c. per base box in large lots. 


Hoops and Bands.—Specifications against contracts 
are light, with practically no new business. It is stated that 
the three leading makers of Hoops and Bands are not oper- 
ating to more than 50 per cent. of their capacity, if that 
much. Regular prices are as follows: Steel Hoops at $2, 
base, full Hoop card extras; Steel Bands, $1.60, base, half 
Steel card extras, all f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh, Pa., in carload 
lots, for delivery during 1908. 


Cotton Ties.—The tonnage ordered so far since the 
season opened is disappointing, and is much below that in 
the corresponding period last year. We quote as follows: 
3000 bundle lots and over, $5c., less than 3000 bundle lots, 
S8c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Absolutely no improvement 1s 
seen in the demand for either Iron or Steel Bars, consumers 
persistently withholding orders in the belief that prices will 
be reduced. The mills disclaim that any such action is con- 
templated, and insist that. present prices on both Iron and 
Steel Bars will be maintained. Reports are circulated that 
Steel Bars are obtainable at less than the fixed price of 
1.60c., Pittsburgh, but when this is put up to the mills they 
deny it, or state that these are Bars rerolled from Old Rails. 
Reports are also current that the price of 1.50c., Pitts- 
burgh, on Iron Bars is being shaded about $2 a ton. We 
quote Iron Bars at 1.50c. for the Pittsburgh District, and 
1.47c., Pittsburgh, for Chicago and points further west. 
Steel Bars remain very firm, at 1.60c., Pittsburgh. 


Spelter.—The market is decidedly easier, and prime 
grades of Western Spelter are quoted as low as 4.40c., St. 
Louis, equal to 4.52%4c., Pittsburgh. Buying is very light, 
and it is evident there is an overproduction. 

Railroad Spikes.—A fair demand is noted for the 
smaller sizes, but in Standard sizes used by railroads very 
little business is being placed, and all the Spike mills are 
badly in need of work. We quote: Standard sizes, 4% x 9-16 
in., at $1.70, and the smaller sizes at’ $1.80 per 100 Ib. in 
carloads and larger lots, with an advance of 5c. per 100.-Jb. 
for less than carload, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Steel.—The demand for Tire and Spring 
Steels is reported as a little better, but the general market 
is dull, new orders being only for small ots and actual 
needs. Some shading is being done. We quote Cold Rolled 
Shafting, on contracts for 100 tons and ever, 57 per cent. off ; 
carloads, 56 per cent. off, and less than carloads, 52 per 
cent. off, on which carload freight is allowed within base 
territory. Nominal prices on Merchant Steel are as fol- 
lows: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; 
Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.75c. to 1.85c.; Cutter Shoe Steel, 2.15c. 
to 2.25c.; Toe Calk, 2.10c. to 2.15c.; Railroad Spring Steel, 
1.60c. to 1.75c., the higher price being for Pennsylvania 
Railroad analysis. Carriage Spring Stee] is 1.80c.; Tire 
Steel, Iron, finished, 144 in. and wider, 1.60c.; uhder 11% in., 
1.75¢c. Planished Tire Steel is 1.80c., all f.o.b. at mill. 

Pipes and Tubes.—This trade is showing improvement, 
and indications are that May will show a gain over April, 
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which was the best month in the Pipe trade since last fall. 
No large business is being placed, buyers confining purchases 
to absolute needs. Many oil and gas lines are being figured 
on, but trouble in financing these is delaying the projectors 
from ordering the Pipe. Net discounts on Steel Pipe to the 
large trade on 34 to 6 in. remain at 74 and 5 per cent. off 
list, while on Iron Pipe the absolute minimum is 72 and 5 
per cent. Discounts on Steel Pipe are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 


Jobbers, carloads. 
Steel. 
Black, Galv. 


/ /o 
Jo eee e rer Lr ee Cee 65 49 
REE eT ere eT eT Or Te Tt 67 53 
SDC a ye nig assis gabe he ole Seas Kae sno 69 57 
ee eR ocak ak Cok bane hbase vee Se Oa SOS 73 63 
Wet Seals hiald stb We ssc veeceseve 70 55 
Extra strong, plain ends: 
Pe Sh iar ee err rT a 46 
Vm ot Pace asesbesde bee ose vececeeves 65 538 
4, gO TCL eee PRET EET a 61 49 
nese extra strong, plain ends: 
i IG ks Re bie ea Aan eee a oO ae 54 43 


Discounts on Genuine Iron Pipe are as follows: 
Black. Galv. 
7 % 


ay és 
% an DD. wines db MRA MER OD Oe > ees bee be a 
Me Pe es oe ee eee iad one ceed 65 Bi 
SRM CEE Suwtlatkc sce hich an s6Weete sso Nee 67 55 
aback w rah awns Cees tances 71 61 
nea data dere ie Wik Sip.o 06, 4° e Ane 610 88 ome 68 53 
Extra strong. plain ends: 
Me tO 96 IM... . cece e eee c cece cree e OG 44 
Se WR s o's 4.4 06 6S lee AOS 0940 65.0464 046% 63 51 
OR SE ee ere eer ree re 59 47 
Double extra strong, plain ends: 
A 2 Rare rer rrr tre Lee 52 41 


Boiler Tubes.—The railroads are buying very few Tubes, 
while consumers of Merchant Tubes are placing orders only 
for small lots and actual needs. Prices continue to be shaded 
more or less, depending on the order. Regular discounts on 
Merchant Tubes in small lots, on which an extra 5 per cent. 
is allowed in carloads, are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Iron Steel 
eS a otzicic & & » a's Ws he Mr ee ae ee ee 2 47 
TEINS nos. 4 4") when eget ee a he ae Rk 42 59 
a areata a b.6 6s a dau IER 8 ew 6b eS Becmnee 47 61 
A RMN cts 's Sates a abelnino w eihieliee 6 a) are 6 65 
RI ioc bch ial ed ek 4 ae 42 59 


214 in. and smaller, cver 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
2%, in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra, 

iven and Steel Scrap.—A prospective local consumer 
of Scrap has been feeling the market recently, and is re- 
ported to have bought 15,000 tons of Heavy Steel Scrap 
through a broker. In a general way, trade is exceedingly 
dull, consumers not being willing to take in a ton more than 
absolutely necessary to meet current needs. Prices are 
weak. Dealers quote about as follows, per gross ton; Heavy 
Steel Scrap, tree Steubenville or Sharon delivery, 
$12.75 to $13; Cast Borings, $7.25 to $7.50; No. 1 Railroad 
Wroeght. $13. 35 to $13.50; No. 1 Cast, $14.25 to $14.50; 
Bundled Sheet Scrap, $8.50 to $9, at shipping point; Sheet 
Bar Crop — 316 to $16.50; No. 1 Busheling Scrap, $12 
to $12.25; Nc $9 to $9.25; Iron Axles, $19 to $19.50; 
Steel Axles, or to $17; Low Phosphorus Melting Stock, 
$16: Old Steel Rails, short pieces for Open Hearth use, 
$12.75 to $13; Rerolling Rails, lower in price, $138.50 to 
$13.75; Machine Shop Turnings, $8 to $8.25: Grate Bars, 
$12 to $12.50; Railroad Malleable Scrap, $11.25 to $12. 

Coke.—The H. C. Frick Coke Company has started 
some additional ovens, and its output of Coke is larger now 
than at any time since last fall. Several inquiries are in the 
market for Furnace Coke, but the prices that furnaces are 
willing to pay are so low, as compared with the ideas of the 
producers, that no contracts have been closed. Standard 
grades of Furnace Coke are quoted at $1.50 to $1.55, at 
oven, for prompt shipment, while 72-hr. Foundry is held at 
$2 to $2.25, at oven. Main Line Coke, and other grades 
made outside the Connellsville region, are offered at lower 
prices. The output of Coke last week "he tons, a 
gain of about 6000 tons over the previous Week. 


St. Louis. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., May 18, 1908. 


As an index to the general situation in the Iron industry 
one large producer states that it is running more furnaces 
double, in fact—than was the case two months ago, though 
still far from employing the full capacity of the plant. The 
sales agency of one of the large Steel companies states that 
within 10 days the demand for Structural Material has made 
very encouraging progress. In Pig Iron good business is in 
prospect, stimulated by the outlook for higher prices. Scrap 
is still ruling comparatively inactive, so far as demand from 
the mills is concerned. Crop conditions in this territory 
promise well and materially aid in promoting confidence in 
buying Coke. 

Coke.—Prices for Coke show no material change. Melt- 
ing has increased and shipments are coming forward better. 
The demand shows some improvement. 
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Pig Iron.—Recent large sales have induced quite general 
inquiry, resulting in moderate buying. In the case of one 
local concern alone inquiries cover 4000 to 5000 tons, for 
shipment over the third and fourth quarters. This indicates 
quite a revival in the demand. Prices for far forward ship- 
ment rule from 50c. to $1 per ton over current figures. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand is still of a 
hand to mouth character. In Bar Iron and Steel, however, 
the market is-stiffening and, there is no disposition to cut 
from the Pittsburgh basis of 1.60c. for Steel Bars and 1.70c. 
for Steel Plates. In general there is distinctly a considerable 
improvement in-sentiment, and indications point to a better 
demand in the near future. With ideal weather for building 
operations business in Structural Shapes shows a steady im- 
provement, characterized rather in the number than in the 
size of the jobs, but in the aggregate the volume reaches a 
quite satisfactory showing., The Light Rail demand has 
shown a marked improvement since the settlement of the 
Coal strike, the inquiries coming from Coal operators. The 
Bar situation is characterized by orders for sorting up in 
Bar-products. The best’demand is for Tire sizes, reflecting 
more activity in agricultural sections. 

Old Materials.—There is more inquiry for Heavy Melt- 
ing Steel, but it is mainly confined to dealers who wish to 
cover on prior sales. In the absence of buying by mills the 
quotations given below are more or less nominal and the 
market. is unsettled, with no material being offered by rail- 
roads or for the moment any large offers current. We quote, 
f.o.b. St. Louis, per gross ton, as follows: 


Old-Iron Rails... <<. cesescce ee eee $14.00 to $14.50 


Old Steel Rails, rerolling............- 11.25 to 11.50 
Old Steel Rails, cone Shee 3 diets i 11.00 to 11.25 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- ~ =e 

ject to inspection. ......-+eeeeerees 22.50 to 23.50 
Ole Car WROGIS. 6. cc cc ve ven cscevivacs 11.50 to 12.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 10.75 to 11.00 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 10.50 to 11.00 
BEIGE WNEss 6 wives sce Peep has a cewees 9.00 to 9.50 

The following quotations are net ton: 

Seon’ Wish PIMtGGs 62.52. cc ccccwcecses $11.50 to $12.00 
Tron Car AZlOB sc cecsccevescsosseces 14.50 to - 15.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............- 10.75 to 11.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 8.50 to 10.00 

ailway SpringB........-cccsescees 9.00 to 10.00 
rer: Men. TITER, GMO... cc cceccesese 12.00 to 12.50 
THO, 2 DOORIOER DOTS. 2s ccc ceciseedes 9.50 to 10.00 
Mixed Borings, 2... 2.2. cscecscceccer 3.50 to 3.75 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings.. 7.00to 8.00 
eg SERPENT eR Tee ee 10.00 to 10.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 9.00 to 9.50 
MOTPGR PEGIIOADIO,. 5.0.2 cs ccasavees 9,.25to 9.75 
Agricultural Malleable. .....:...--++6. 8.50 to 9.00 
Pipes and Fllues........seccscesecces 7.25 to 7.50 

—_—__ + eo -— 
. 
Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 18, 1908. 

Pig Iron.—The efforts of large producers to maintain a 
basis of $12, Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry have proved 
futile, and the schedule of $11.50 is established. Such a 
basis has been adopted by all, and, notwithstanding the 
fact that an agreement as to ‘the maintenance of quotations 
does not exist, the transactions reported fail to indicate that 
shading has been done. As'a matter of fact, the largest 
sale reported was made at $11:75, Birmingham. This was 
a lot of 1000 tons for prompt delivery, and an offer for an 
additional 1000 tons to be delivered during the third quarter 
at the same price was refused. An effort to place 500 tons 
for delivery covering the last half at $11.75 is also reported 
as unssuccessful, while an unconfirmed report indicates the 
sale of upward of 20,000 tons for delivery covering the bal- 
ance of the year at $11.25. The company to which the ton- 
nage is accredited is known to have made a sale of a round 
tonnage, but the price received or quantity engaged cannot 
be ascertained. ‘According to the best information obtain- 
able, the tonnage was engaged by a brokerage house. The 
number of inquiries pending indicate an improvement in all 
lines of foundry trades; especially is this true of Pipe manu- 
factures, and the interest manifested by purchasers is such 
as to warrant the anticipation of activity to some extent 
whenever prices are esablished upon a firm basis, but the re- 
quirements in no cases are believed to be urgent and the de- 
mand will hardly reach sufficient proportions to determine 
the ultimate level of prices at an early date. In this con- 
nection it is to be noted that one of the concerns that re- 
cenly revised quotations has been practically out of the 
market for some months past by reason of its refusal to de- 
part from the basis of $13, and the tonnage thus brought on 
the market is significant. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The aggregate of tonnage now in sight 
exceeds the expectations of any time within the past 60 or 
90 days, and is not without an effect upon quotations. Re- 
cent lettings have failed to develop the eagerness to secure 
orders that low figures at which contracts were previously 
placed indicated, and it is believed that better prices were 
received. It is known that a contract for 1000 tons was 
recently canceled by the company which was to have pro- 
duced it, and an effort to have the order reinstated at an 
advance of $1 per ton was unsuccessful. Among the lettings 
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contemplated within the next 30 days, the following are of 
most significance: 6000 tons for the city of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; 6400 tons for Detroit, Mich., and 800 to 1000 tons 
for Dayton, Ohio. Specifications have also been received for 
750 to 1000 tons for Government use in the Panama Canal 
zone, and some small lots for Cuba and Mexico are pending. 
The principal letting of the past week was 1000 tons of 
Water Pipe for the city of Portland, Oregon. This contract 
was awarded the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company. Quotations are unchanged, and we quote nom- 
inally as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 in. to 6 in., 
$23; 8 in, to 12 in., $22; over 12 in., average, $21, with $1 
per ton extra for Gas Pipe. These quotations are probably 
shaded on municipal contracts. 

Old Material.—Operations at mills recently suspended 
have not been resumed, and the consumption is at an un- 
usually low rate. The decline in the price of Pig Iron has 
necessitated further revision of quotations, but purchasers 
are still unwilling to commit themselves for future deliv- 
eries and the aggregate of sales is comparatively small. We 
revise nominal quotations as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
cars here: 


I ME i vvcaweseueyedwiewens eon $15.00 to $15.50 


Se a ene deckdced dee ceesus 14.00 to 15.00 
CEN CONS clases’ sc cceseewdeeedec 12.50 to 13.00 
eG, 3 MOUEORG. VWEPOURRE. << s cove ceoes 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 Hatireoead Wrougnt.....ccccscces 9.00 to 9.50 
EGE COED WERE 6 we ccccccess 10.50 to 11.00 
Ne ok a ee 9.50 to 10.00 
Wrought Pipe and Flues............. 8.50to 9.00 
Es ob. acieh a ia ek eh eee eaes 9.00 to 10.00 
Cee eee eee 9.50 to 10.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast.......... 8.50to 9.00 
Cy MES 0 Soca wan he ne Chewawe< 5.00 to 5.50 





New York. 


NEw YorK, May 20, 1908. 

Pig Iron.—There has been a good deal more of inquiry, 
but it is difficult to determine to what'‘extent it is only to 
test the market. In many instances biyers name prices con- 
siderably below the market. It is-a-fact; however, that quo- 
tations are lower, some of the sellers having given way. We 
quote: No. 1 Northern Iron, $17 to, $17.50: No. 2 Foun- 
dry, $16.25 to $16.75, and No. 2 Plain, $15.75 to $16. Ala- 
bama Irons are selling at $16 to $16.50 for No. 1 Foundry 
and $15.25 to $15.75 for No. 2 Foundfy. 

Steel Rails.—Some further ‘business is pending, but the 
past week has been devoid of important’ transactions. One 
mill made a sale of 500 tons, and any other business done 
was of the small-lot order. 


Structural Material.—Shipments of plain material are 
made with fair promptness, as a rule, though consumers find 
at times that the starting and stopping of mills and the 
frequent changes called for in times like these, when there 
are only small rollings on some sizes, do not conduce to the 
quick deliveries they had expected in a period of slackness. 
Fabricating companies note that the expectation of lower 
prices for Steel is having some effect on the placing of con- 
tracts, and the meeting of Steel manufacturers this week 
has caused some buyers to hold off temporarily. Little busi- 
ness has been closed in the past week. A contract for 450 
tons for bridges for the Chicago, Indiana & Louisville Rail- 
road was taken by the Wisconsin Bridge Company, Mil- 
waukee. A large inquiry for bridges is reported to have 
been made by the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. 
In New York City bids are in for the new buildings for 
Union Theological Seminary, 900 tons, but no award has 
been made. The Lackawanna Shop work at Scranton, now 
figured at 4000 tons, is about to be let and this road is in 
the market for a bridge over Paulin’s Creek. Plans have 
been approved recently for the new Municipal Building in 
New York, bounded by Centre and Duane streets and Park 
Row and spanning Chambers street. Construction will not 
be undertaken probably for some time. The Steel require- 
ments will amount to 7000 to 8000 tons. We quote as fol- 
lows on mill shipments, deliveries at tidewater: Beams, 
Channels, Angles, and Zees, 1.86c.; Tees, 1.91c. On Beams, 
18 to 24 in., and Angles over 6 in., the extra is 0.10c. Ma- 
terial cut to length is sold from stock at 2c. to 2'%e. 


Bars.—While Bar Iron is still quiet, the outlook is con- 
sidered a little more reassuring, and some of the leading 
Eastern manufacturers are feeling decidedly more hopeful than 
for several months. An improvement has begun in Wrought 
Pipe, and the Pipe mills, which are somewhat allied to the 
Bar Iron trade, are steadily running to greater capacity. It 
is felt that Bar Iron must soon participate in this improve- 
ment. Prices are reported on a basis of 1.45c. to 1.50c., New 
York, although the regular quotation of the leading Eastern 
mills is 1.50c., Pittsburgh, or 1.66c., New York. The Eastern 
Bar Iron manufacturers will hold a meeting in this city 
this week for the purpose of considering the condition of 
trade. Stee! Bars are maintained at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, or 
1.76c., New York. 5 

Plates.—Eastern sales agents: have not been favored 
with increased business. The demand is still confined to 
quite small quantities. Prices of standard sizes of Plates 
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are continued, as follows, at tidewater: Sheared Plates, 
1.86c. to 1.96c.; Flange Plates, 1.96c. to 2.06c.; Marine 
Plates, 2.26c. to 2.36c.; Fire Box Plates, 2.75c. to 3.50c., 
according to specifications. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Orders are few and seldom call for 
more than a carload Jot. The manufacturers are more firmly 
holding their ground, and when they quote a price are refus- 
ing to go lower. Competition, therefore, is not quite so 
keen as it has been. The approximation of selling prices to 
producing cost is having a decided effect. Carload lots of 
6-in. are held at $23.50 to $24 per net ton, tidewater. 

Old Material.—Some signs of improvement are observed 
in Heavy Melting Steel Scrap. <A larger demand is noted, 
but prices cannot yet be advanced. The same remarks would 
apply to Wrought Pipe, which is being bought more freely. 
Cast Borings are in fair demand and a trifle higher than a 
month ago. Wrought Turnings have improved slightly in 
sympathy with Borings. While the foundries are having a 
little more work, and are buying at close prices, neverthe- 
less Cast Scrap and Stove Plate are a trifle easier than two 
weeks ago. Car Wheels are still in overabundant supply, 
and the demand seems to be wholly lacking. Relaying Rails 
continue to experience an increasing demand. The impres- 
sion is strongly prevalent that the market has seen its worst, 
and that as soon as the rolling mills secure more business 
prices of all grades of Scrap may show some advance. Three 
different Steel works in Eastern Pennsylvania have bought 
blocks of Heavy Melting Steel Scrap at prevailing prices for 
June, July and August delivery, comprising in the aggregate 
about 10,000 tons. Quotations are about as follows, per 
gross ton, New York City: 





Old Girder and T Rails for melting. .. .$10.50 to $11.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 10.50 to 11.00 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 10.50 to 11.50 
Relaying Rails. .........ceeeseeseses 20.25 to 21.25 
ee NE Co eas bobo edocs ewess 14.00 to 15.00 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 15.50to 16.50 
ee ee eee 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 11.50to 12.50 
Tron Track Scrap.........escccceess 9.50 to 10.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long............ 10.50 to 11.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, short........... 9.50to 10.50 
i in eae Ay a 0.4.8 00 SNS 58 © 5.00 to 6.00 
rT Ty rr Ce 4.50to 5.50 
Wrought TurningS...........ce--see0- 6.00 to 7.00 
i.) ee, arr ee 9.00 to 10.00 
A Ee IIo 0 5 $0 50 00604 0 80 2,006 13.50 to 14.50 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up......... 13.00 to 14.00 
Se SS ee 9.00 to 10.00 
Locomotive Grate Bars.............- 10.00 to 10.50 
eee eee 11.50 to 12.00 


Ferroalloys.—An increase in business is noted and 
prices are higher at $45, seaboard, for Ferromanganese. 
Numerous small orders have been filled during the week 
under review, and many inquiries for large tonnages have 
been received. Sellers are reluctant to make contracts for 
forward deliveries at these prices. The market for 50 per 
cent. Ferrosilicon continues unsatisfactory but probably 
nothing better than $75 could now be done. 





Metal Market. 


New York, May 20, 1908. 

Pig Tin.—Business was fair until Saturday, being most- 
ly for orders for future delivery. Since then the dullness 
has been excessive. Prices in London are about £1 thigher 
than last week, the market there closing to-day-at £135 15s. 
for Spot, and £134 for Futures. Shipments from the Straits 
during May will be large, but the arrivals in London small, 
owing to the dock strike in the far East last month. Ar- 
rivals in this country have been good, amounting to 2440 
tons, and there are afloat about 2600 tons, of which over 
1000 tons will make this month’s delivery. The heavy buy- 
ing early in the month by the leading consuming interest has 
left the market rather bare of Spot stocks. Prices during 
the week advanced nearly l1c., the range being as follows: 


-——Cents.——, 


PM 62 ka RAR DS ORS 2 ONG ASO Oe OR 29.50 to 29.55 
ee Ce. ches hs (enbiad ren ewbe hwnd see abu wes 29.70 
OO Sa er errr ere 
i ae ng ele teh aa Chink Wha fe as oe sc 0 6 ae 
UR OSi a te baa a oda ela ikie W/ ad Win CO 615-4 08 a oo 6 
EN iS etn pu gis & ele oe AER RR Whe ee 
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Those familiar with the Pig Tin situation estimate that May 
deliveries into consumption will be large. possibly reaching 
3600 or 3800 tons. The next Banea sale will occur May 
26. and it may be that the present rise in London is hoped 
to make a better market for this sale. Such maneuvers have 
been common in the past, 


Copper.—Following the lead of the London market, 
prices in this country have advanced slightly, but without 
bringing in much business from consumers. Of course, there 
has been some buying, and perhaps more than usual, as 
actual consumption shows an increase. The advance in 
London. however, was clearly the result of manipulation, and 
some very profitable business was done by houses having 
connections both in New York and London by selling future 
Copper in London and buying spot Electrolytic in New York. 
Electrolytic can be quoted at 12.87%4c., Lake at 13c. and 
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Casting at 12.75c. Possibly 12.75c. might be done on Elec- 
trolytic for export. It is worthy of note, however, that a 
considerable quantity of high grade Casting was sold at 
12.80c. It is significant to point out at this time that the 
consumption of Copper throughout the world is so small 
that the demand can be supplied by the low cost properties ; 
in other words, there is probably.enough Copper being made 
to-day, costing considerably less than lle. to supply the 
world’s requirements. Exports during the week have been 
larger, but the total still falls far short of last month’s, be- 
ing but 12,359 tons. Prices abroad are about 10s. higher 
than last week, closing to-day at £57 15s. for spot and £58 
10s. for futures. Best Selected is held at £62. 


Spelter.—The Spelter market is very dull and conditions 
are far from satisfactory. Prices for ore are declining and 
the demand from consumers shows no increase. Prime 
Western brands are obtainable in St. Louis at 4.50c., and 
possibly a shade lower, while the New York market is weak, 
at 4.60c. to 4.65¢c. Brass Mill Special can be. had at 4.70c. 
to 4.75c. 


Pig Lead.—Prices' continue firm and the situation ap- 
pears to be well in hand. Consumers are taking fair quan- 
tities of metal. No Lead is offering at less than 4.25c., New 
York, the price of the leading interest. The St. Louis price 
is unchanged, at 4.12%4c. to 4.15c. 


Nickel.—Prices are without change, at 45c. for ton lots 
and 50c. to 60c. for smaller quantities. 


Aluminum.—Prices are barely steady, as so much ma- 
terial is offered for resale that there is a wide difference in 
quotations. The nominal price for No. 1 Ingot is 33c. 

Antimony.—The market is unchanged, Cookson’s being 
offered at 8.75c. to 8.8714c., Hallett’s at 8.50c. to 8.75c., and 
Outside Brands at 8.25c. to 8.50c. 


Tin Plate.—The trade is awaiting with interest the re- 
sult of the conferences among steel manufacturers being held 
in this city. Prices are firm, at $3.89, New York, and $3.70, 
Pittsburgh. for 100 lb. IC Coke Plates. Welsh Tin Plates 
are unchanged in Swansea, at 12s. 414d. 

Old Metals.— Export business continues fair, but domes- 
tic trade is light. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 


Copper, Heavy and Crucible............ 12.00 to 12.25 
Camper, Heavy and WEle. ......0.e0ee% 11.75 to 12.00 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............ 11.00 to 11.25 
PE MI Sg tera bX ho be eke eho 0b i le 9.00 to 9.25 
5 cg wick at eta oho adi eG aR 7.00 to 7.50 
Heavy Machine Composition............ 11.50 to 11.75 
ye eS ee one 8.00 to 8.50 
Compomitaon ‘TMrnigs, . oo. cicccscscoes 9.00 to 9.50 
i Ee esa ir ars a isi 5 o tlg bos Beh ol a eS Sk A 3.90 
PS ach eee seek eS hes 6 Ace hk ws See kane 3.55 
ME. tu'sF se Shia SSS ahaa Shh Kaas e KOSS eS ee8 3.50 
+e 





Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


NEw YorK, May 20, 1908. 

The stock market mounted to still higher levels in the 
past week, but railroad stocks were more conspicuous in this 
respect than industrial securities. Some of the latter, how- 
ever, showed further gains. The range of prices on active 
iron and steel stocks from Thursday of last week to Thurs- 
day of this week were as follows: United States Steel com- 
mon 3714 to 39%, preferred 1015¢ to 103%; Car & Foundry 
common 37 to 38%, preferred 96144 to 98: Locomotive com- 
mon 50% to 52, preferred 10314; Steel Foundries common 
61% to 6%, preferred 34 to 34%; Cambria Steel 305 to 31%: 
Colorado Fuel 28% to 29%: Crucible Steel common 5% to 
5%, preferred 40144; Pressed Steel common 28% to 30; Rail- 
way Spring common 35% to 3954; Republic common 18% 
to 20%, preferred 68% to 72; Sloss-Sheffield common 48), 
to 524%; Cast Iron Pipe common 26% to 29, preferred 75 to 
76; American Can common 5 to 5%, preferred 56 to 5614. 
Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at the 
following prices: United States Steel common 3814, preferred 
102%, bonds 96%; Car & Foundry common 3714, preferred 
98: Locomotive common 49%, preferred 103; Colorado Fuel 
30%; Pressed Steel common 29, preferred 84%: Railway 
Spring common 374; Republic common 19, preferred 6914: 
Sloss-Sheffield common 50144; Cast Iron Pipe common 28, 
preferred 75144; Can common 5, preferred 56. 

In a supplementary circular addressed to the stockhold- 
ers of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Joseph 
W. Marsh, chairman of the Merchandise Creditors’ Com- 
mittee, urges them to support the plan -of subscribing to 
$6,000,000 additional stock. It is stated that creditors to 
the extent of $3,600,000, out of a total of $4,250,000, have 
already signed the agreement to take stock for their claims. 
A large proportion of the remainder is already promised, and 
the statement is made that practically the entire amount will 
join the plan. The circular says: “Under this plan the 
merchandise creditors show their confidence in the future of 
your company by abandoning their position as your creditors 
and becoming your partners.” 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation, in the first quarter of 
the current year, earned a surplus available for dividends on 
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the stock of approximately $365,000, or at the rate of $1,460,- 
OOO a year. These earnings included no return from the new 
structural mill, which only recently started to contribute any- 
thing to the treasury. 

The Standard Screw Company has published its annual 
report covering the operations of the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1908, which shows the following income account: 


1908. Changes. 
CORNER TE DNB. vn odin vc ied enn $512,137 Dec. $210,952 
Interest on bank balance............. 2,046 Ine. 113 
en ED, ns cadens cece cwanceld $514,183 Dec. $210,839 
COU CE ic ean a Ode caw eems Cae ee 38,002 Inc. 8,342 
ee eee re eee rT er ere $476,181 Dec. $219,181 
Deductions- 
PEPIN 4 do +. widen aadaesddeveawes $11,750 Dee. $150 
IT I 4. 655 6 40d Wie a 406 11,684 Dec. 6,610 
PRE hahah a cits CR dai we's ce eewel ee ek 269,634 Ine. 24,939 
Total deductions.................$293,068 Inc. $18,179 
Net surplus for year..............-.$183,113 Dec. $237,360 


Dividends.—The Railway Steel Spring Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable June 4. 

The Barney & Smith Car Company has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 2 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
June 1. 

The National Fnameling & Stamping Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1%, per cent. on the preferred 
stock, pavable June 1. 

The Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., have declared a semiannual dividend of 4 per cent. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on the common stock, pay- 
able June 2 


(ee a 


The National Association ef Manufacturers. 


The National Association of Manufacturers held its 
annual convention at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of this week, with 
an unusually large attendance. James W. Van Cleave, 
of St. Louis, presided. The opening session was held on 
Monday afternoon and was chiefly occupied in the ap- 
pointment of committees, receiving reports of standing 
committees and discussing their recommendations, and 
listening to several addresses. The first action, however, 
was the dispatehing of the following telegram to the 
Conference Committee of Congress, on motion of D. A. 
Tompkins. of Charlotte, N. C.: 

The National Association of Manufacturers, in convention 
assembled, declares in favor of the immediate passage of the 
ocean mail bill. 

Following the appointment of the Organization Com- 
mittee, George J. Seabury of Seabury & Johnson, New 
York, addressed the convention on “ Industrial and Com- 
mercial Problems and How to Promote Foreign Trade.” 
He advanced the well-known arguments presented to the 
committees of Congress at various times and criticised 
those who had defeated the ship subsidy bills. He also 
condemned the German-American tariff agreement. Z. 
D. Scott of the Scott-Graff Lumber Company, Duluth, 
vigorously attacked Mr. Seabury’s logic and conclusions. 

The report of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
consisting of A. B. Farquhar, O. O. Ozias, E. A. Smyth 
and O. S. Foster, met with enthusiastic indorsement by 
the members present. It said, in part: 

Your committee does not profess to have the complete ex- 
planation of the crisis of 1907, but it can point, without serious 
misgiving, to one factor which has certainly been unfavorable to 
the values of railroad stocks: the attacks made against property 
of that kind by the legislaiion of some of our States. Property, 


even of railroads, is none the less proverty, and when the rights 
of one kind are disturbed all are involved. 


The report favored the proposed internal waterways 
System and had no change to recommend with regard to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, believing that it 
“has power enough at present and is wise enough to seek 
no more.” 

Alfred H. Post of A. H. Post & Co., New York, for- 
warders of freight, spoke on “Export Shipping Prob- 
lems”; William H. Douglas of Arkell & Douglas, and 
president of the New York Produce Exchange, on “ Ex- 
porting’; Aen Ripley Foote, president of the National 
Tax Association, commissioner of the Ohio State Board 
of Commerce, on “ American Protection for American In- 
dustries.” 

Anthony Ittner of St. Louis, representing the Commit- 
tee on Industrial Education, presented a long report, 
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which dealt extensively with the opposition of the labor 
unions to trade schools. 

President Van Cleave, in his report presented on Tues- 
day, scored both the labor leaders and President Roose- 
velt. He declared that the labor leaders, particularly 
those of the American Federation of Labor, had tried to 
browbeat national officials and Congressmen who had not 
come over to their views. Then, after criticising the 
Hepburn bill, he said it had been framed “ under the eye 
of the President, after a conference with the heads of 
the labor trust and some of the capitalistic trusts, and 
with one or two well-meaning visionaries.” The report 
insists on tariff revision, and maintains with vigor that 
most of the manufacturers of the country favor changes 
in the tariff. 

The following telegram was sent to Speaker Cannon 
after its adoption by the convention: 

The National Association of Manufacturers, regardless of 
political affiliations, now assembled, urges upon you to use your 


power and influence against any anti-injunction legislation what- 
ever—thus perpetuating the good work you have already done. 

The Committee on Resolutions brought in a report at- 
tacking the threatened advance in railroad freight rates 
and criticising the railroads for their attitude. The re- 
port stirred up considerable debate. 

The report of the Committee on Tariff was read by 
II. E. Miles of Racine, Wis. E. H. Dean of Indianapolis, 
Ind., announced that he had a minority report to pre- 
sent. After a spirited discussion the following resolu- 
tions, as reported by the majority, were adopted : 

Resolved, First, That we emphasize the importance of main 
taining the principle of protection of American interests, of 
farm, factory and labor. 

Second, That we recommend to Congress the creation of a 
permanent semijudicial tariff commission or board of experts, 
which shall investigate thoroughly and scientifically all matters 
pertaining to the subject, to the end that Congress and the 
Iixecutive may be fully informed and shall assist the State De- 
partment when desired in the formulation and negotiation of 
treaties of reciprocity 

Third, That we recommend as a basis of protective duties 
upon which the commission shall work the principle of inter- 
national costs, to wit: Protective duties should represent sub- 
stantially the permanent differential between the cost of produc- 


tion in foreign countries and that in the United S.ates, with an 
ample margin for safety. 


Judge William H. Speer of New Jersey made an ad- 
dress on the labor legislative programme, analyzing mer- 
cilessly the several important measures pending in Con- 
gress. 

A resolution was adopted authorizing the president 
to appoint a committee to represent the association be- 
fore “the national executive committees of the two po- 
litical parties, to the end that class declaration planks 
may be omitted from the platforms of both parties.” The 
president is authorized also to invite the co-operation of 
committees from other associations. 

etl ecient 

Present adverse conditions affecting railroads as a 
result of the industrial depression have led to the calling 
of a conference of members of the railroad commissions 
of six States, to be held in Chicago, June 12. Among those 
who will participate are the Railroad Commissioners of 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio, and the 
Public Service Commission of the Second District of New 
York. It is expected that the results of the conference 
will be farreaching. Unusual conditions with which the 
railroads are confronted have caused railroad commis- 
sioners to think seriously about whether or not their 
present policy in matters pertaining to railroad regula- 
tions is to the interest of all concerned. This subject will 
be discussed thoroughly at the conference, and recommen- 
dations may be made which will have an important bear- 
ing upon the railroad situation. 








The April exports of merchandise from the United 
States were valued at $133,470,333, as against $157,451,- 
781 for April, 1907. The merchandise imports in April 
were valued at $87,481,258, as against $129,554,075 for 
April, 1907. The excess of exports for April, this year, 
was $45,989,075, against $27,897,706 for April, 1907. For 
the 10 months ending with April, 1908, the excess of ex- 
ports was $613,560,325, as compared with $412,952,776 
in the corresponding 10 months of the preceding fiscal 
year. 
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The Southern Steel Company’s Reorganization. 


Considering the intricate condition of the affairs of 
the Southern Steel Company at the time of the appoint- 
ment of receivers, the published plan for the rehabilita- 
tion of the company, as prepared by the Reorganization 
Committee, is certainly a very comprehensive one. The 
committee has been most fortunate in having as its 
chairman James T. Woodward, whose thorough knowl- 
edge of the condition of the iron and steel business of 
the South has been of the greatest advantage to the 
committee in formulating its plans, and the personnel of 
the balance of the committee is an assurance of the con- 
servative basis on which the properties are to be re- 
organized. 

The Trustees in Bankruptcy, through their thorough 
knowledge of the properties of the company, their re- 
quirements and possibilities, have rendered valuable 
services in’ advising with the committee in the prepara- 
tion of the plan of reorganization, and it should be most 
gratifying to all concerned to have the plan as adopted 
meet’ with’ the unanimous approval of the Reorganization 
Committee, the Trustees in Bankruptcy, and their re- 
spective counsel. 

The company has particularly extensive holdings of 
ore and coal lands, consisting of 48,6183 acres of coal 
lands and rights and 41,722 acres of ore lands and rights. 
It has a wire and rod mill with a daily capacity of 25 
tons of various kinds of wire, and the steel plant has a 
monthly capacity of 12,000 tons of steel. There are four 
furnaces with a monthly capacity of 22,000 tons of pig 
iron, 918 coke ovens with a monthly capacity of 30,000 
tons of coke, 6 coal mines with a capacity of 88,000 
tons of coal, three brown ore mines with a monthly ca- 
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pacity of 25,000 tons of brown ore, and five red ore mines 
with a monthly capacity of 25,000 tons of red ore. 

A map accompanies the plan of reorganization, show- 
ing the location of the various properties and plants of 
the company and their close relationship for economical 
operation. _The plan provides the new company with 
ample-funds:-for present betterments and improvements 
to the properties and for working capital, in addition to 
which $2,000,000 of the new first mortgage and refund- 
ing bonds are reserved for future betterments and im- 
provements. 

It is estimated that the average annual net earnings 
of the company will be $1,200,000, against which there 
will be fixed charges of but $352,700, the surplus being 
equal to twice the amount required for the dividends on 
the entire authorized issue of the preferred stock, and 
after the payment of the dividends on the preferred stock 
there will be a surplus equivalent,to 4.27 per cent. on the 
entire authorized issue of the common stock of the com- 
pany. The holders of first mortgage bonds and collat- 
eral trust notes will receive new first and refunding 
mortgage bonds to the amount of the principal and in- 
terest of the deposited bonds and collateral trust notes 
and 10 per cent. of the principal of their deposited bonds 
and notes in the new preferred stock on account of ad- 
justments for interest. 

The general creditors of the company will receive 
new first and refunding bonds to the amount of 50 per 
cent. of their claims, and preferred stock to the amount 
of 75 per cent. of their claims. The preferred stockhold- 
ers of the company will receive 25 per cent. in new com- 
mon stock, and the common stockholders will receive 5 
per cent. in new common stock, in addition to which 
both classes of old stockholders are given the privilege 
of subscribing at the rate of $10 per share for their old 
stock and receiving on account thereof 150 per cent. of 
such subscription in new preferred stock and 250 per 
cent. of such subscription in new common stock, at which 
attractive figures it is presumed the stockholders will 
avail themselves of their privilege. 

The Reorganization Committee will name,a strong 
Board of Directors for the new company, and, through a 
proposed classification of the board, the continwation of 
their management for a reasonable time will be assured. 

The new company will have a complete organization 
for the production of pig iron and for the manufacture 
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of various kinds of wire. Part of the pig iron made at 
the four furnaces of the company is sold in the open mar- 
ket, and part is turned into steel at the company’s steel 
plant. The capacity of the coal mines is entirely suffi- 
cient for the coke requirements of the company, and with 
further development work the output of the coal mines 
can be considerably increased, so that there will be avail- 
able a surplus of coal for sale in the open market. 
nti A tip tt ct 


Canadian Stove Founders Organize.—The stove 
manufacturers of Canada have formed the Dominion 
Iron Founders’ Defense Association, on lines similar to 
the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, which 
has so long maintained conference relations with the 
Iron Molders’ Union in the United States. The officers 
of the new Canadian organization are the following: 
John H. Tilden, president; T. W. Kirby, secretary and 
treasurer, and F. Clare, John H. Tilden and T. W. Kirby 
members of the Conference Committee. It is stated that, 
following the procedure of the Stove Founders’ National 
Defense Association, matters at issue between the manu- 
facturers and the molders will be handled by joint con- 
ference committees. 

Sadat ili ie oe 


L. W. Hawley, expert on wood distillation for the 
United States Forest Service, has gone to Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana and Idaho to investigate the possibili- 
ties of a future turpentine industry in the northwestern 
portion of the United States. He has taken with him 
a small distillation apparatus, which he will set up at 
various places in these States, distilling the different 
woods to determine their Value in the production of tur- 
pentine. It is believed that a careful study of existing 
conditions in that section will yield results which will 
give an accurate idea of the possibility of utilizing the 
enormous quantity of saw mill refuse now going to 
waste. 


The Berwind-White Coal Company has placed orders 
with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company and the 
Westinghouse Machine’ Company jointly for the construc- 
tion and equipment of a central power plant, which will 
furnish all the power for operating its various coal mines 
in Central Pennsylvania. The new plant will be located 
at Windber. The order calls for two 1590-hp. steam tur- 
bine engines and six 500-hp. rotary converters, 18 trans- 
formers, two 500-hp. and two 225-hp. motors.. Under the 
new plan the Berwind-White Coal Company will abandon 
the individual power plants at its different mines. 


At the monthly meeting of the New..England Foun- 
drymen’s Association, held at the Exchange Club, Boston, 
May 13, it was voted that space be engaged-in the Process 
Building, Toronto, to be used as headquarters for the 
association during the convention of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association in June. Chas. J. Caley, Russell 
& Erwin Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn., was ap- 
pointed a committee to take the matter in charge. W. 
T. Hatch, construction and power engineer of the Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., addressed the 
meeting on “ General Service Equipment of the Foundry.” 

The Railroad Gazette, New York, and the Railway 
ige, Chicago, announce that on June 1 the two papers 
will be consolidated and issued thereafter under the 
name Railroad Age Gazette. The general offices will be 
in New York, but there will be an editorial and business 
force at Chicago, of the same size as at the office of pub- 
lication. 'The Railroad Gazette has been published for 
52 years and the Railway Age for 32 years, and the two 
papers have been leaders in their field. 

The House of Representatives has passed a bill au- 
thorizing the President to accept the invitation for the 
United States to participate in the exposition at Tokio, 
Japan, in 1912. The bill appropriates $1,500,000 and ‘au- 
thorizes the appointment of three commissieners-general, 
one at an annual salary of $8000, and the other two at 
$2000 each, until the year of the exposition, when it shall 
be $5000, anda secretary at $5000. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New YorK, May 20, 1908. 

The reports spread broadcast almost daily of a marked 
improvement in business must refer to other than machinery 
lines, for the transactions and inquiries of the past week 
were neither more numerous nor, larger than those of the 
previous week. It is true that there were a few spurts of 
buying from some houses and with some there is a better 
feeling as to business conditions, but many of these latter 
admit that their business has not increased and is about as 
dull as it has been for the past month or more. It is certain 
that a larger volume of inquiries will have to be received and 
the more important interests will have to come into the mar- 
ket more freely before a revival of activity in the trade will 
occur. Since our last report no inquiries and few projects of 
magnitude were announced. Single tool orders for the lighter 
class of equipment made up a large proportion of the busi- 
ness transacted. As plants are only operating at about half 
their capacity, it is the opinion of many in the trade that the 
bulk of the business for some time to come will consist of 
single too] purchases. Bad features of the situation are the 
few new enterprises being started and the slowness with 
which projects already outlined materialize. 

During the past two weeks interest was centered in the 
important conventions held by the dealers and builders of 
machine tools. In view of the present depression in busi- 
ness the proceedings were naturally watched rather closely, 
especially any action taken toward the maintenance of prices. 
At Richmond, Va., the three associations went on record as 
opposing any reduction of prices, and as the members of 
these associations represent the selling end of a good portion 
of the representative builders, their action adds considerable 
weight to the contention that it is to the best interests of all 
to maintain the present values. The associations reaffirmed 
their indorsement of the minimum resale price system on the 
rebate plan, action was taken toward influencing the United 
States Government to have all goods it purchases marked 
wit: the name of the manufacturer, and resolutions were 
passed opposing legislative action in behalf of the so-called 
anti-trust and anti-injunction measures. The proceedings 
of the conventions of the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, the National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association and the Southern Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association at Richmond, Va., and the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, at Atlantic 
Ci:y, N. J., are printed in more detail in other columns. 

‘The Railroad Club opened its new quarters on the twenty- 
first and twenty-second floors of the Cortland Terminal 
Building, 30 Church street, New York, May 18. A large 
number of members and their guests took the opportunity 
to inspect the sumptuously furnished rooms and partake of 
a luncheon. 


Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
Improvements, 


Of the few large projects outlined in these columns some 
time ago, work upon which has been carried forward, the 
most important is probably the large repair plant being con- 
structed at Scranton, Pa., by the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad. This entire plant, complete: with tools 
and machinery, will cost about $2,500,000. Work was 
started last year on two of the main buildings and consider- 
able equipment has been purchased from time to time, at 
least three lists of machine tools having been issued through 
the purehasing department for these shops, one of which 
was sent out only a few weeks ago. The two buildings for 
which most of the equipment has been purchased are the 
foundgy and blacksmith’ shop, which ‘are nearly completed, 
the structural steel having been erected by the railroad last 
winters The foundry is 120 x 400 ft. and the blacksmith 
shop 125 x 300 ft. The shops included in the original plans 
which have not yet been erected consist of an trecting, ma- 
chine, boiler and tank shop, 344 x 582 ft.; paint shop, 90 x 
162 ft.; main repair shop, 80 x 250 ft:; power house, 90 x 
160 ft., and several smaller buildings. ‘The foundry and 
blacksmith shop having now been about completed, the com- 
pany is taking up the construction of the erecting, machine, 
boiler and tank shop and is getting estimates on the struc- 
tural steel for this shop. The foundations will be put in this 
summer ready for the steel, which will be erected the coming 
winter. This is to be the main building connected with the 
plant and for its equipment the company will have to pur- 
chase a large amount of additional machinery, as the shop 
is to be wholly devoted to machine work. In addition to the 
Scranton shops the company intends to make other important 
improvements to its road, some of which will necessitate the 
use of considerable mechanical equipment. It is understood 
that plans are about completed for the construction of a 
new cut-off between Lake Hopatcong and the Delaware 
Water Gap which will reduce the distance between Jersey 
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City and Buffalo by several miles. This work will cost sev- 
eral million dollars, and it is probable that contracts will be 
let within the next month or two. 

The recent sale of $17,000,000 of five-year notes by the 
Tidewater Railroad, Norfolk, Va., for completing the build- 
ing of the road, will in all probability hasten plans for the 
repair shops which the road intends to build. For a long time 
the company has had under consideration the building of 
main shops, plans for which have not been completed. 

The Ingersoll Watch Company, New York, has pur- 
chased the plant of the Trenton Watch Company, at Tren- 
ton, N. J., which it will operate after improvements have 
been made. It is the intention of the company to spend con- 
siderable money in improving the plant, and quite a little 
new equipment will probably be purchased. At the Trenton 
plant a different grade of watch will be manufactured from 
that made in the company’s present plant. 

A great deal of interest has .been manifested by machin- 
ery houses in the large amount of tunnel work projected for 
New York and vicinity, and though it is probable that it 
will be a long time before contracts are awarded for the 
entire work, if only half of it is placed under contract within 
the next few months it will necessitate the purchase of a 
considerable amount of contractors’ machinery. In addition 
to the Catskill water shed and the Fourth Avenue Subway 
in Brooklyn, plans have been taken up for the construction 
of a subway in the Bronx. The Public Service Commission 
and the Board of Estimate and Apportionment have adopted 
plans for new subways and elevated railroads for the Bronx. 
the lines to connect with the New York Central Railroad 
at the proposed new station at 138th street. 

D. G. Ziegler & Co., architects and engineers, Empire 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., have about completed surveys for 
the power plant and electric railroad for the Goose Creek 
Railroad & Power Mfg. Company, Jesup, Ga., the road to 
be about 24 miles long and the power plant to develop about 
3000 hp. The engineers will purchase for this enterprise, 
which also includes cotton mill and cotton seed oil mill ma- 
chinery for these two manufacturing plants, a general line 
of supplies, and the equipment for the electric railway and 
the power plant, the latter including generators, water wheels, 
&c. The firm also has under consideration the establish- 
ment of a hydro-electric plant on the Suwanee River, about 
50 miles from Jacksonville, Fla., where 25,000 hp. can be de- 
veloped. A company is now being organized, with a capital 
stock of about $5,000,000, to develop this latter power and 
build trolley lines to connect all the cities and towns within 
a radius of 65 miles and to furnish light and power for the 
various manufacturing enterprises. 

Power plant equipment and a considerable amount of 
other material is to be purchased by the Giroux Consolidated 
Mines Company, 42 Broadway, New York, for its plant at 
Ely, Nev. The company is asking bids until May 26 for two 
500,000-gal. horizontal heavy duty pumping engines, opera- 
ting against a head of 1200 ft.; two 200-hp. boilers, including 
boiler feed pumps, wrought iron or steel pipe, &c. Specifica- 
tions can be secured from Alexander Potter, consulting en- 
gineer, 148 Liberty street, New York. 


Business Changes. 


In addition to the companies now represented in this 
territory, Herman Nieter, 2 Rector street, New York, has 
been appointed Eastern agent, for the Canton Drop Forging 
& Mfg. Company of Canton, Ohio. 

The American File Sharpener Company has moved its 
office from 296 to 287 Broadway, New York. 


Catalogues Wanted.—The Bellwood Mfg. Company, 
Penn Square Building, Philadelphia, Pa., desires catalogues 
of motor driven overhead trolley and track system, maxi- 
mum weight to be lifted 3000 Ib. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 
CuicaGo, ILL., May 19, 1908. 

In the machinery trade, as well as other lines, business 
has certainly not been helped by the unfavorable weather 
conditions that have prevailed through the first half of the 
present month. But in spite of the deterrent influence of an 
almost uninterrupted succession of rain storms covering this 
period, the aggregate amount of business done by machinery 
houses and manufacturers has not sensibly declined. There 
is, it is true, a good deal of unevenness in its distribution, so 
that while some interests are able to report encouraging 
improvement, others have experienced contrary results. The 
spasmodic manner in which orders come out continues to be 
a characteristic feature of present conditions. Referring to 
this phase of the situation a manufacturer of machine tools 
has this to say: “ We had a spasmodic pick up in the first 
week of this month, but since then things have again gone 
flat. Since the first of the year we have had but two weeks 
which looked like a business revival, one of the second week 
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in March and again the first week of May. In order to keep 
our shop busy we have taken on the building of some special 
machines entirely outside of our line, which will probably 
enable us to run about one-half capacity for the next three 
months.” It seems to be a common experience of the trade 
that a satisfactory volume of business develops for a short 
time, only to drop back again into the trough of dullness. 
Practically all of the machine tools in the recent lists issued 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway and the 
Chicago Board of Education have been placed. Orders 
were awarded last week by the latter for 41 engine and 
woodworking lathes. Besides a fair number of miscellaneous 
orders, comprising single tools or small lots, entered by the 
machine tool dealers in the past week, two moderate sized 
shop equipments are being figured on. It is perhaps need- 
less to add that these are Western enterprises, as require- 
ments of this kind from other sections of the country are 
extremely rare. The tools required for both equipments will 
amount to between $25,000 and $30,000. There are but 
few large industrial plants now in the market for generative 
and motive power machinery, but there will be several good 
sized orders for this sort required to supply some of the big 
buildings to be constructed in this city in the near future. 
Work has been commenced on a 12-story building of rein- 
forced concrete construction for M. Born & Co., and con- 
tracts are being let for the new La Salle Hotel, both of 
which will require boilers, engines, compressors, pumping 
and electrical machinery of large capacity. 

Stimulated by the building of the Cananea, Yaqui River 
& Pacific Railroad through the hitherto well-nigh impenetra- 
ble Yaqui River valley in Mexico, the demand for mining 
machinery and equipment from that section has been notably 
increased. A number of known properties whose develop- 
ments have been retarded by the lack of transportation facil- 
ities and hostile Indians will, as soon as this line is com- 
pleted, take advantage of its facilities to transport and intro- 
duce modern machinery into mines. The Mesa-Rica Gold 
Company, located at Suahripa, Sonora, Mexico, within 8 
miles of the projected line of this road, is arranging to 
install an aerial tramway about 5000 ft. in length, and is 
now in the market for a system of this character that will 
meet its requirements. The president and general manager is 
A. F. Tanner, West Allis, Wis. 


Machinery Requirements of (orn Products Company. 

Included in the buildings comprising the Corn Products 
Company’s new plant, work upon which is being actively 
pushed, there will be a large machine shop. Specifications 
for the tools required to equip it are now in the hands of 
the machinery houses, and it is believed that orders will be 
placed at an early date. A large amount of other machinery 
will be needed, plans and specifications for which are not yet 
fully completed. An extensive battery of boilers and several 
engines of large horse power capacity will be required to 
furnish the initial motive power which will, as far as possi- 
ble, be distributed electrically through the plant. This will 
involve the use of large generators and a great number of 
motors. An independent pumping plant will be installed 
and, to supply the volume of water needed, it will necessarily 
be of large capacity. On account of the magnitude of this 
enterprise and the varied assortment of machinery that will 
be required it is commanding wide attention and interest in 
the machinery trade. 

The E. L. Essley Machinery Company, Chicago, has been 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, and 
has established headquarters at 67 West Washington street, 
for the purchase and sale of both new and second-hand 
machine tools. A branch office will be located at Milwaukee, 
Wis., room 908 Majestic Building. The company was or- 
ganized by E. L. Essley and J. R. McDonald, both of whom 
were recently connected with McDowell, Stocker & Co. Mr. 
Essley will assume management of the Chicago store, where 
a full line of new and second-hand iron and brass working 
machine tools will be carried. Mr. McDonald will have 
charge of the Milwaukee office. Backed by experience in 
the machine tool business extending over a period of 18 
years, the management of this new enterprise is well quali- 
fied to serve its clients with discriminating care and judg- 
ment. 

A company is being organized at Corpus Christi, Texas, 
with a capital of $30,000, to construct and operate an elec- 
tric light plant, for which a franchise has been secured from 
the municipality. It is the purpose of the new company to 
have the plant completed within six months, and contracts 
for the necessary material and equipment will be let within 
the next 60 days. Clark Pease, president City National 
Bank, is connected with the enterprise, of which E. D. Kelly 
is general manager. 

The Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Railway & Light Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is contemplating the purchase of 
a 750-kw. motor generator set. ‘The president and general 
manager is William G. Dows. 

Jenkins Bros., New York, manufacturers of Jenkins 
standard ’96 packing, valves, &c., have moved their Chicago 
store from 31-33 North Canal street to larger quarters at 
226-228 Lake street, corner of Franklin. 

The Chicago branch of the H. B. Smith Machine Com- 
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pany, Smithville, N. J., has been removed from 10-12 North 
Canal street to 63-65 West Washington street. The new 
quarters are centrally located in what is now generally 
termed the new machinery district. 

The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., which 
has occupied 10-12 North Canal street with the H. B. Smith 
Machine Company, has also moved to 63-65 West Washing- 
ton street, where it will, as before, have offices in conjunc- 
tion with the same company. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 19, 1908. 

Material increase in the mails of tool houses, with evi- 
denced disposition to negotiate for future deliveries on or- 
ders which have been held up since the fall of 1907, lead 
machinery builders in those lines to believe that better times 
are in sight. This condition may be said to be the feature 
with a majority of the largest establishments which six 
months ago had orders booked ahead six and nine months 
and a year. True, actual buying or orders for shipment 
have not been so much in evidence, but it is the better tone 
to letters and the optimistic note in the utterances of heads 
of departments that give promise of these things. In several 
instances orders have come in for shipment of parts of or- 
ders booked; three, four and five machines in an order of 
a dozen and more. Now that the railroads have shown a 


disposition to come into the market cautiously for a portion 
of their large needs at this time, other buyers who have held 
back, awaiting the action of the transportation interests, are 
coming out from cover, but it is a long way from normal yet. 

Manufacturers of metal working, bakers’, woodworking 
machinery and electric power equipment are still running 
almost normally. The dealers in second-hand machinery re- 
port a considerable increase in inquiries, with some fairly 
good sales. There has been some very close buying of new 
tools since the first of the month, and some shading of 
prices is reported, but not by the larger concerns making 
standard sizes. Price maintenance on the part of the big 
establishments, prominently identified with the work of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Association and the other 
reputable organizations has been a feature of the long wait 
for business. In most instances the carefully observed con- 
servatism of heads of large concerns has resulted in sales to 
the parties clamoring most actively for concessions. Manu- 
facturers of boilers and engines report business but slightly 
improved, save. those establishments making portable and 
throttling engines for Southern installations. These latter 
have excellent reports of increased demand, which indicate 
that the Southern territory is making greater headway in 
the restoration process than the Northern and Eastern. Re- 
ports from other points in this territory suggest material 
and rapid improvement in certain lines. 

Replying to an inquiry, the National Automatic Tool 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, says that it is running full time, 
60 hr., with full force working on contracts entered into 
two vears ago, and has just installed a new shaper in its 
plant. 

Manufacturers of pumping machinery, tobacco presses 
and the like all report conditions improving. The Crestline 
Mfg. Company, Crestline, Ohio. maker of pumps, reports 
business excellent; its plant running full time, with some 
extra. 

The Columbus Pneumatic Tool Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, reports repair business good, but orders for new tools 
light, and its plant running with reduced force. 

The Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, Ohio, writes 
hopefully, saying that business has improved quite materially 
the past 30 days. and that it has recently finished a complete 
new equipment for machine shop and foundry. About 40 
per cent. of the company’s business is from foreign coun- 
tries. Its plant is running with full force on half time. 

The Diamond Chain & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., reports its business for April 80 per cent. of the same 
month last year, and running with 75 per cent. of its normal 
force, full time less five hours weekly. President Wainwright 
writes that the company has increased its capacity 100 per 
cent. over last year, 

The Edgemont Machine Company, Dayton, Ohio, has 
installed some machinery and built a two-story brick addi- 
tion to its plant, containing about 8000 sq. ft. It is putting 
on the market a new wet grinder. Its plant is running two- 
thirds force 10 hours per day. 

The Fort Wayne Electric Works, Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
completing a new brass foundry started last summer, and 
working most departments full time with about two-thirds 
to three-fourths normal force. 

The Fort Wayne Rolling Mill Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has just completed a new 8-in. finishing mill with five 
stands of rolls, designed for making small sizes and spe- 
cial sections in either iron or steel, and has operated about 
33 per cent. of its normal force and capacity so far this 
year. 
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The F. Grote Mfg. Company, Evansville, Ind., has in- 
stalled a new electric hoist in its foundry, and announces 
that it is in the market for a good second-hand double punch 
and shear to punch about %-in. hole through *4-in. metal. 

The Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind., is operat- 
ing on about three-fourths time, and writes that business is 
improving, with export trade about normal. It is in the 
market for a new boiler. 

The Sterling Electric Motor Company, Dayton, Ohio, is 
in good shape with its new plant built last summer to care 
for an anticipated boom in its line. Its capacity is increased 
50 per cent. 

The J. M. Robinson Company, Cincinnati, reports im- 
provement in the line of metal working machinery, forming 
tools, cornice brakes, &c. It is now building for the Delphos 
Mfg. Company, Delphos, Ohio, a 12-ft. press; C. H. La 
Flamboy, Detroit, Mich., &-ft. press, to be used in the manu- 
facture of a patent roofing with cement covering for which 
a new plant is under construction in Detroit and another in 
Cleveland. The company has also recently placed on the 
market a new pattern slip corrugated curving roll for culvert 
work, which has proved very popular. 

A consignment of agricultural machinery is being shipped 
by the Hoosier Drill Company and Gaar Scott & Co., 
Richmond, Ind., to Manchuria, on order from the Chinese 
Empire. The consignment consists of grain drills, thrashing 
outfits, traction engines, plows, harrows and cultivators. 

Assistant Secretary J. M. Manley of the Cincinnati 
Metal Trades Association has returned from the Richmond, 
Va., meeting of the Machinery and Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciations. He reports a better feeling among manufacturers 
generally, evidenced in the Cincinnati association, particu- 
larly through the increasing interest and fine co-operation 
of the members. Four new applications for membership are 
now on file. 

The Triumph Electric Company, Cincinnati, has _ in- 
creased its capital stock from $125,000 to $1,250,000, of 
which $500,000 is preferred stock, to take care of the en- 
larged field of operations of the company, which have been 
noted before in these columns. Engineers are at work on the 
plans for the new Oakley factory, which is to be built at 
once, and which it is hoped will be in readiness for occu- 
pancy in about a year. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 19, 1908. 

The situation in the local machine tool market remains 
about stationary. The demand continues light and sales are 
limited mostly to small single tools. Inquiries are mainly of 
a similar character, and as they are still scarce there is little 
or no indication of an improvement in the demand. There 
is possibly a slight improvement in inquiries from large 
manufacturing plants that have been buying scarcely any 
tools during the past few months. While some little con- 
cessions may occasionally be made, prices of machine tools 
are in the main being held firmly by the dealers. 

While a fair volume of second-hand tools is being offered 
the supply is not nearly as large as had been expected, con- 
sidering the industrial conditions of the past few months. 
The supply practically all comes from the surrounding terri- 
tory, not a single local plant having closed up and placed 
its tools on the market. Dealers are slow in stocking up on 
second-hand tools, demanding low prices on what they buy. 
Most of the used tools that are being offered are in very good 
condition. Conditions are about stationary with machine 
tool builders and manufacturers in general, although some 
of them notice a slight improvement. Makers of a varied 
line of machinery are pushing those of their smaller products 
for which there is a better demand, and are faring better 
than makers whose production is limited to large tools. 
Makers of heavy forgings report no improvement in condi- 
tions and the outlook far from satisfactory. Orders for 
forgings for lake boats under construction have been filled 
and orders for forgings from Eastern shipyards are scarce. 
Present indications are that there will be little activity in 
the lake shipbuilding industry during the present year. 
Crane builders report a slight improvement in the demand 
for small single cranes, but there is still an absence of good 
sized inquiries. 

The jobbing foundry situation shows no improvement. 
Consumers are all placing some orders, but they are for 
sma!] lots for immediate needs. 

Very few new industrial enterprises that will require ma- 
chinery or machine tool equipment are being started in this 
city or other manufacturing centers in northern Ohio. A 
number of projects are still being held up until industrial 
and financial conditions show an improvement. The local 
money market is still tight and banks are making but few 
loans. The situation in this regard has not been improved 
by the closing during the past two weeks of three local 
banks. They were all comparatively small financial institu- 
tions, however, and while deposits will be tied up for a while, 
it is not expected that the depositors will lose anything. 
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The National Rope Computing Machine Company, that 
was formed some time ago for the manufacture of a machine 
for measuring and computing the price of rope, after spend- 
ing some time in perfecting the machine, has established a 
plant at. 1230-1232 East Third street and will soon place the 
macbines on the market. The company may later be in the 
market for some additional machine tools. C. N. McLean is 
inanager. 

Business conditions among the large manufacturing plants 
in Canton, Ohio, are steadily improving, according to re- 
ports received from that city. The Kanneberg Roofing & 
Ceiling Company, the Canton Mfg. Company and the Canton 
Hughes Pump Company state that their plants are well 
filled with orders. The Dueber Watch Company at present 
has 1600 men on its payroll, working 40 hr. per week. 

The Burke Machinery Company, Cleveland, is putting on 
the market a new 12-in. cold cutting-off saw, for which it is 
receiving a very satisfactory number of orders which are 
sufficient to keep the present capacity of the plant fully em- 
ploy. 

The American Brass & Specialty Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $30,000, 
by Willis F. Hauser, Frank R. Main, O. O. Walton, G. A. 
Radford and W. H. Henry. The company will do a general 
brass foundry and specialty business. 

The National Sanitary Mfg. Company, which is building 
a large plant in Salem, Ohio, for the manufacture of porce- 
lain cnemeled cast iron bathtubs, lavatories, sinks, &c., has 
the foundations in and the construction of the buildings will 
go forwerd as speedily as possible. It is expected that the 
plant will be ready for operation about August 1. The com- 
pany has purchased 7 acres adjoining its site, which will be 
used for additional buildings as they are needed. 

The Board of Public Affairs, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, will 
spend $9000 in rebuilding the lighting plant in that place, 
the Council having authorized a bond issue for that amount. 
Ir is the intention to buy a new engine, generator and con- 
censor. P. E. Welton, mechanical engineer of the Falls Rivet 
& Machine Company, is in charge of the plans. 

The Diamond Match Company, Barberton, Ohio, has com- 
inenced the erection of a large addition to its plant, 380 ft. 
long. the width of the present main building, and with a wing 
130 ft. long, all four stories high. 

The Taplin, Rice & Clerkin Company, furnace builder, 
Akron, Ohio, reports that orders are now coming in in a 
satisfactory manner and that the outlook for the year is 
geod. 

The Enameled Pipe & Engineering Company, Cleveland, 
the erection of whose new plant at Elyria was held up late 
last fall, has awarded a contract for its factory building, 
which will now be completed without further delay. 

With a capitalization of $10,000, the Guarantee Electric 
Heater Company, Cleveland, has been incorporated by George 
Ross, Edward J. Cole, W. J. Barr, J. W. Burrell and Will- 
iam FE. Patterson. 

The Werren Construction Company, Warren, Ohio, has 
secured a contract for the erection of two large oil tanks, 
each with a capacity of 37,500 bbl., at Georgetown, Ky. 


SS 


Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 19, 1908. 

The market for tools and machinery has been spotty. 
While it is possible to note a slight improvement in some di- 
rections, a corresponding failing off is usually to be found in 
others, so that in the aggregate the volume of business com- 
ing out shows but little change. New enterprises develop 
slowly, and, although there are several medium sized prop- 
ositions before the trade, the general condition of business 
causes hesitancy in placing orders. Most of the orders placed 
recently have been for equipment of a minor character, or 
for specialties. The demand for the usual shop tools of the 
heavier types has been quiet, and not a great deal of busi- 
ness is expected to develop for this class of tools until the 
railroads and industrial plants become more active. A lit- 
tle improvement in the railroad buying in outside localities 
is to be noted, which is considered encouraging by the trade, 
even though the roads in this vicinity show little disposition 
to enter the market except for emergency tools. 

The greater proportion of the current business comes 
from the small buyers, who purchase quite a wide variety 
of tools, but individual orders are not large, being confined 
mostly to single tools. Inquiries are not plentiful, although 
there is a large amount of shopping reported on almost 
every purchase. Prices for the better class of tools are said 
to be quite firm, although it is understood that concessions 
have been made by dealers in some of the less prominent 
tools and for special machinery. 

Manufacturers in some few cases report improved condi- 
tions, and have temporarily increased the working hours in 
some departments of their plants. In other instances plants 
are being operated with the same decreased forces. On the 
whole, therefore, the situation is to be regarded as un- 
changed. Special tool builders report business of a very ir- 
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regular nature. Some weeks a fair run of orders come out, 
while other weeks practically no fresh business develops. 

No change is to be noted in the export demand. Manu- 
facturers of power transmission specialties still report a fair 
run of orders, but little inquiry is apparent for the general 
run of machine tools. 

A slight improvement is reported for boilers and engines, 
particularly those of medium capacities, but the demand is 
still far below the normal. Few inquiries are about for in- 
stallations of the heavier type and manufacturers of equip- 
ment of the latter class are quite dull. Business in the 
smaller engines and boilers is largely of a day to day char- 
acter and orders are reported as being rather scarce. 

The second-hand machinery trade continues fairly active. 
Both wood and metalworking tools of the light and medium 
types have been in demand, particularly when in good con- 
dition, and a considerable amount of business which under 
ordinary conditions would result in purchases of new tools 
has been diverted to the second-hand branch of the trade, 
owing to the lessened cost of such equipment. Nevertheless, 
prices are reported as being good under the circumstances. 

The foundry trade shows little sign of improvement. 
Although every effort is being made to get business, the ton- 
nage of orders taken is small. Machine tool builders show 
no disposition to anticipate their needs, and the same policy 
is followed by other users of castings. Business is largely of 
a day to day character, and many of the jobbing foundries 
find it difficult to get enough work to enable them to run 
heats with any degree of regularity. 

The West Chester & Wilmington Street Railway Company 
has awarded the contract for the construction of its line 
between West Chester, Pa., and Wilmington, Del., to the 
Eastern Construction Company. The road will be 16 miles 
long, and work is expected to be started at once. 

The American Manganese Bronze Company will build a 
one-story brick and concrete foundry and storehouse, 70 x 
120 ft.. at 3501 Rhawn street. It is understood that general 
equipment for it will be required. 

The Montross Metal Casket Company of this city pro- 
poses to build a large manufacturing plant at Wilmington, 
Del. Particulars are not available, although it is’ said that 
the company is having a number of heavy special presses 
built for installation in the new plant. 

The John Baizley Iron Works has been awarded the 
contract. for the installation of air cushions in 16 of the 
passenger elevators in the City Hall. This work was begun 
by the Standard Elevator Company, but its contract was 
annulled. 

The Borough Council of Saxton, Pa., will receive pro- 
posals from individuals or companies for furnishing the 
borough with water. Specifications and other information 
may be had from J. S. Crum, secretary of council, Sax- 
ton, Pa. 

The Department of Public Works, city of Philadelphia, 
is asking for bids for a number of new bridges, at an esti- 
mated cost of about $300,000, of which sum the railroads 
will contribute $50,000. Bids will be opened June 3. The 
following is the list of bridges: Forty-second street, over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, steel arch bridge, 57 ft. wide, span 
250 ft., to be built by the city; amount available, $112,000. 
Sixty-first street, over the Philadelphia & Baltimore Rail- 
road, to replace old wooden bridge, steel deck plate girder 
bridge, incased in concrete, 59 ft. 6 in. wide, span 71 ft.; 
estimated cost, $45,000, of which the railroad company will 
pay two-thirds. Northeast Boulevard, concrete arch bridge 
over the Oxford branch of the Connecting Railroad, 100 ft. 
wide, span 39 ft., to be built by the city; amount available, 
$60,000. Northeast Boulevard, over the Reading Railroad, 
reinforced concrete arch bridge, 100 ft. wide, span 60 ft., 
to be built by the city; amount available, $50,000. Single- 
track ballasted floor plate girder bridge, to carry the Read- 
ing’s Frankford branch over Large street, to consist of one 
center span of 60 ft. and two side spans each 22 ft., with 
masonry abutments to provide for a second track ; toward the 
cost the city will furnish not more than $20,000 and the rail- 
road company a like amount. 

The Stoever Foundry & Machine Company, Myerstown, 
2a., reports a material improvement in the volume of busi- 
ness. The foundry department is now running on full time, 
while work in the machine shop has been increased by five 
days a week. The demand for medium sized boiler fronts 
and grates, which are specialties with this concern, has 
picked up considerably, while that for pipe machines has also 
largely increased and sales of a number of machines ranging 
in capacity from 2 to 12 in. have been made. A recent order 
was for four machines for shipment to the Pacific Coast, 
while another was for three machines for shipment to Chi- 
cago. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Worcester, Mass., May 19, 1908. 

It is a common expression among machinery dealers that 
their customers are showing “a better feeling,’ which is 
interpreted to mean greater confidence; that a change for 
the better in the general market should come earlier than 
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had been anticipated. Probably the buoyancy of the stock 
market is reflected in the trade, and doubtless an element in 
the strengthening of stocks is a better aspect of the indus- 
trial situation. But the machinery market has not noticed 
an increase in business. Sales average about the same as 
during the month past, second-hand tools being most in 
demand. One or two attractive projects are on foot, it is 
said, though the dealers who have knowledge of such business 
are exceedingly reticent, naturally, in the hope that their 
competitors will be overlooked by the prospective customers. 
The New England railroads are buying nothing in machinery 
at this time, and so far as the dealers have been able to 
learn there is little prospect of business from this source for 
the present. It is stated that railroad business is a trifle 
better in this section of the country, but there are still large 
numbers of idle freight cars in the yards and on the sidings. 

New England men who were present at the Supply and 
Machinery convention at Richmond, last week, expressed 
much gratification that the sentiment continues of main- 
taining existing prices. The lists have been held to with re- 
markable consistency, and no one believes that the volume of 
business would have been markedly greater had prices fallen 
with the market. The manufacturers agree that their prod- 
ucts are costing them more than they did a year ago, as ma- 
terials are not noticably cheaper, nor has the cost of labor 
been reduced sufficiently to overcome the largely increased 
percentage of overhead expense. 

In notable contrast with the machinery and supply trades 
the woodworking machinery business is suffering from cut- 
ting of prices. Charges and countercharges that lists have 
been lowered in meeting competition are frequently heard. 
Naturally profits are seriously impaired. There is no asso- 
ciation of builders of woodworking machinery, and conse- 
quently the intimate relationships resulting from gatherings 
of competitors have not been created. Without this founda- 
tion it appears to be impracticable to secure a maintaining 
of prices under which each manufacturer adheres to his own 
lists and places them at a figure which will net for him a 
suitable profit. It is not that manufacturers of woodwork- 
ing machinery have not generally made a profit on their 
sales, but that the profit is not always what it should be. 
The condition in this branch of the machinery business is 
much the same as that which prevailed among the machine 
tool builders before their association was formed and had 
brought its members to gether for their common good, a re- 
sult which is being amply proved at the present time. 

George W. Fifield, Lowell, Mass., builder of heavy ma- 
chine tools, whose shop building was destroyed by fire re- 
cently, has begun the erection of a new plant, which will 
be larger than the old. It will cover 30.000 sq. ft., and will 
be one and two stories. Concrete will be used as far as 
possible, the plans calling for this material in. conjunction 
with heavy mill construction. The engine and boiler were 
not injured in the fire, so that no new provision will have to 
be made for power. Some of the heavy machinery escaped 
serious damage, and will be used as a part of the new equip- 
ment. Mr. Fifield states that he will be in the market for 
machinery later, but as yet has no definite plans as to what 
will be required. In the ruined building was a large stock 
of finished parts of engine lathes, and it has been found that 
much of this escaped damage by fire, suffering only from 
water, and that some of it is as good as new, the slush re- 
maining to protect all surfaces. These parts will be worked 
into machinery, which will be built in the new shops. Work 
on the building will be rushed in order that manufacturing 
may begin as soon as possible. 

It is announced at Bridgeport, Conn., that the appoint- 
ment of Hobart E. French as receiver of the Bridgeport 
Safety Emery Wheel Company has been confirmed by the 
Superior Court, and that the business will be continued 
under his direction. It is further stated that arrangements 
are under way for a reorganization of the business on a 
substantial basis. 

The Hampden Machine Screw Company, Springfield, 
Mass., has been organized under Massachusetts laws, with 
capital stock of $60,000, to manufacture screw machine 
products. A four-story brick factory, containing 38,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space, has been occupied at Arch street and Birme 
avenue. The company has bought the screw machine equip- 
ment of the F. E. Wells & Son Company, Greenfield, Mass., 
and has installed it in the new factory. A case hardening 
department, gas furnace, blacksmith shop and plating depart- 
ment will be established, and the company will be in the 
market for the complete equipment and requests catalogues 
from manufacturers. John MacGregor, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Pope Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., is the 
president and general manager; Arthur L. Bowen, treasurer, 
and Stuart M. Robson, secretary. 

The Circular Loom Company, Chelsea, Mass., whose 
plant was destroyed in the recent fire in that city, is buying 
equipment for a new shop. 

Building permits have been issued for the erection of the 
new buildings of the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., which have already been mentioned in this 
column. The machine shop, 72 x 184 ft. and four stories 
will cost $32,000; the foundry, 225 x 225 ft., $40,000; 
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the factory building and offices, 80 ft. at front and 60 ft. at 
rear by 246 ft. and five stories, $68,000. 

The Boston office of the Pratt & Whitney Company, 
Oliver Building, announces the reopening of its small tool 
department in that city with a full stock at the storehouse, 
265 Atlantic avenue. The line includes cutters, reamers, 
arbors, taps, dies, twist drills and all other equipment for the 
toolroom. A sample line of the latest designs of the com- 
pany'’s machine tools will be shown at the same place. 

Jecause of the rapid growth of the screw machine prod- 
ucts department of the George W. Dover Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., it has become necessary to incorporate the 
Screw Machine Products Corporation to properly handle the 
increasing business. The equipment of the plant operated 
under the new name is modern, and excellent facilities are 
afforded for making everything that it is possible to make 
from automatic or hand screw machines. With additional 
facilities the new corporation will endeavor to further de- 
velop the special order production of articles in steel, brass, 
German or German silver. Arthur C. Stone is president; 
George Briggs, Jr., secretary, and Harry M. Mays, treas- 
urer. 





Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 19, 1908. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until May 26 for one molding 
machine: June 2, two motors, one cutter and reamer, grind- 
er, four lathes and two drilling machines. These machines 
are required for the Norfolk, Boston, New Orleans and 
League Island navy yards. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
June 8, Circular No. 442, for shop machines, pumps, elec- 
tric motors and other supplies. 

Bids will be received until June 9, at Fort Wood, New 
York, for an electric elevator engine. 

The following bids were opened May 12 for machinery 
for the navy yards: 


Class 1.—Four motor generator sets and switchboards— 
Bidder 36, Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J.. $30,207 ; 
71, Fisher Electrical Works, Detroit, Mich., $19,280; 89, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., $16,000; 254, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $22,695. 

Class 2.—Twelve single phase transformers—Bidder 51, Cen- 
tral Electric Company, Chicago, IIl.. $1062; 89, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady. N.-Y., $1083.39 ; 159, National Hlectrical 
Supply Company, Washington, D. C.. $1128; 251, Wagner Elec- 
tric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., $1147.02 ; 254, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $1094.87 ; 256, Western 
Electric Company, New York, $1245. 

Class 7.—One hot water heating boiler—Bidder 45, Crane 
Company, Seattle, Wash., $338.80; 82, R. H. Grey, East Oakland, 
Cal.. $545 : 99, A. Hambach, Seattle, Wash., $419.50; 105, Frank 
C. Hibbs, Philadelphia, Pa., $550; 263, Drew Machinery Agency, 
Manchester, N. H.. $611; 266, Central Metal & Supply Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., $420. 

Class 171.—Three engine lathes—Bidder 70, Frevert Ma- 
chinery Company, New York, $532; 72, Fairbanks Company, New 
York, $515 and $520; 94, Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, 
Conn., $735; 178, Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., 
$690. 

Class 701.---Four electric motors and spare parts—Bidder 
89. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., $1617.50; 
213, B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., $1384.80; 
268, Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., $1511.40. 

Class 711.—One 5 hp. motor—Bidder 13, W. G. Boyd, Jr., 
Washington, D. €., $199.25; 36, Crocker-Wheeler Company, 
Ampere, N. J.. $215 and $165; 70, Frevert Machinery Company, 
New York, $222; 89. General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., $269: 95, Holtzer-Cabott Electric Company, Brookline, 
Mass., $173.25 and $203.25: 107, International Electric & 
Engineering Company, New York, $181.50; 184, Quincy, Man- 
chester-Sargent Company. Plainfield, N. J., $225 and $175; 213, 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., $192; 221, 
Sprague Electric Company, New York, $217; 254, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $219: 256, Western 
Electric Company, New York, $183.50; 268, Northern Electrical 
Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., $158. 

Class 712.—One boring bar—Bidder 70, Frevert Machinery 
Company, New York, $453; 140, Montgomery & Co.. New York, 
$449.25: 141, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $458: 
184, Quiney, Manchester-Sargent Company, Plainfield, N. J., 
$420; 232, Tucker Tool & Machine Company, New York, $461. 


The D’Olier Engineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been awarded contract for the power plant equipment for 
the new naval training station at North Chicago, IIl., at 
$126,550. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened April 28: 

Lake City Engineering Company, Erie, Pa., class 111, 
one 10-in. centrifugal pump, $957. 

Alberger Pump Company, New York, class 112, one 
motor driven turbine pump, $1490. 

Under bids opened May 4, Circular No. 4386, for machin- 
ery for the Isthmian Canal Commission, the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has been awarded class 5, one 
15-hp. motor, $318. 


—— 


Construction is about to be begin at Sydney, N. S., of 
a plant for the Marine & General Engineering Company. 
A site on the city water front convenient to the railroad 
has been purchased. The machinery, forge and boiler 
shops are to be in one building 50 x 140 ft., and a sepa- 


rate building is to be erected for the foundry. On the 
water front a wharf is to be built, with marine slip, car- 
penter’s sdop and motor boat storage accommodation. The 
company is expected to be ready for productive opera- 
tions in quite a short time. 

—_————.-—-- pe —____. 


New Publications. 


Telephone Construction, Installation, Wiring, Opera- 
tion and Maintenance. By W. H. Radcliffe, E. E.. 
and H. C. Cushing, Jr., E. E. Size, 4% x 7 in.; 171 
pages ; 125 illustrations. Cloth. Price, $1. Publisher: 
The Norman W. Henley Publishing Company, New 
York, 

The information needed by an amateur desiring to 
install a private telephone line is that which it is the 
fundamental intent of this book to give. Those already 
expert or fairly well versed in the art of telephony will 
find little in it that they do not already know. This book 
has been particularly published for that large class of 
people who have no occasion to become adepts in the 
theory or refinements of apparatus and operation, but 
still may require a practical knowledge sufficient to erect 
or lay out the erecting of a line between parts of an office 
building or shop, or between buildings at no very great 
distance. Such are electricians, wiremen, engineers, con- 
tractors, architects and laymen. The book is a practical 
reference book giving the principles of construction and 
operation of telephone instruments; approved methods of 
installing and wiring them; the means of protecting them 
from lightning and abnormal currents; their connection 
together for operation as series or bridging stations, and 
rules for their inspection and maintenance. Line wiring 
and the wiring and operation of special telephone Sys- 
tems are also given. No previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject is assumed, and involved mathematics and technical 
terms are avoided. The practice drawn upon in the prep- 
aration of the book is that of the Bell and Independent 
telephone companies, the equipments of which have be- 
come more or less standardized and have demonstrated 
their practical value. The illustrations in the main are 
exterior, assembled and unassembled views and sectional 
views of instruments, diagrams ‘of circuits and systems, 
and sketches illustrating means of erecting, securing and 
testing line equipments. 

3+ ————_____ 

R. F. Downing & Co., customs brokers and interna- 
tional forwarding agents and import agents of the West 
Shore Railroad, 24 State street and 120 Broad street, 
New York, have recently published in the German lan- 
guage a little book which has attracted much favorable 
and friendly comment in forwarding and exporting cir- 
cles, not only in Germany, but also in Austria. The 
reason of the book’s popularity may be found not only 
in the fact that the information contained therein in re- 
lation to United States customs duties, railroad and ex- 
press rates, is in very clear and concise form, but also 
that it is expressed in the language of those whose good 
will and closer relations are sought. It is pointed out by 
R. F. Downing & Co. that the rates may change from 
time to time slightly, but not to such an extent as will 
prevent Germans from making a very good estimate of 
the cost of delivering goods in any part of the United 
States. The fact that the book is published in the Ger- 
man language marks it as a distinct departure from the 
usual American manner of seeking business abroad, and 
will prove an element in fostering and making closer the 
commercial relationship between the United States and 
the German speaking nations. 

——— —-e—____ 


The Michigan State Labor Bureau has just completed 
a canvass of the State electric railroads, showing that 
23 separate corporations represent a total investment 
capital of $38,031,000, with total earnings for 1907 of 
$10,458,589. The total mileage is 1253. Receipts from 
passenger traffic increased from $6,581,275 in 1904 to $9,- 
717,474 in 1907. Receipts from freight traffic in a like 
period increased from $229,612 to $533,330. The electric 
lines are using 1803 passenger cars and 102 freight cars, 
a decrease of 40 freight cars since 1904 being noted. 
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HARDWARE 


HE progress which in recent years has been made in 
7 transportation has been attended by a great in- 
As the 
railroads are responsible for this damage to property, it 


crease in the damage to merchandise in transit. 


is very important that they should be held strictly to ac- 
count. Heavy locomotives and cars, the air brake, the 
automatic coupler, the “hump” yards, and the efforts 


of the roads to give fast service on L. C. L. freight, have 


all been factors in smashing merchandise that in the old 
days would not have been injured. The heavy engines 
and the new cars that carry 100,000 lb. make a shuttle- 
cock of an old style light car in the same train, and the 
contents of the old car are more than likely to get seasick 
before they have traveled far. 
complication. 
cated to apply the air 


The air brake adds a new 
On a passenger train, the engineer is edu- 
“arefully and gradually, as the 
full force, applied suddenly, known as the ‘* emergency 
brake,” will make havoc with the passengers and per- 
haps tumble them into the end of the car. If this oc- 
curred often the road would have its passenger revenue 
tied up in personal injury suits. 


On the freight train, 
however, there are no witnesses to tell about it in court. 


Gravity switching and the automatic coupler have 
become even more important factors in the growth of loss 
and damage claims. In the old days of the link and pin 
coupler, when the switchman had to go between the cars, 
the man on the engine was very careful, and the danger 
to the switchman was a protection to the contents of the 
car. Now the engineer can bump the cars as hard as he 
pleases, and there is little fear that the damage can ever 
be traced back to him. 
cent development of freight traffic which has become pos- 
sible since the universal adoption of the automatic coup- 
ler. Nearly all the roads have installed at their impor- 
tant terminals gravity switching or “hump” yards for 
handling carload freight. A train is uncoupled and 
pushed over the “ hump,” and the cars run down an ia- 
cline into a field of switch tracks. A man on a bridge 
over the “hump” controls all the switches by electrical 


Gravity switching is a more re- 


connections, so that each car can be sent to the track de- 
sired. The incline must be steep enough so that a light 
‘ar in cold weather will travel to the end of the field, 
but this provides opportunities for mischief when a car 
loaded with 100,000 Ib. of iron follows a car of crockery, 
Buggies, or fragile Hardware. 
posed to be set on the heavy car before it goes down, but 


The band brakes are sup- 


it is difficult for a brakeman to judge how tight to set 
them. The claim departments of the railroads have not 
been able to keep pace with these modern improvements 
in the operating department, and the officials are unable 
to figure whether the saving in expense in handling cars 
and trains is equal to the increase in damage claims. The 
facts which have been given, however, show that it is 
necessary and justifiable for the merchant in Hardware 
and other branches of trade to give close attention to 
claims for damage to his property. 


Shipping clerks and packers in the wholesale houses 
should be reminded from time to time of the necessity of 
guarding as much as possible against the destructive cf- 
fects of these modern improvements. This is especially 
important where shipments travel a long distance by fast 
L. C. L.: freight. The shipping interests of the country 


have tried unsuccessfully to obtain a national reciprocal 
demurrage law that would guarantee a minimum move- 
ment of 50 or 60 miles per day for loaded cars, and it 
may be easily understood that fast freight trains which 
cover 250 to 400 miles per day are breaking more than 
records and traditions. 


—_—_2-- oe —__ 


Condition of Trade. 


The possibility of price reductions in certain classes 
of raw material as a result of conferences now in session 
A marked dif- 
ference of opinion exists as to the wisdom of announcing 


is engrossing the attention of the trade. 
declines at this time. The opponents of such a move- 
ment argue that inasmuch as prices have been artificial- 
ly maintained so long it would be unsettling to reduce 
them in mid-season, and declines, if necessary, should 
be deferred until early summer. On the other hand, 
it is suggested that the easing up of financial conditions 
has put corporate interests in a position to modify their 
policy of rigid economy, and they might be expected to 
place orders rather freely if prices were low enough to 
minimize the probability of further important declines. 
Viewing the country as a whole it would appear that 
This, moreover, is 
not due entirely to the advancement of the season, but 


general trade shows improvement. 


seems to reflect 2 more optimistic temper in business 
communities. As usual of late the West gives more 
tangible and encouraging evidence of activity than the 
East, but it is undoubtedly true that Eastern manufac- 
turers and distributers are feeling a little more cheerful 
over the situation, influenced no doubt by easier money 
and the sustained improvement in the securities mar- 
kets. Manufacturers report that they are beginning 
to receive inquiries regarding contracts for future re- 
quirements on lines of goods which are selling at low 
prices. Such contracts, however, are largely in favor 
of the purchaser, and few manufacturers show a dis- 
position to cover their customers through the fall at 
figures now quoted. The surprising firmness of many 
lines for which demand continues light is still a feature 
of remark. As a result of the gradual revival in build- 
ing operations considerable new business is offering in 
Builders’ Hardware, for which, as usual, competition is 
keen. 


Chicago. 


As a result of successive deluges of rain in the North- 
ern and Western States, which were interrupted by the 
intermission of but three clear days in the first fortnight 
of the month, the distribution of goods of all kinds to 
consumers has met with serious interference. In many 
sections of the country the hauling of loads over country 
roads has been made impossible, and the marketing of 
farm products has been temporarily checked. While no 
great permanent damage is anticipated from this abnor- 
mal rain fall, its effect has been to reduce purchases by 
the retail Hardware merchants, whose replenishment or- 
ders fluctuate in unison with the immediate consumptive 
demand. No developments of striking importance re- 
specting price changes have materialized within the past 
week—that is to say, there have been no formal an- 
nouncements of decrease of price schedules in leading 
lines, but where desirable orders are in prospect there is 
a growing disposition among manufacturers to handle 
each transaction upon its individual merits without very 
close regard for established prices applying to the various 
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commodities involved. Except in a few sections of the 
country the elimination of Green Wire Cloth has met 
with distinct approval. The lessening of stock invest- 
ment thus accomplished is of obvious advantage to mer- 
chants, and it has been found that but a small proportion 
of consumers insist on being supplied with Green Cloth. 
No difficulty has been experienced by distributers in meet- 
ing insistent demands of this character that have arisen 
from stocks carried over from last year. The movement 
of Wire goods for the past 10 days, especially of Wire 
Cloth and Netting, has been somewhat disappointing to 
the jobbing trade, though it is ascribed more to unfa- 
vorable weather conditions than to more permanent 
causes. At the same time there has been no appreciable 
diminution of orders coming to the mills over recent 
weeks. The demand for Cut Nails is exceedingly quiet 
and a still further softening tendency in prices is noted. 
In common with all other commercial industries the 
Hardware trade is concerned over the horizontal advance 
in freight rates proposed by the railroads. Individually 
and collectively through representative organizations 
Hardware interests are voicing their opposition to this 
action, the final consummation of which is by no means 
certain. 


Philadelphia. 


SupPLEE HARDWARE CoMPANY.—Weather conditions in 
the past couple of weeks have been favorable to the sale 
of seasonable Hardware, and jobbers in this vicinity 
have been busy with orders for immediate shipment. It 
is very evident, from the memoranda received, that the 
average retailer is not carrying a heavy stock, and is 
depending more upon his jobbing center than for some 
years past. This will probably continue as long as there 
is any uncertainty about the stability of prices, and will 
bring about a condition of affairs which has existed for 
many years in older communities. It will demonstrate 
to the retail merchant the value of a good jobbing con- 
nection; and it may surprise many, upon invoicing at the 
end of the year, to find that they have been able to make 
as much net profit even on a reduced volume of sales, be- 
cause of the smaller amount of capital used and the more 
frequent turning of it. 

There seem to be many indications of returning ac- 
tivity to industries that have been almost closed down. 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works of this city are con- 
stantly increasing their working force and the hours per 
week. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company are order- 
ing out a large number of freight cars that have been 
laid aside for several months, and, unless something very 
unforeseen should affect the agricultural conditions, there 
will be more demand for cars than the railroads can 
supply a few months later. 


St. Louis. 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CoMPpANy.—After the 
rains, beautiful weather. Just right for winter wheat. 
Just right for spring wheat. Just right for plowing. The 
earth is in splendid condition. 

The ultimatum of the “ National Prosperity Associa- 
tion” has driven away the clouds and brought forth the 
sunshine. 

There is a good deal of discussion about the “ Give- 
us-a-rest ” and “Sunshine” Movement. Many claim it 
is just the right idea—the proper thing at the psycholo- 
gical moment. Others are scoffers. They stand on the 
street corners, wag their beards, and say, “Go to! Go 
to ! Are we to have Christian Science business? Is it 
meet that a man lift himself by his boot-straps?” Some 
of the envious ones say, “ verily, it is free advertising.” 

The stock market has continued to advance. There 
is said to be a powerful bull party. Stock brokers say 
Wall Street always has the national tip months in ad- 
vance. Wall Street is the express train. The rest of 
the country gef their ideas by slow freight. After a 
while the country will wake up. Was it not so before 
the panic? Did not stocks go down? Did not Wall Street 
know what was coming? Now also Wall Street knows 
that Prosperity knocketh at the door. Climb on the 
bandwagon, all ye pessimists! 

At this psychological moment we are wondering just 
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what the Steel Corporation will do. With all this pros- 
perity coming, with stocks going up, will the Steel Cor- 
poration pull the rope and drop the price elevator sey- 
eral floors lower? Will the elevator hit the basement 
and jar the passengers? 

The Steel Corporation meeting is the 21st. A good 
many people are wondering what will happen at this 
meeting. If a decline in prices does not take place— 
what then? Are there higher levels or will we just stay 
on this level? One thing is sure and that is stocks 
throughout the country, both in the hands of jobbers and 
retail dealers, are very much depleted. All have been 
holding off and selling out. 

Then what has politics to do with the situation? 
What does the Administration want? Verily, there are 
several players in the game and we cannot size up the 
drift of events until they draw cards. 

We are all awaiting developments. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mra. CoMPANy.—Business days 
nowadays are something like Mark Twain’s Sundays—not 
solely in the absence of commercial activity, but in the 
feeling to all of us, at the close of each day of relief, 
that we have succeeded in “ pulling through.” 

Echoes of the Prosperity Convention while heard, are 
still like all echoes, a matter of atmospheric disturbance 
rather than of any substantial -result. The assurance 
that all is well with the other fellow is not exactly what 
we want; we want it to be a little better with us—the 
first person singular or plural, as the case may be, then 
the sign which hangs over our stenographer’s desk, with 
admonition to “ Keep Smiling” will have some signifi- 
cance for us, in fact we shall find ourselves doing it 
without having to look into the mirror of the future for 
reassurance. 

The stock market is showing signs of most encourag- 
ing activity. The recommendation of brokers to buy on 
soft spots (and sell on hard, presumably,) has been ex- 
tremely difficult to follow for when we expected the soft 
spots to reappear they very obstinately declined to do so. 

Farm commodities are high and an advance in cot- 
ton is always stimulating to Southern trade, but with all 
this there is a prevalence of dullness and inactivity and 
an absolute refusal on the part of your sales column to 
figure out to anything respectable. 

Some of the local manufacturing concerns have ap- 
parently just come to the conclusion that the depression 
is here to stay for a little while and have been obliged 
at this late day to reduce their working forces, to which 
they have held on in the hope of more rapid recovery. 
There is a steady pull for all that we get and the orna- 
mental gentlemen who a few months ago, after a late 
breakfast, used to ride down in an automobile, are 
smoking Wheeling stogies on the rear platform of the sur- 
face car and at their desks early and late in the endeavor 
to justify their salaries. 

The study of expense accounts is the most interesting 
one despite its unhappy features in the necessary shift 
and reduction of force, but those who have proved truly 
efficient can felicitate themselves on being chosen while 
the others have left. It is a severe schooling that some are 
getting, but probably the result will be better for the in- 
dividual in the end, as it ofttimes sends him back to the 
country to plowed ground and soft furrows to which his 
knee action is specially well adapted. 

Money is offered at cheap rates, but the contraction 
of business has been such that there is no temptation 
to borrow where ones resources are in any wise com- 
mensurate with his business undertakings. After a while 
this will work out and the cheap money will be taken up 
for trading and the rates will respond. 

Both of the leading business colleges—Yale and Har- 
vard—announce a Post Graduate Course in Business, 
which is a marked tribute to the demands of the age. 
A jittle while back these colleges of the Liberal Arts 
would have scorned anything quite so material. The 
Bar, the Ministry, Medicine—all of these laid claim to 
the graduates of these great institutions: almost to the 
exclusion of anything more practical, but the allurements 
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of modern business are not to be withstood and the recog- 
nition of the place which business has assumed, not only 
in the everyday work world, but in the intellectual and 
refined as well, betrays the marked change in college 
sentiment. The business school is taking its place along- 
side of the law school and the medical school, and we 
shall presently be tacking B.B.’s (Bachelor of Busi- 
ness and D.B.’s (Doctor of Business) after our names so 
that certain pages of The Iron Age will look like a report 
of the General Assembly or the Triennial Conference. 


Cleveland. 

W. BrncHaM CompaNy.—Bob Evans says, “it is not 
armor belts and water lines that win battles, but it is 
the men behind the guns, that shoot the straightest and 
hardest, and can stand punishment the longest.” So in 
the business world, it is not the tariff tinkers, or the 
politicians, or the trust busters, that contribute to our 
Nation’s prosperity, but it is the hard-heaced solid busi- 
ness men of the country that we must look to for present 
aud future greatness in all business lines, and what they 
ask for is simply to be let alone. 

To save three minutes’ time the, Pennsylvania Com- 
patiy spent $600,000 to eliminate a curve at Trenton; 
to save seven minutes’ time the Santa Fé Railroad Com- 
pany spent $10,000,000 on the Belen cut-off; to saye two 
minutes’ time the New York Central spent $1,000,000 at 
the Spuyten-Duyvil cut-off; to save fifteen minutes’ time 
the Baltimore & Ohio spent $7,000,000 on a tunnel at 
Baltimore; to save these minutes for the public benefit 
employment was given to many thousand workmen for 
many months. Now all this kind of work is stopped, for 
legislative agitation is such that the railroad companies 
do not know where they are at. Is it not true that the 
sooner we get back to the “ square deal” proposition the 
sooner we will return to the old prosperity road? 

The general Hardware trade since April 1st, and up 
to the present time, among the country dealers, is almost 
normal as compared with last year. Orders from country 
merchants for immediate shipment are frequent and 
numerous. Our city trade, on account of some of the 
manufacturing plants not running full blast, is not as 
good. The salesmen who visit the trade often, and the 
jobber who has the goods on hand and makes quick ship- 
ments, will get the largest amount of ‘business. Dealers 
who put off ordering futures for fall shipment may not 
be able to get their wants supplied if they do not place 
their orders soon; that is, for such goods as Meat Chop- 
pers, Stuffers, Axes, Ice Skates, Stove Boards, Elbows, 
Coal Hods, Fall Sporting Goods and Cutlery, for the 
manufacturers are not making and piling up goods now 
at their factories, waiting for belated orders, and they 
do not intend to carry over any great surplus. 

We think that after July, when the two great parties 
will have selected their presidential candidates, mer- 
chants will discount the future and business will pick up 
fast, and we predict a good trade the balance of this 
year, and next year will be a record breaker for all kinds 
of business. 

New Orleans. 


Woopwarp, Wieut & Co., Lrp.—Prospects for the 
crops in connection with the recent rains of the last two 
weeks are very satisfactory. The farmer generally is 
looking forward with cheerfulness to the future. He is 
not buying heavily, however, but simply getting what he 
actually needs. 

The large lumber plants are running on about half 
time—some running two-thirds—and their purchases are 
very light, and on a purely hand-to-mouth policy. The 
demand fer lumber is still very poor, and with the excep- 
tion of cypress, lumber is being sold at pretty low 
prices. 

There is not as much contractors’ work offering as 
there was a few months ago, although the city building 
operations and the city work are still keeping up in good 
volume. 

General results for April and May, so far, seem to 
show about the same amount of business as in March, 
with, however, a good deal more cheerful feeling on the 
part of everybody, and an idea that if there was a re- 
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duction in steel and iron prices there would materialize a 
good many orders that could actually be called stock 
orders. 

Merchants’ stocks are low everywhere and supplies in 
the hands of industrial plants are also of the very 
lightest. 

Payments are still good, and there is a very pro- 
nounced feeling here that, while no one looks for any 
boom, yet business is going to keep along in moderate 
volume during the rest of the year, with a continuous 
better tendency. 


Portland, Oregon. 


FAILING, HatInes & McCaLMAN.—Conditions out in 
this country on the North Pacific Coast continue to im- 
prove. All business continues approximately the same 
as last year on all lines excepting lumber, and in many 
lines is ahead of last year’s. Should the year continue 
as it has begun and should we have only a fair crop, 
this year in the Northwest should be second only to 1907 
in the amount of business done, and not so very far 
behind at that. 

Collections have been rather slower than they were 
Jast year, but at the present time they are improving, 
something over 50 per cent. of our customers discounting 
their bills. If this improvement continues, it will be a 
very short time before our collections are as good as they 
have ever been. 

The Northwest is well off in one respect. There are 
comparatively few unemployed men here. This is not 
to urge newcomers to come out here, because we have 
enough men here at present to supply the demand for all 
labor, and will have until the railroads begin work again 
and the lumber mills open up. 

Thus, we have no unemployed problem which, of 
course, helps materially. 

In collections, the writer can see no reason why the 
latter half of this year should not be as good all over 
the country as was the first half of 1907. 

We have the crops and all the natural products, and 
we have a vast body of consumers who will have money 
to buy the products of our factories after the crops have 
been put in. 

It seems that the only thing we are waiting for is for 
some big interest to show their confidence in the imme 
diate revival of prosperity. As soon as this is done, I 
can see no reason why we should not have good times im- 
mediately, as there seems to be no cause; other than a 
general waiting to see what will turn up, for the preser‘ 
dullness. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The nail business is moving along 
on Similar lines to those which have characterized the 
market for sometime. The advantage of buying in small 
lots has been recognized by the trade generally, as quick 
deliveries can be made and an accumulation of stock 
avoided. The possibility of revised prices may have re 
cently influenced large buyers to restrict the size of their 
orders, while the length of time which must elapse be- 
fore fall demand will commence has dictated the policy 
of not anticipating requirements so far ahead. Quota- 
tions for base sizes continue as follows, f. o. b. Pitts- 
burgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
rSees ie SEs ob kG 5A Gores me unecacs TEETTTETTT. -. 
Carload lots to retail merchants... ........ccccccccccce cee Bae 

Vew York.—There is a continual demand for Wire 
Nails in less than carloads, but requirements are light 
and orders are for small lots. Stocks in the hands of 
Nail houses and jobbing comparatively light, but suf- 
ficient for present demands. Regular quotations are on 
the basis of $2.40 per keg for small lots at store. 

Chicago.—Considering the lateness of the season, the 
demand for Wire Nails is holding up well. A fair 
amount of new orders is coming in, especially from 
western jobbers. Buyers generally adhere to the practice 
of buying small lots for quick delivery, but occasionally 
a fair sized order comes through: as for instance, one of 
6,009 kegs, for delivery within sixty days, received this 
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week by the leading interest. The usual summer dullness 
when the farmers are busy with their crops will doubt- 
less bring a slowing up in the demand for nails within 
the next few weeks. Mill prices are reported to be uni- 


formly well maintained. Quotations are as follows: 
$2.23 in car lots to jobbers, and $2.28 in car lots to re- 


tailers, with an advance of 5 cents for less than car 


lots from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—The Spring trade is over, and few orders 
for Wire Nails are being placed, and these are only for 
small lots for actual needs. The impression is strong 
that a reduction in prices of Wire Nails may be made, 
and for this reason the trade is holding off placing 
business, and in some cases, contracts on which specifica- 
tions should be received, are being held up. There is 
no intimation from the mills of lower prices, but it is 
probable something definite will be known within the 
next week or two, as to whether the market will be 
lower. In the meantime, current business is light, but 
we are advised that prices are being firmly held. The 
Keystone Nail Company, Keystone Building, Pittsburgh.’ 
has about completed the building of its new plant at 
Rochester, Pa., for the manufacture of Galvanized Nails 
exclusively. It charges $1 per keg for Galvanized Nails 
over the regular prices charged for Steel Wire Nails. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual 
freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 


Carte: § GS, oe 5:k.ok 5 Sa. e 080146 HHS E ESS KOR KBE $2.05 
Carlene Soe Ge: FOCRID MORORO le okie a vc ken deedcncnsicees 


Cut Nails.—The market continues in the same un- 
satisfactory ,condition, which has been a prominent fea- 
ture for some time. The market is an open one, and con- 
cessions from regular quotations are more or less general. 
Demand is very light and orders cover immediate re- 
quirements only, which are limited. The market is ir- 
regular, and concessions of 15 cents or more are being 
made on regular Steel Nail quotations, so that about 
$1.90 for carload lots at mill is more representative of 
the market than $2.05. Iron Nails generally should com- 
mand about 10 cents more than Steel. 


New York.—The movement of Cut Nails, in the local 
market, is very light, corresponding with the general 
conditions in this line throughout the country. There 
ure some Nails of inferior material and imperfect in form 
which are sold for less than regular quotations. Regu- 
lar quotations are on the basis of $2.30 per keg, for small 
lots at store. 


Chicago.—There are no promising developments in 
Cut Nails. From any point of view the situation is one 
of unrelieved dullness. No pretense of maintaining reg- 
ular prices is made, and concessions of 15 cents a keg 
and even more are being made on the small orders that 
make up the scant volume of business moving. Chicago 
quotations are nominally as follows: Iron Cut Nails, car- 
loads, to jobbers, $2.23; to retailers, $2.28; Steel, to job- 


° 


hers, in carloads, $2.08; to retailers, $2.08. 


Pittsburgh.—The volume of new business that is be- 
ing placed is extremely light, buyers only ordering such 
quantities of Nails as they absolutely need, and only in 
small lots. Steel Cut Nails are generally quoted at $1.85 
at mill, but in exceptional cases, as low as $1.80 has been 
done. We quote Steel Cut Nails at $1.85 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
for carload lots, and $1.90 to $1.95 in small lots. Iron 
Cut Nails take about 15 cents advance over Steel. 


Barb Wire.—The demand for the about 
iver, and new orders are comparatively light. The vol- 
ime of business in this line has been much less than for 
but this was in a measure anticipated. 
Juotations are as follows, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


season is 


SE Season, 


Painted. Gal. 

SOR: I Bead. 646 daa COR ie ee eM $2.20 $2.50 
CRU Pi oo 6c es 2b 6 0s ed 0 ew oe 2.25 2.55 
‘etailers, less than carload lots................ 2.35 2.65 
Chicago.—New business is coming forward in fair 
olume and shipments against specifications are rela- 
ively heavy. In view of the lateness of the season 


some falling off in demand is looked for before long. As 
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compared with the general run of mill products, the ton- 
nage booked by the mills up to this time should be re- 
garded as quite satisfactory, although below last year’s 
remarkable record. Prices are reported to be firmly 
maintained. We quote as follows: Jobbers, Chicago, car 


lots, Painted, $2.38; Galvanized, $2.68; to retailers, car 
lots, Painted, $2.48; Galvanized, $2.73; retailers, less 


4-4 


than car lots, Painted, $2.55; Galvanized, $2.85; Staples, 
bright, in car lots, $2.35; Galvanized, $2.65; car lots, to 
retailers, 10 cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for 
less than car lots. 


Pittsburgh.—The season’s trade is over, and very 
few new orders are being placed, and these only for 
small lots. The spring trade this year in Barb Wire was 
disappointing, being considerably less in tonnage than 
last year. It is stated that the mills are observing reg- 
ular prices. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
GO days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 
pO ST ee er ere ee ere eee Tee $2.20 $2.50 
Pe GROUD BOEB ec ca ic ccc ecedestedeaccave 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots................ 2.35 2.65 

Plain Wire.—Conservatism in ordering continues 


prominent, and buyers are keeping close to actual re- 
quirements, which at this time are light. Quotations 
per 100 lb. to jobbers in carload lots are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days, the price to retailers being 5 cents additional: 


ee 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 
Annealed..... $1.90 1.95 2.00 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 2.45 
Galvanized....$2.20 2.25 2.30 2.35 2.45 2.55 295 3.05 

Chicago.—Manufacturers are keeping close to imme- 


diate requirements with their purchases. No disposi- 
tion is shown to depart from the hand to mouth buying, 
which has been a characteristic feature of this season's 
trade. Through ordering with greater frequency than 
usual the aggregate tonnage coming to the mills is only 
moderate. Prices are unchanged and firm. Quotations 
are as follows: In car lots, to jobbers, $2.08, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, and to retailers, $2.15. 


Pittsburgh.—New tonnage being placed is light, and is 
only in small lots for actual needs, jobbers and consumers 
not being disposed to place liberal orders in the belief 
that possibly there may be,a reduction in prices. How- 
ever, nothing official has been given out in regard to 
a reduction in prices, but as the Steel interests will get 
together in New York City on the 21st inst, it should 
be known within a very few days whether any change 
in the market will be made. The mills advise us that 
regular prices are being held. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: 


FORMING, CORTGOE BOO a v.k oc Sek deccacectccren eee bees $1.90 
Retailers, carload lots.............. venue eheece wenecnes 1.95 
Rope.—There have been no important changes in the 


condition of the cordage market during the week. Hemp 
continues low in price and the market quiet. Demand 


for Rope is below normal and prices are fairly steady 
for small lots. The following quotations, for base sizes, 
fairly represent the market for small lots, but are not 
always adhered to on large orders: Pure Manila, 10 to 
10% cents; lower grades Manila, 8 to 9 cents; Pure Sisal, 
7% to 74 cents; lower grade Sisal. 6144 to 7 cents: No. 1 
Jute, %4-in. and up, 6% cents; No. 2 Jute, 4-in. and up, 
5% cents, i 

Binder Twine.—With a continued low hemp market 
and crop reports not quite so favorable as former ones, 
the tone of the Twine market is sustained, according to 
some in the trade, by the fear that there will not be 
enough to go around. That this season’s output of Twine 
will be smaller than usual is conceded by many, while 
the outlook for creps is excelent. The Twine carried over 
from last. year should be taken into consideration in this 
estimate, and while it is not possible to accurately esti- 
mate what this amounts to, this season’s output, together 
with the 1907 surplus, it is calculated, will be ample to 
cover all requirements, if suitably distributed. It is un- 
derstood that some Chicago jobbers are quoting standard 
and Sisal Twine at 8 cents. 
unchanged, as follows. 


Regular quotations remain 
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Cents per 
pound. 


Carload lots, 4 cent less; 5-ton lots, 4% cent less, cen- 
tral delivery, fall terms. 

Axles.—Trade in Axles is dull, and the season’s busi- 
ness is estimated at not much over 60 per cent. of last 
year. As in other lines, however, a comparison going 
back two or three years would not be so unfavorable. 
Prices have been fairly steady, as this is a seasonable 
line, and most of the important business is done by yearly 
contracts placed in the fall. A degree of uniformity is 
shown by the quotations of most manufacturers who 
have not yet benefited by the declines in raw material. 
The market to the general trade may be represented by a 
quotation on No. 1 Common Axles of 4 cents per pound, 
on loose collar Concord Axles, 434 cents per pound and 
on half patent Axles by a discount of 70 per cent. 


Seat Springs.—The demand for painted Seat Springs 
has been light and occasional irregularity in prices has 
been reported this spring, but on the whole quotations of 
leading manufacturers show a fair degree of uniformity 
at the present time. The market to the general trade 
may be fairly represented by a quotation on 14%) xX 2 X 26 
Springs of 45 cents per pair, and on 1% x 3 X 28, 6S cents 
per pair. 


Wire Cloth.—There is no quotable change in the mar- 
ket for Galvanized Wire Cloth. Hardware grade, which 
has been selling at a low level since prices were estab- 
lished by the manufacturers last fall. Early in the year, 
it will be remembered, an advance of 25 cents per 100 
sq. ft. was made, but this affected only the price to the 
retail trade. At present quotations manufacturers de- 
clare that business is unremunerative, and they show a 
disposition to side step orders of any considerable size, 
although they will, of course, execute routine orders from 
regular customers. It should be remembered that quota- 
tions regularly mentioned are for 100-ft. rolls, from 24 
to 48 in. wide. For widths narrower than 24 in. and 
wider than 48 in. there is an advance of 25 cents per 100 
sq. ft., while 50-ft. rolls take an advance of 10 cents per 
100 sq. ft. 

Soldering Coppers.—The base price of Soldering Cop- 
pers, 300 Ib. and over, declined 2 cents per pound from 
19 cents to 17 cents on May 15, there being the usual 
differentials for less quantities and small sizes. 

Window Gilass.—The result of the recent meeting of 
Western Jobbers’ Association held in Chicago is re- 
ported as being a reduction of about 5 per cent. in price, 
with the understanding that in case of further reductions 
by manufacturers the jobbers’ prices would again drop. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Eastern Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation a decline in price of about 5 per cent. is said to 
have been decided upon. Prices in metropolitan district 
ure referred to as about 90 and 35 per count. discount for 
single and 90 and 40 per cent. discount for double 
strength Glass. It is intimated, however, that the mar- 
ket is an open one. Workmen in hand operated Glass 
factories are working on a sliding scale, the rdte being 
determined by a commission, upon the average factory 
selling price of Glass during the period immediately pre- 
ceding the payment of wages. According to reports the 
average selling price, from manufacturers’ list of the 
period ending with April 23, was as follows: Single, 90 
and 31 per cent. discount; double strength Glass, 90 
and 39 per cent. discount. This statement is given here 
simply as an indication of the average price obtained 
by manufacturers. It is reported that the American 
Window Glass Company has announced asother ,cut in 
the price of machine blown Glass. 


Linseed Oil.—On an advancing Seed market crushers 
put up the price of Linseed Oil 1 cent per gallon during 
the week under review. A very fair demand for Oil in 
small lots has characterized the market. The Seed mar- 
ket has weakened somewhat since Oil was advanced, but 
carload buyers are confining orders to immediate require- 
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ments. Some crushers are unwilling to contract further 
ahead than July 1, while others are willing to accept con- 
tracts extending over longer periods. Local quotations 
are as follows: State and Western Raw, 42 to 44 cents; 
City Raw, 44 to 45 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil is 1 cent 
per gallon advance on Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.— Nothing of importance has oc- 
curred in the local Turpentine market and demand has 
been moderate. Receipts of new crop are heavy at 
Southern points, but are apparently being purchased. 
There is a feeling among the frade that prices may go 
lower. The New York market is represented by the fol- 
lowing quotations: Oil Barrels, 4514 to 46 cents; Ma- 
chine Made Barrels, 46 to 46% cents. 


ECONOMICAL HANDLING OF LEATHER 
BELTING. 


N the sale of Leather Belting there is danger of con- 

siderable waste through the necessity of cutting Belt 

to the requirements of customers. Of course, short ends 

and strips would not be deliberately thrown away, but 

there is a tendency to let them collect in out of the way 

places and every time a small piece is wanted cut from 
a big coil. 


Odds and Ends of Leather Belting. 


In order to guard against the waste of odds and ends, 
keep them in good shape and make it possible to pick 
out a piece conveniently when wanted, N. T. Bushnell 
Company, New Haven, Conn., has put up the rack shown 
in the accompanying illustration. It is formed by mere- 
ly sticking a row of wooden pegs in a board about 6 or 
8 in. wide, which may be put up between any two con- 
venient joists or posts, high or low. In the store of the 
Bushnell Company, such a board extends between the 
two posts which form the frame of the stairway on the 
second floor. The small coils and end pieces are slipped 
over these pegs where they can be easily sized up by 
the eye and worked off whenever occasion offers. 

———V>s-e—____—_ 


The Roff Hardware & Implement Company, Roff, 
Okla., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,- 
GOO, and has taken over the entire business of Campbell- 
Hutcheson Company. The directors are E. T. Summers 
and Fred W. Warner of Dallas, Texas, and W. A. Fitts, 
D. C, Abney, R. W. Campbell of Roff. W. A. Fitts is 
manager. 

The Peterson Hardware Company, Albert Lea, Minn., 
has opened a branch store at Walters, Minn., under the 
style of Walters Hardware & Implement Company. It 
has rented a new store building and is handling Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Im- 
plements, Paints, Oils, and Sporting Goods. 


E, P. Heck, Oroville, Cal., is about to move his stock 
to the building formerly occupied by G. W. Braden. The 
firm style will be changed to E. P. Heck Hardware Con:- 
pany. The line handled includes Shelf and Builders’ 
Hardware, Stoves, Tin and Enameled Ware, Crockery, 

*aints and Oils. 
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A GOOD SHOWING OF TOOLS. 


XTENDED description has previously been given in 
these columns of the effective use of its prominent 
show windows made by Union Hardware & Electric Supply 
Company, Providence, R. I. Herewith 
is reproduced a tool display installed 
some time ago, which embodies many 
of the characteristic features of the 
company’s windows. As usual, there 
is a harmonious color scheme in this 
case, orange, white and blue, the dec- 
orative effects being obtained by the 
use of bunting and ribbon. Electric 
lights are always freely used, 84 being 
disposed around the panels in the back 
of the window on which the tools were 
mounted with display signs in decora- 
tive half circles at the top. In front 
of the panels were upright posts, also 
decorated and = supporting © brilliant 
lights in globes. On stepped stands in 
front of the panels and on the floor 
of the window tools of all descriptions 
were arranged, flanked by a couple of 
hand saws hanging from arms on 
either side. Arched above the display 
in the foreground, the illustration 
shows a 12-ft. flexible rule. Special 
attention may be directed in passing 
to the company’s custom of using arch- 
itectural designs in getting up its win- 
dows, such as arches, panels, pillars, 
&c. These effects are particularly dig- 
nified and graceful as well as striking, 
and lend themselves well to the artistic 


arrangement of the goods on display. 
They are rendered doubly effective by 
the liberal use of the electric bulbs, to 
which attention has already been 
ealled, and which is very much in the 
company’s line of business. 

Oe 


KEEPING RECORDS OF SHOP WORK. 


HE method used by Arne O. Busterud of Crookston, 
Minn., in keeping track of shop work, including 
labor and material, is shown in the accompanying illus- 
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Fig. 1.—-Face. Fig. 2.—Back. 


Workshop Time Card. 


trations, which represent blanks, filled out as for actual 
transactions. Figs. 1 and 2 represent both sides of the 
Workshop Time Card, which covers the entire week com- 
mencing January 6. This is printed on white paper 4 x 7 
in. in size, five lines being provided for recording bow 
workman’s time has been spent each day, and workmen 
are only paid for the number of hours actually recorded. 
By referring to Fig. 2 it will be seen that on Thursday 
half an hour is entered as being spent in the shop, repair- 
ing Tinware. Such repair work, as comes into the shop, 
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has the customer’s name written on a tag attached, and 
when the job is completed the price charged for it is 
marked on the tag. In the same illustration four hours is 
recorded on Thursday and seven hours on Friday as hav- 
ing been employed in work on “ Brown’s furnace.” 
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Tool Display of Union Hardware & Electric Supply Company. 


In Fig. 3 is an illustration of the Workshop Charge 
Slip. 544 x 8 in., printed on one side only. This is the 
workman’s order to remodel James Brown’s furnace pipe, 
and is numbered 1094. Such a slip is made out for each 
job, and the slips are turned into the office when the job 
is completed. In Fig. 2 the third item under Thursday 
and the first one under Friday are numbered 1094, corre- 
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Fig. 3.—Workshop Charge Slip. 


sponding with the number on the charge slip. The slip 
shows that 11 hr, were spent by the workman and 4 
hr. by a helper on Brown’s job, and also records the mate- 
rial used. This gives the complete cost of the job, and an 
itemized record of time and material from which the 
charge is made. 
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NO PARCEL POST AMENDMENTS 
IN P. 0. APPROPRIATION BILL. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
WaSHINGTON, D. C., May 19, 1908. 


CAREFULLY laid plan to saddle the Postmaster- 
A General’s rural parcel post scheme upon the Post 
Ottice Appropriation bill in the Senate has been decisively 
defeated, and the- measure having gone to Conference 
Committee without the addition by either house of an 
objectionable “postal reform” provision it will not be 
competent for the conferees to add anything of the kind. 
The final passage of the bill in a form highly satisfactory 
to the retail merchants of the country is therefore ds- 
sured. The only gauger now remaining is the possibility 
that a specialparcel post measure may be put through 
before adjournment, but inasmuch as the leaders now ex- 
pect to brigg the present session to a close Within a week 
this conttigemey’ sis too remote to cause serious apprehen- 
sion. ae 

AS reported ja this correspondetite ‘last week, the Ap- 
ptopriation bi } came outof the Senate "Committee free 
dnd clear of all paréel post amendments. The subject 
was fully considered in committee; which had before it 
urgent recommendations by the Postmaster-General and 
a great mass of petitions and memorials from certain 
farmers’ organizations urging the adoption of: the rural 
parcel post project as outlined in the Burnham bill. On 
the other hand, however, the committee and its individual 
members had received.a large number of strong personal 
letters from merchants in all parts of the country, sup- 
ported by memorials forwarded by their respective na- 
tional organizations, and it was with no feeling of uncer- 
tainty as to the wisdom of its course that the committee 
decided not to touch the parcel post questign at this time. 


The Burnham Amendment. 

When the bill reached the Senate, however, the par- 
cel post boomers were afforded another opportunity to 
bring forward their pet measure, of which they promptly 
availed themselves. Senator Burnham, the introducer of 
the extraordinary Rural Parcel Post bill drafted in the 
Post Office Department, offered the measure as an amend- 
ment in the form of an authorization to the Postmaster- 
General to conduct a series of experiments with a view to 
ascertaining the practicability of the “ special local parcel 
post system on the rural delivery routes.” The amend- 
ment was presented in the following terms: 


Provided, That for the purpose of ascertaining the prac- 
ticability of establishing the special local parcel post sysiem on 
the rural delivery routes throughout the United States, the 
Postmaster-General is hereby authorized and directed to experi- 
ment and report to Congress, not later than January 1, 1909, 
the result of such experiment, by establishing a special local 
parcel post system on rural delivery routes in not to exceed 
tour counties in the United States, for packages of fourth-class 
matter originating on a rural route or ai the distributing post 
office for delivery by rural carriers to patrons thereof, at such 
supecial rates of postage and under such regulations as the 
Postmaster-General may deem advisable; 

Provided, further, that nothing herein contained shall be 
taken as authorizing the acceptance or delivery at such special 
rate of postage of any parcel offered by any person acting as 
agent or representative, upon commission or otherwise, for any 
person or tommpany not resident on such rural delivery routes 
or in the town, or company not resident on such rura] delivery 
routes or in the town from which the route or routes emanate ; 

And provided further, that only such parcels shall be re- 
ceived for delivery at the special rates of postage as are offered 
by bona fide merchants or dealers whose regular places of busi- 
ress are on such rural delivery routes or in the town from 
which ihe route or routes emanate in their individual capacity. 


It is obvious that the amendment offered by Senator 
3urnham is open to all the many objections that have 
been made to the Department’s original bill. The im- 
practicable character of the proposition was at once ap- 
parent to several Senators who followed the reading of 
the amendment, and Senator Hale, one of the most influ- 
ential members of the Senate, promptly objected to its 
adoption. 

This incident closed the campaign to secure the addi- 
tion of a parcel post rider to the Post Office Appropria- 
tion bill. The Burnham bill is now being urged before 
the Senate Post Office Committee as an independent 
measure, and simultaneously an effort is being made to 
secure favorable action by the House Committee on the 
Sims or Griggs bills, which are similar in terms to the 
Burnham measure. Senator Dick of Ohio has just intro- 
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duced a compromise measure providing for the consolida- 
tion of third and fourth class mail matter at the rate of 8 
cents per pound, which means the cutting in two of the 
present postage rate on merchandise. It is possible that 
some progress may be made with these bills at the present 
session, but it is not probable that they will receive any 
attention. They are on the dockets of the Senate and 
House committees, however, and the campaign that has 
prevented legislation at the present session will have to 
be renewed next winter, when in addition to these indi- 
vidual measures another annual Post Office Appropria- 
tion bill will afford an opportunity fer parcel post legis- 
lation. 
A New P. 0. Regulation. 

The Post Office Department has issued a regulation 
intended to correct certain abuses of the privilege now 
accorded patrons of rural routes of ordering through car- 
riers merchandise nonmailable either because of its 
weight or its character. Under the regulations, which 
have been in force since the so-called “ express package 
privilege”’ was withdrawn from carriers by the act of 
1904, the patron of a route may commission a carrier to 
purchase for him and deliver any package of merchandise 
weighing more than 4 lb., or any article which, like a 
liquid in a glass container, is unmailable under the postal 
regulations. It is further provided that if a number of 
articles are ordered by the same person at one time they 
may be tied together and considered as one package. The 
complaint has been made to the Department that mer- 
chants in certain localities have evaded the regulation 
which requires the payment of postage on mailable mat- 
ter weighing 4 lb. or less by adding to the packages goods 
not. ordered by the purchaser, but which, because of their 
general usefulness and small cost, would usually be ac- 
cepted. In one case where a patron of a route ordered a 
pair of shoes weighing 1% lb., the postage on which 
would have been 24 cents, the merchant added to the 
package a 10-lb. sack of salt, which was not ordered, but 
which the purchaser of the shoes was willing to accept. 
Of course, neither the letter nor the spirit of the regula- 
tions justify the employment of such a device to escape 
the payment of postage, and the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master-General has therefore issued the following order 
to the rural service: 

Ali packages of merchandise to be sent by rural carriers by 
merchants of the town should be presented at post offices for 
inspection, and in case it is found that extraneous matter not 
ordered by the patrons has been added to any mailable matter 
or package for the purpose of making such package of maiter 
unmailable, postmasters should refuse to permit the carrier to 
earry any such matter or package for hire outside of the mails, 
and rural carriers should not receivé any mail matter from 
patrons as unmailable matter for hire which they suspect has 


been made unmailable by such devices as adopted by the mer- 
chant referred to. 


It should be noted that this order does not in any 
way amend existing regulations, but simply provides that 
carriers shall not deliver goods which have not been 
ordered and which have been added to purchases merely 
to avoid the payment of postage. 





Death of Joseph H. Martin. 

OSEPH H. MARTIN, who had for many years repre- 
sented the Hussey-Binns Shovel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, died suddenly in the Vanderbilt Hotel, Syracuse, 
N. Y., on the evening of the 14th inst. He had been ap- 
parently in his usual good health, so that his death was 
entirely unexpected and came as a great shock to his 
many friends. Mr. Martin had been identified with the 
company for a period of nearly 24 years and was well 
and favorably known to merchants and the railroad trade 
throughout nearly the entire country, especially in the 
New England, Central and Middle Western States. He 
was a man of high character and integrity and was 

greatly esteemed by all who knew him. 

aaa eit 


The Homestead Hardware Company, Homestead, Pa., 
has disposed of its business to Thomas R. Bryce, who was 
formerly foreman of its tin and slate department. Mr. 
Bryce has engaged in the roofing and sheet metal busi- 
ness at 224 Sixth avenue, where he has removed the 
stock thus purchased, and will carry on a General Hard- 
ware business in connection with the former line. 
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Mississippi Retail Hardware Association. 


HE second annual convention of the Mississippi Re- 
tail Hardware Association was held in Greenwood 

on the 11th and 12th inst. On Monday morning the 
members assembled in the rooms of the Greenwood Busi- 
ness League and were called to order by P. E. Pegues, 
Winona, president, whe made a brief address. 8S. L. 
Gwin, of the Greenwood Business League, was intro- 
duced and referred in detail to the program which had 
been prepared by the business men of that city for the 
entertainment of the members and other visitors during 


their stay. 
steamboat excursion and <¢ 
Henderson & Baird Hall. 


It included two theatrical performances, /a 


ball on Monday night at 


The following members of the association were regis- 


tered as in attendance at the 


Henderson Hardware Com- 
pany, Aberdeen. 

8S. G. Sadler, Okolona. 

Pareliman Bros., Okolona. 

Banks Hardware Company, 
Columbus. 

Columbus Hardware Company, 
Columbus. 

D. L. Brown, Kosciusko. 

J. L. Martin, Starksville. 

Turner Bros., McCool. 

Turner Bros., Philadelphia. 

Lampkin Hardware & Furni- 
ture Company, Tupelo. 

L. B. Graham, Louisville. 

Winston & Harris Hardware 
Company, Amory. 

Lann & Carter Hardware Com- 
pany, Aberdeen. 

West Point Hardware 
pany, West Point. 

Twiner & Pierce, Starksville. 

Kyle Chandler, West Point. 

W. R. Graham, Cleveland. 

L. F. Holberg, Macon. 

Noxubee Hardware Company, 
Macon. 

L. P. Quinn, Greenwood. 

Burkley Bros., Water Valley. 

Kimbrough Bros., Indianola. 

C. H. Flint, Batesville. 

Doak Hardware Company, 
Grenada. 

Planters Hardware Company, 
Grenada. 

J. E. Patterson, Wesson. 

M. E. Goodwin, W. Valley. 

Biggs Bros., Crystal Springs. 

A. T. Graham, Canton. 

Mallory Davis, Itta Bena. 

Slaughter Mercantile 


Com- 


Com- 


meeting: 


Brittan & Henry, Hazelhurst. 
Ecru Hardware Company, Ecru. 


Winona Hardware Company, 
Winona. 

Corinth Hardware Company, 
Corinth. 

Moore & Lilly, Hazelhurst. 

Jackson Hardware Company, 
Jackson. 


Wainwright & Winters, Kosci- 
usko. 

McLeland Hardware Company, 
Jackson, 

Gus Bain, Ackerman. 

Adkinson & Banes, Jackson. 

W. T. Meek Hardware Com- 
pany, Shelby. 

Lewis & McKee, Oxford. 

Orrick & Ricks, Canton. 

Crane-Hinman Hardware Com 
pany, Yazoo City. 

Taylor Bros., Eupora. 

D. W. Beal, Lexington. 

D. M. Foose, Tchula. 

Courtney Bros., Demar. 

Yeates & Wallace, Starksville. 

W. J. Holt, Jr., Indianola. 

Paythres Hardware Company, 

Gulfport. 

Collins Hardware 
Collins. 

Relbue Price, Oxford. 

Braden Hardware Company, 
Pontotoc. 

Sommers Hardware Company, 
Clarksdale. 

Hood-Sharkey Company, Green- 
ville. 

Henderson & Baird, 
wood. 

A. Henderson, Greenwood. 


Company, 


Green- 


pany, Slaughter. 

After payment of dues, distribution of badges, souve- 
nirs, &¢c., those in attendance were escorted to the Court 
House by a delegation from the Business League. Here 
the exercises were opened with singing of national airs 
by the public school children. Col. W. M. Hamner wel- 
comed the visitors to the city in an address which was 
closely followed and highly appreciated by all. At the 
conclusion of his remarks six little girls approached the 
president’s desk and presented to Mr. Pegues a key to 
the city bearing the inscription, “Greenwood, 1908.” The 
little ones then sang a welcome song which was received 
with prolonged applause. This feature was one of the 
most attractive on the delightful program which had 
been arranged by the people of the city. President Pe- 
gues made an appropriate expression of the appreciation 
of the members. Brief addresses were also made by 
Messrs. Shapleigh, Reison, Sprague, Stephenson, Whit- 
man, Hooper and Hardy. 


Secretary-Treasurer's Report. 


Jno. E. Sommers, Clarksdale, the energetic and effi- 
cient secretary of the association, presented his report as 
secretary, from which we make the following extracts: 


At the convention held at Winona on August 9, 1907, 
when this association was organized, 27 became mem- 
bers, and since then I have received the subscriptions of 
17 additional firms, making a present total membership 
of 44. 

I have kept up an active canvass among firms in our 
line, have repeatedly written to each soliciting its mem- 
bership, using any and all means within my power to 
bring the entire 200 Hardware firms of the State into our 
association, which work it is hoped will bear fruit in the 
attendance of very many who are yet non-members at 
our meeting and their joining in our work. 

I recommend for your ‘serious consideration the sub- 
ject of mutual fire insurance and would impress on you 
the advantages of insuring with the Mutuals: 


1.—The fire risk in a Hardware store is less than in 
any other, while the old line companies in general make 
no modifications on this account. 

2.—The Mutual plan gives each policy holder his in- 
surance at actual cost. 

3.—These Mutual associations effect to the policy- 
holders a saving of from 25 to 50 per cent. besides build- 
ing up a surplus which will still further reduce pre- 
miums in the future. 

On these considerafions we should as many as pos- 
sible insure with some of the Hardware Mutuals, which, 
in my opinion, are as safe as any of the old line com- 
panies. 

Mr. Sommers’ report of the finances of the association 
showed that the receipts during the past year amounted 
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SOMMERS. 


HALE. J. E. 


to $237.50 and the disbursements to $195.20, leaving a 
balance on hand, Ist inst., of $42.30. 


Election of Officers. 


The following oflicials were chosen for the ensuing 
year: 
PRESIDENT, D. H. 
First Vi1ckE-PRESIDENT, 


Hale, Aberdeen. 

Mallory Davis, Itta Bena. 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, T. H. Baird, Greenwood. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Jno. E. Sommers, Clarksdale. 
SXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: E. S. Crane, Yazoo City, and 

E. G. Petros, Jackson. 

Secretary Sommers and Messrs. Orrick, Jackson and 
Adkinson were appointed delegates to attend the next an- 
nual meeting of the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, to be held at Milwankee, J. E. Payihres and James 
McAnnis being chosen alternates. 

Resolutions. 

Among the ‘resolutions adopted by 
were the following: 

1. Resolved, That we extend a vote of thanks to the citizens 
of Greenwood, the Greenwood Business League and the Elks’ 
Club for their genial hospitality and many courtesies shown. 

2. We extend to our secretary, John Sommers, our thanks 
for his diligent work in advancing the interest of the associa- 
tion. 

3. We express deepest regrets in the demise of Mr. Hemby, 
editor of the Memphis Journal of Commerce, who promoted with 
great diligence the organization of the association. 

4. We extend our thanks to the National Reiail Hardware 
Association. through M. L. Corey, for services rendered. ; 

5. Resolved, Fhat this association go on record as being 
opposed to the high and unreasonable privilege tax in our State, 
and we recommend that members make it their duty to see 
the representatives of their respective counties and urge the 
repeal of such taxation as seems unjust. 

6. Resolved, That a committee be appointed to investigate 


the advisability of organizing in our State a hardware smptual 
fire insurance company. S 


AS 
A resolution was also adopted tendering thanks F. 
W. Sterling, secretary of the Greenwood Business League, 
and T. H. Baird, of Henderson & Baird, for doing',so 
much to make the visit of the association to Greenwéod 
a memorable one, a 


the association 


“me a 
Association Expenditures. 

E. S. Crane, Crane-Hinman Hardware. Company, 
Yazoo City, moved that the by-laws of the asseciatten be 
amended to provide for the expense of the delegates at- 
tending the national convention each year, these’ ex- 
penses io be paid out of the treasury of the association. 
Mr. Crane also emphasized the importance of having 
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plenty of money to carry on the work of the association 
and made a further motion that the annual dues be 
placed at $6 a year for merchants and $3 for traveling 
men instead of $5 for merchants and $2.50 for traveling 
men. After general discussion Mr. Crane’s motion was 
amended, owing to an understanding among the members 
that the $5 they had paid covered all dues for the com- 
ing term, and it was agreed that all those who felt that 
the organization was worth another dollar to them were 
at liberty to increase their payment to $6. To the credit 
of the association, quite a number responded to this 
proposition and paid the additional dollar. 

Mr. Crane also dwelt upon the excellent work which 
had been done by Mr. Sommers in his capacity as secre- 
tary, and called the attention of the members to the fact 
that his salary was inadequate. He accordingly moved 
that the secretary’s salary be raised from $75 to $150, a 
suggestion which met with the hearty approval of the 
members. 

Honorary Members. 

The following persons have been enrolled as honorary 
members of the association: 

Col. M. B. Belknap, Louisville, M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind. 


Ky. Roy Johnson, Greenwood, 
R. W. Shapleigh, St. Louis. Miss. 

«i. S. Hooper. Memphis, Tenn. H. L. Bentley, Memphis, Tenn. 
H. M. Ousley, St. Louis. F. F. Fisearkley, Winona, 
E. Underwood, Grenada, Miss. Miss. 

W. T. Bailey, Chattanooga, R. J. Angamar, New Orleans. 

Tenn. Cc. L. Reirson. St. Louis. 

F. Fisher, St. Louis. W. 3B. Hamilton, Columbus, 
P. E. Ezell, Vicksburg, Miss. Miss. 
H. M. Todd, Louisville. A. H. Sommers, Memphis, 
L. 0. Sat.erfield, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Tenn. R. E. Langley, New Orleans. 
N. A. Jones, Memphis, Tenn. J. W. Osborne, New Orleans. 
J. W. Whittle, Belzoni. Miss. A. T. Yaies, Litchfield, Ky. 
W. J. McClure, Sr., Columbus, B. B. Fitzpatrick, Memphis, 

Miss. Tenn. 


H. E. Jackson, Memphis, Tenn. 

J. A. McAllister, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

I’. B. Baker, Memphis, Tenn. 

W. F. Stephenson, Memphis, 

_ Tenn. 

S. F. Ricks, Memphis, Tenn. 

J. R. Egger, St. Louis. 


A. E. Beasley, Memphis, Tenn. 
A. F. Love, Chicago. 

Drew Roane, Grenada, Miss. 
Mr. Farrel, Jackson, Miss. 

A. G. Ray, St. Louis. 

Mr. Sprague, St. Louis. 

B. B. Gateley, St. Louis. 

H. Howard, Memphis, Tenn. 


C. E. Mass. Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Lawrent, St. Louis. 
E. B. Curtis, New Orleans. J. A. Moral, Jackson, Miss. 
G. T. Walton, New Orleans. A. Guard, Grenada, Miss. 

R. E. Vance, Buford, Miss. I. M. Stervent, Grenada, Miss. 
Charles Slacham, Memphis, J. B. Dulap, Memphis, Tenn. 
Tenn. Sam Jones, Winona, Miss. 

L. R. Hardy, Memphis, Tenn. 


Association Benefits. 


T. H. Baird, Henderson & Baird, Greenwood, read a 
very interesting paper on the subject, “ Benefits to Be De- 
rived from Membership in the Mississippi Retail Hard- 
ware Association.” He handled the topic so effectively 
that all present felt that they were affiliated in a great 
cause and that the future welfare of the Hardware busi- 
ness in the State depended largely upon the success of 
the organization. 


HARDWARE BUSINESS ON CASH BASIS. 

Relbue Price, Oxford, read a paper entitled “Can the 
Hardware Business be Successfully Conducted on a Cash 
Basis,” in which he tersely set forth his reasons for 
making the change from credit to cash and referred to 
the success attending his new departure. Mr. Price’s 
paper was as follows: 


I have been in the Hardware business for 12 years, 
commencing as clerk and finally becoming manager and 
stockholder of the Oxford 
Hardware Company. Four 
years ago I bought the re- 
maining interest in the 
company, and since then I 
have run the business un- 
der my own name. Dur- 
ing all this time I have 
been trying to formulate 
some plan to keep froin 
doing a credit business, and 
have sought the advice of 
several business men on 
the subject, but they all 
said that the cash business 
was a doubtful venture, 
and advised me not to go 
into it. . 


Profits Were on the Books. 


But as the years rolled 
around, and I found that 
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the money that I ought to be getting out of the business 
was on the books, I decided that something had to be 
done. Not that I had lost so very much through credit, 
but it kept my surplus tied up all the time. 

You all know the fellow who is good, “so good,” that 
you cannot charge him over 10 per cent. on his account. 
He comes to you and wants credit until fall. When fall 
comes and your bills are due, cotton is not selling at just 
the price to suit him, so he holds it, and blandly tells 
you that he will settle with you when he sells his cotton. 
You worry along—he is too good for you to push; you 
may lose his trade—until the first of January, hoping 
that he will pay you then, but he finally pays you, just 
in time to start on a new year’s supply, and your money 
is tied up all the time. 

Catalogue House Annoyance. 

Then we had the catalogue houses to contend with. 
and customers either bought your goods on credit and 
sent their cash to the catalogue houses, or you had to 
meet catalogue prices, and they would want the goods 
charged. Or you would carry them all the year, and in 
the fall when they sold their cotton and you expected 
them to give you their cash trade, you were confronted 
with catalogue house prices continuously. 

Cenferring with Competitors. 

So I decided to do a strictly cash business. The first 
thing that I did after coming to this decision was to con- 
fer with Lewis & McKee, my competitors, and get them 
to join with me. They were as tired of the old way of 
doing business as I was, and readily agreed to the plan. 
Then we advertised in the county papers for about six 
weeks that after January 1, 1908, we would do a strictly 
cash business, and have had very little trouble with it, 
with the exception of explaining to some of our best cus- 
tomers that it really meant them and not the other fel- 
low. 

Writing to Customers. 

In the meantime I wrote to each of my customers, 
telling them the advantage that it would be to them for 
me to do a cash business, as I could sell them cheaper, 
&c., and asked them for their support. I think that they 
appreciated this very much. 

Sales on the New Basis. 

Comparing my sales for January and March with the 
two preceding years, I find that there is very little differ- 
ence in them. In fact, my sales for March were better 
than during the same months in the two preceding years. 
My sales for February fell off considerably, but I at- 
tribute part of this to the bad weather we had during 
that month. Lewis & McKee had practically the same ex- 
perience that I had. Of course, I can give you the benefit 
of only three months’ experience, but I think the cash 
basis will be a decided success. 

A Decided Success. 

Even if you do not do as much business as formerly, 
you can do it with less expense besides what you lose on 
account. Also I find that you take more interest in your 
sales when you know you are going to get the cash. We 
have all had customers that we tried not to sell rather 
than sell when their account was as large as we thought 
it ought to be. And let me say in this connection that we 
have all had them, too, when they thought that they had 
got all they could from you on credit, and then went 
to your competitor to spend their cash. 

Tendency Is Toward Cash System. 

Of course, we must not lose sight of the fact that all 
of the advantages are not with the cash system. You can 
sell more goods, sell them more easily, and in many in- 
stances at a better profit on credit. and if you have a good 
crop year and no “ panic,” you will be all right, but if I 
read the “sign of the times” right, I think the tendency 
is toward a cash system, and I know that it will be best 
for all, and that the sooner we adopt it the better off we 
will be. F 

FREIGHT RATES AND CLASSIFICATIONS. 

A very practical and instructive paper was read by 
Mallory Davis, Itta Bena, on the subject of “ Railroad 
Rates and Classifications.” Mr. Davis said that there 
Was an average of 15 per cent. overcharge freight made 
on Hardware and explained that this could be avoided 
with a little time and care in checking expense bills as 
they were paid. Mr. Davis’ excellent paper was as fol- 
lows: 


os 


I have always kept an accurate account of the 
amounts paid for freights, and I found, after being in 
business 12 months, that the over- 

Overcharges charges on expense bills were 15 
Average 15 PerCent. 3 per cent. of the entire amount paid. 
In other words, if I had _ not 

checked these bills carefully and made settlements with 
the railroad on the correct rates and classifications I 





THE 


would have lost $15 on 

every $100 that I paid for 

freights. 

Methods of Eliminating 
Errors. 


in its scope and so _ intri- 


cate and ambiguous in its 

This subject is so wide 
application that I have 
deemed best to show you 
the method I use to elim- 
inate errors, and it has 
proved satisfactory. The 
great difficulty that con- 
fronts each of you is to 


know the correct Classifica- 
tion of every article in a 
shipment; also the correct 
rate from its origin to its 
destination. IThavesucceed- 
ed in so revising the Classification that I have practically 
a Uardware Classification. In other 
words, I have eliminated everything that 
I do not need in my individual business. 
I have got up two sheets for your in- 
formation. One, Schedule 1, shows the form I use in 
getting up my tariff; also gives you some idea of the 
form of my Classification. The other sheet, Schedule 2, 
gives you some information taken from the eleventh 
biennial report of the Mississippi Railroad Commission. 





MALLORY DAVIS. 


A Hardware 
Classification, 


I regret exceedingly that the Business 
AValuable league of Greenwood was unable to pro- 
Report, cure a copy of this report for each of you. 


It seems that there were only a few printed, 


and it was impossible to get more than six copies. If 
by any means you should be able to secure a copy of 


this report, you will find it of very great benefit to you 
and a wonderful source of information in regard to local 
tariffs, classifications, &e. 

Possibility of Concentration. 


You will notice on the sheet you hold that under the 


heading of “Freight Rates to Itta Bena, Miss.. from 
Louisville, St.. Louis, Memphis, &c.,” that I use these 
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points merely to show you the form I follow in making 
up this tariff, but you will doubtless be surprised to know 
that you would rarely ever have occasion to use a rate 
from more than 10 or 12 cities. I think we can really 
concentrate our business so that we can buy every article 
needed from at least 10 cities. I have the correct rates 
from each of these cities so tabulated that it only requires 
a minute’s time to figure the exact amount due the rail- 
road on any shipment. I desire to explain just how you 
protect your interest by use of this method. I use Itta 
Bena as the point of destination for the very good reason 
that I have the distinction of being located there. To 
show 
The Most Common Way That Overcharges Occur, 


it will be necessary for you to follow me through the 
various stages of transportation of a shipment from point 
of origin to destination. I have a miscellaneous ship- 
ment of goods from Louisville, Ky., via the L. & N., care 
of the Southern, at Birmingham. The bill of lading 
covering this shipment may have been made by a type 
machine, the correct weights, class and rates inserted, 
and with this typewritten bill of lading from which to 
copy his way-bill, the billing clerk frequently 
makes an error. When the bill of lading is 
indistinctly written with pencil, and the arti- 
cles not classified, it is an easy matter to see 
how the billing clerk will make an error. In due course 
of time the consignment reaches Birmingham and is 
delivered to the Southern by the L. & N., the Southern 
assuming responsibility for the freight which the L. & N. 
has charged. Suppose the clerk at Louisville has made 
an error of 80 cents or $1; does the Southern at Birming- 
ham verify the correctness of the charge made by the 
L. & N. before they assume it? No. It is clearly an 
overcharge, but it is added to the Southern Railway Com- 
pany’s way-bill as an advance charge, and then the rate 
from Birmingham to Itta Bena is included. The billing 
clerk of the Southern at Birmingham may 
possibly have made the correct charge to 
cover their part of the haul from Bir- 
mingham. Wh®én the shipment arrives at 
Itta Bena the clerk very naturally copies the expense 
bill from the way-bill in a mechanical way. He probably 
does not ever ask himself the question—what 
Hardware? Then unless you know exactly what 


Errors in 
Copying. 


Passing Along 
Overcharges. 
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Freight Rates to Itta Bena, Miss. 


—__——-Rates in cents per 100 lb.————_, 
—_————Classes.—_*—-, Special iron. 
From— ] 2 3 4 5 6 CL LCL 
Louisvilie, Ky... 
St. Louis, Mo.... +120 100 86 73 62 5Bi 
FE. St. Louis, Ill. : 3S 
Memphis, Tenn.... 83 74 64 55 46 38 


Current Ratings Taken from the Southern Classification, 
as Related to the Retail Hardware Business. 
Class. 
Agricultural Implements, L.C.L.—viz. : 
SN TE fea ls alas. 5h ok Ske es pp bib a eee-6 oe 
Plows, N.O.S., 2 
Plows, N.O.S., wooden or metal beams, handles de- 
tached 


Iron and steel articles—viz. : 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Washers, packed or in sacks, 
or in bundles, L.C.L 5 
Fencing, Woven Wire, in rolls, L.C.L.............. 


Nails and Spikes—viz. : 
In kegs or double kegs, estimated weight 106 lb. 


Pipe—viz. : 
Wrought Iron, L.C.L 
Plow Irons—viz. : 

Bases, Clevises, Coulters, Couplers, Disks, Foots, 
Frogs, Heel Bolts, Plant, Fenders, Plates, Points, 
and Wings, in crates, kegs, barrels or casks, or 
wired together, L.C.I 

Wedges, packed 
Rope—viz. : 
SPR SEROUS pein a oe oko Ws wb eb an a vino e aks 





Schedule No. 1. 


classification is, and the rate applying on same from 
Louisville, you will pay the overcharge. 


A Typical Instance. 


I received a shipment of cow peas a few days ago 
which illustrates just how foolish it is to rely on the 
rates that the average agent figures on a local shipment. 
The commission, in order to encourage the fertilization 
of our land, made a maximum rate on native grown peas 
from any point to any other point within the State of 
18 cents per 100 Ib. in any quantity. The shipment I 
refer to was made me from Kosciusko via the Illinois 
Central to Winona, then over the Southern to Itta Bena. 
The agent of the Southern at Winona paid the agent of 
the Illinois Central 20 cents per 100 lb. to cover the IIli- 

nois Central haul to Winona. When the 
Amazing shipment arrived at Itta Bena the South- 
Carelessness. ern had added 11 cents more, and the ex- 

pense bill rendered me called for a rate of 
31 cents per 100 Ib. These rates were made and paid by 
agents in whose offices you will find big placards at least 
2 ft. square, which state in big type on authority of the 
Mississippi Railroad Commission that the maximum rate 
on this commodity is 18 cents 


A Practice That Favors Cempetitors. 


A great many of us have no doubt fallen into the habit 
of saying, or, rather I should say, very few of us have 
gotten out of the habit of saying, ‘“ Well, it takes 10 per 
cent. to pay my freight, and I’ll just add that to the 
price. The other fellow will have to pay it.” That sys- 
tem will work all right until you come in competition 
with a fellow who knows his business, and you have him 
figure against you with a close buying customer. You 
will be basing your prices on the 10 per cent. theory, 
while he is figuring correct freight. There is only one 
result ; your competitor sells the bill, and you very prob- 
ably indulge in some talk about a fool who will actually 
sell goods at a loss. 


Laws Must Be Studied. 


When the Hepburn bill became a law in August, 1906, 
we were then supplied with the means of knowing just 
exactly what the railroads could legally charge us, but 

it is necessary for us to make use of the 

Up tothe means provided; in other words, that part of 

Merchant. the programme is “up to us.” Almost every 

reliable and up to date jobber incloses a bill 

of lading showing weights and rates with each invoice, 

but then there are a great many who do not do this. 

Again, the consignment might originate in territory where 

the official or some other classification applies, and in 

that case it would take a different class 

Cannot Depend from what it does under the Southern. 

on Jobbers. Of course, it is always possible for the 

traffic department of some of the large 

jobbers to make an error, and, too, the classification is 

often misleading and might admit of more than one con- 
struction. 
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Protecting Customers’ Interests. 


Each of you doubtless ships goods locally to customer: 
throughout your territory. Some shipments go to point: 
where there are no agents, and have to be prepaid. Now 
if this is true, and you do not have the last report of th: 
Mississippi Railroad Commission on your desk, you hav: 
certainly been negligent of your customer’s interest, as 
well as your own. To illustrate this statement: 

I make a shipment of 500 Ib. Barbed Wire and two 
Cotton Planters, K. D., to a prepay station 10 miles away 
I make a bill of lading, but do not classify the items or 
insert any rate. The agent at my station tells me that it 
will take $1 to prepay the freight. Of course this item 
of prepaid freight is charged to your customer, and he 
never questions the correctness of the charge. You can 
rely on your competitor to handle the shipment in just 
that way, but by reference to your tariff and classifica 
tion (and it only takes a minute of your time) you will 
find Barbed Wire is sixth class, and under an ex- 

ception to this item, the Southern only 
A Case charges two-thirds of sixth class, and the rate 
in Point. on sixth class for 10 miles being 9 cents, then 

the correct charge for this item is 6 cents per 
100 lb... or 30 cents for the 500 lb. The two Planters 
weigh 200 Ib., and the rate is 20 cents, making a total 
of 70 cents on the shipment. Now by showing your 
customer that you are protecting his interest and saving 
him 30 cents on the little shipment you might make a 
better customer of him. At any rate, you have lost 30 
cents less when he Jeaves the country without paying 
you for your Wire and Implements. 

A few days ago I received an invoice for a small 
shipment of goods, and enclosed with the invoice was a 
bill of lading which I have reproduced on this chart. 
Each item was weighed accurately, each item is also 
correctly classified, and the correct rate for each class is 

inserted. You can readily see the advantage 
A Good Bill in having this information. There are nuin- 
eof Lading. bers of houses that do not enclose a bill of 

lading with their invoice, to say nothing of 
inserting the correct class and rates. Were I dependent 
on the jobber for the correct rates, and this information 
was supplied by being inserted in the bill of lading just 
as you will observe on the chart, then the jobber who 
knows nothing of rates, and does not maintain a thorough 
traffic department, would certainly get none of my 
business. 


The Jobber Owes It to the Retail Merchant 


to exercise every care in the proper classification of each 
item shipped. The laws in regard to false classification 
are now so strict that the greatest care must be exercised. 
It has long been a custom to pack a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of goods and classify as “ Hardware,” but the law 
clearly states that the entire package must take the 
highest rate applying on any item contained therein. 
Under this ruling, if a jobber should pack one-half dozen 


Local Mileage Scaie of Rates Applicable to the Southern 
Railway Company in Mississippi, as Per Their Current 
Mississippi Local Tariff. 

--Class rates per 100 lb. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
NOE aes vs dk aaa 20 13 11 9 


miles and over 5........... 25 16 13 11 
miles and over 30 2 20 16 14 
miles and over 15..........33 22 18 16 
miles and over 20 2 24 20 18 


Ratings Taken from Classification Promulgated by 
Mississippi State Railroad Commission, as Related to 
the Retail Hardware Business. 


Agricultural Implements, L.C.L.—viz. : 
Hoes, in bundles 
Hoes, without handles, in barrels or casks. . 
Plows, N.O.S., 
Same, K.D 
Hardware, N.O.S., boxed 
Iron and steel articles (not boxed or crated 
unless so specified )—viz. : 


folts. Nuts, Rivets and Washers, in kegs, 
casks, barrels or drums. See Special Iron. 

Fencing, field, woven wire, in rolls........ 

Nails and Spikes, in kegs. See Special Iron. 

Pipe, Wrought, released. See Special Iron. 

Plow Clevises, Couplers, Molds, &c. See Spe- 
cial Iron. 


Notrr.—Practically every railroad in the State of Mis- 
sissippi publishes an individual list of exceptions to the 
Commission's classification. First, determine whether or 
not the local tariff applicable provides for an exception 
upon commodity to be shipped; if not, the Commission’s 
classification will apply. The So. Ry. Company in Mis- 
sissippi carries an exception in their local tariff making 
any article classified ‘“* Special Iron” two-thirds of 6th 
class 
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knives (which take first class) in a 
Intelligent 200-lb. box of tinware (which is 
PacHing Necessary. second class), then the consignee is 

liable to have to pay first-class rate 
for the 200 Ib., when he should pay second. Of equal 
importance with prompt service on the part of the jobber, 
is the proper packing and classifying the goods so that 
the consignee gets the benefit of the lowest rate. 


Penalties for False Billing, Etc. 


The following extract from the Interstate Commerce 
act, as amended, will be of interest as touching on 
Penalties for false billing, &c., by shippers and other 
persons: 

Any person or any officer or agent of any corporation or 
company who shall deliver property for transportation to any 
common carrier, subject to the provisions of this act, or for 
whom as consignor or consignee any such carrier shall transport 
property, wbo shall knowingly and wilfully, by false billing, false 
classification, false weighing, false representation of the contents 
of the package, or false report of weight or by any other device or 
means. whether with or without the consent or connivance of 
the carrier, its agent or agents, obtain transportation for such 
property at less than the regular rates than established and in 
force on the line of transportation, shall be deemed guilty of 
fraud, which is hereby declared to be a misdemeanor, and shall 
upon conviction thereof in any court of the United States of 
competent jurisdiction within the district in which such offense 
was committed, be subject for each offense to a fine not exceed- 
ing $5000 or imprisonment in the penitentiary for a term of not 
exceeding two years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 


Importance of Prompt Deliveries. 


It seems to me that this occasion presents a good op- 
portunity to refer to the railroads who render the best 


Wagon No. 


Ord _ 409573 § f ‘ . 
onaliios St. Louis, 4/10/08 ~—_ 199 


Time 4 30 ; 
Route M& 0 


Received in good order from { 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CO. 


Consignee MALLORY DAVIS 


Destination ITTA BENA, MISS 
R. R. Station 
County State 
Via GREENVILLE, 
Marks 
AS PER RULES OF COMPANY'S BILL OF LADING 


CLEAR RECEIPT OR NONE. 


RATES | phos. ARTICLES WEIGHT 
100, 1 BX HDW 2 100 
86. 2 CRT 24 HDLED AXES SR 150 
65. 1 BX IRON BOLTS 2 150 
100. 1 BX COFFEE MILL 4 25 
100. 1 BX S$ | ENAMEL WARE NSTD 5 50 
62. 1 IRON ANVIL WH 105 
86. 2 BDL 6O S | DRIP ANS NSTD 

S C FASTEND WH 75 


Bill of Lading. 


service. All of us prefer to buy goods from the jobber 
who can come nearest filling our orders complete, and 
getting them out the same day they are received, but, in 
my opinion, it is of even more importance for the job- 

ber to ship your goods via the line 
Quickest Routes that can get them to you quickest. 
Should Be Favored. The effect of the jobber’s prompt 

service is entirely lost if the rail- 
road does not do its part in transporting the shipment 
quickly. The road that maintains the best service is cer- 
tainly entitled to the business. 


Public Bas Suffered from Attack on Railroads. 


In this day when small profits make it necessary to 
turn your capital often, it is of vast importance to get 
your goods delivered promptly. I believe that the agita- 
tion during the past two years for the regulation of 
freight rates has been exceedingly detrimental to the 
interest of every citizen in the South. I do not think the 
railroads have suffered as much as has the public, but 


out of all this turmoil of conflicting interests, I think we 
will all derive great benefit by realizing more fully that 
to develop our country, we must have the railroads, and 
at the same time the roads will understand that the pub- 
lic has become more thoroughly educated as to their 
rights under the existing laws, and that these rights must 
be respected. The ignorant, indiscriminate denunciation 

of the railroads by unscrupulous 
Intelligence Will office seekers, who resort to any 
Succeed Prejudice. means to promote their own inter- 

ests, has created a sentiment at once 
harmful and antagonistic to every interest of the South, 
more especially that of the railroads. We have now had 
time to study this matter from a business standpoint, 
and, as a result, I predict that the next political aspirant 
who undertakes to get into office by cussing the railroads 
will get just what he deserves at the hands of intelligent 
people. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


The Question Box was a feature of the proceedings 
and provided a number of topics for discussion which 
was entered into quite generally by the members. 





Jackson was selected as the place for the next meet- 
ing and the executive committee reported that it had 
determined on the second Tuesday in May as the open- 
ing date. 

It was recognized that a grievance committee would 
be a valuable adjunct of the Association, and it was ac- 
cordingly determined that such a committee should be 
appointed by the new president. 

During the convention two very interesting and prac- 
tical addresses were made by Col. M. B. Belknap of tlie 
Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Company, Louisville,-Ky., and 
R. D. Warren of the Benedict, Warren & Davidson Com 
pany, Memphis, Tenn. 

A portion of one of the sessions was turned over to 
the travelling men who took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to thank the association for the cordial reception 
which they had met and also assuring the members that 
they had gained a great deal of information and many 
practical ideas from the discussions. 

M. L. Corey, secretary of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, was present at the meeting and ad- 
dressed the members on a variety of topics of interest, 
in the course of which he enforced the advantages of 
Hardware mutual fire insurance, and urged the im- 
portance of merchants subscribing to some good trade 
journal. 

a oo 


Death of William Beach. 


ILLIAM BEACH, one of the oldest Hardwaremen 
W in the country, died at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Charles Mallette, at Etowah, near Henderson, N. 
C., on the 10th inst. Mr. Beach was in his ninety-fifth 
year, having been born November 15, 1813, near Trum- 
bull, Conn. At an early age he moved to the South and 
in the early 30’s came to Columbus, Ga., in which place 
he spent the remainder of his life, with the exception of 
the past few years. Mr. Beach was for two years with 
the house of B. Wells & Co., and then became identified 
with the firm of Hall & Moses, afterward being taken in 
as a member, and later succeeding to the ownership of the 
business, the store becoming one of the landmarks of the 
city. He conducted the leading Hardware business of 
Columbus for many years, and was widely known in Ala- 
bama and Georgia. Upon his retirement from active 
service a few years since the business was incorporated 
under the style of the William Beach Hardware Com- 
pany, of which his son, William B. Beach, was elected 
secretary and _ treasurer. Mr. Beach spent the last 
few years of his life in North Carolina, and visited his 
old home in Coiumbus last November on the occasion of 
his ninety-fourth birthday. He was a man of sterling 
integrity, unostentatiously charitable, and had acquired 
a competence by the old-time methods of industry and 
thrift. Mr. Beach had served in the Seminole War in 
Florida, and during the Civil War was a member of the 
home guard. 

————_.3-- oe —————————— 
Valley Hardware Company, L. T. Sherod, proprietor, 
has succeeded to the Hardware business of Sherod & 
Hall, Wallowa, Ore. 
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The New House of McLean Bros. @ Rigg. 


MERICAN manufacturers will readily recall the 
A well known Australian house of McLean Bros. & 
Rigg, formerly Melbourne and Sydney, but in latter 
years Melbourne only. The financial difficulties of the 
house in the 90s arose not from any complications in 
the business proper, but from realty speculations which 
involved one of the partners to the amount, it is said, 
of something like £700,000 sterling, the business being 
capitalized at one time at the equivalent of $2,500,000. 
The business under bank and other auspices has been 
continued along the old lines, but recently it has come 
into the possession of strong financial hands, practically 
two individuals of experience, who have paid every cred- 
itor in full and taken over the entire business to be 
conducted hereafter on strong lines. The debentures 
held by the Colonial Bank have been liquidated and de- 
stroyed, the account being removed to the Bank of 
Australia, Ltd. The company, as now constituted, will in 
the future pay for all its foreign purchases in cash. Am- 
ple capital has been provided, we are advised by J. W. 
Molden, now in the United States, to prosecute the com- 
pany’s business in energetic fashion. The present man- 
ager in Melbourne is A. B. Sewell, who became a partner 
on the amalgamation of the houses of McLean Bros. & 
Rigg and the Victorian Cricketing & Sports Depot, in 
1904. 

J. W. Molden, the practical administrative head and 
largest stockholder, now en route from Australia to Lon- 
don, where he will make his headquarters, is the chair- 
man and managing director of Molden & Budden P’t’y, 
Ltd., 231 Elizabeth street. Melbourne, as well as the 
managing director of McLean Bros. & Rigg. 147-149 
Elizabeth street, Melbourne. He expects to return to 
New York from a Western trip about May 25, when he 
will make his headquarters with John G. Rollins & Sons, 
15 Whitehall street, until he sails for London, about 
June 6. 

The house conducts both a wholesale and retail trade 
in Ironmongery, Hardware and Machinery, together with 
a big Sporting Goods department. The business was first 
established in 1872 within a few doors of its present 
location, the last surviving partner of the old house dy- 
ing in 1905. 





AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


The Hardware, Tool and House Furnishing Goods 
business of Stuart G. Speir & Son, Schenectady, N. Y., 
has been closed out. 


The Holton Hardware Company, Burlington, Vt., has 
been succeeded by the Vermont Hardware Company. C. 
M. Russell, who was president and manager with the 
former company, continues in the same capacity with 
the latter. 


The Ellsworth Hardware Company has been organized 
at Ellsworth, Wis., and incorporated with a capital stock 


of $40,000, by W. L. Oltman, Amund Amundson and Jay 
H. Miller. 


Knauf & Tesch. Chilton, Wis., who have conducted a 
general store under a co-partnership, have incorporated 
their business under the name of the Knauf & Tesch 
Company, with a capital stock of $50,000. 

—_—_-- oe ————___. 

The Ware Brothers Company, Spokane. Wash., has 
increased its capital stock from $40,000 to $100,000, The 
business was founded 17 years ago by Ware Brothers by 
the establishment of a Sporting Goods house. The com- 
pany has now branched out into the Hardware business 
and also manufactures Tents, Awnings and Canvas 
Goods. The additional capital will be applied to the 
enlargement of the business. The officers of the com- 
pany are A. C. Ware, president and manager; T. B. 
Ware, secretary and treasurer. 


W. S. Woolsey is going into the Hardware business at 
Dalton, Neb. 
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Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions. &ec., relating to general lines of goods. 
REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, q«otations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 

From M. E. Kirey, Bolivar, Mo., who has succeeded 
to the business of Drake Hardware Company. 





From LiperaL HarpwarE & IMPLEMENT COMPANY, 
Liberal Kan., which has opened for business under the 
management of W. H. Neale. 


From OAKLEY IMPLEMENT & HARDWARE COMPANY, 
Oakley, Idaho, which has purchased the business of 
Snake River Implement Company. 


From Wavucu & Wrtson, Williamsburg, Kan., who 
have succeeded to the Hardware business of E. J. Waugh, 
the latter having sold an interest to F. C. Wilson. 


From H. D. BacHYELL, who is opening a Hardware, 
Stove, Tinware and Sporting Goods store at Waterloo, 
lowa. 


From Vic & JoHNs HARDWARE Company, which has 
purchased the stock of J. T. McNulty & Co., Litchfield, 
Minn., and has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000. The company handles a retail stock of Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Paints, Oils, Sporting Goods, and also gives at- 
tention to plumbing, heating and steam fitting. 


From Otis HaRpWARE Company, Trenton, Neb., which 
is erecting a new building for the accommodation of its 
Shelf Hardware, Stove, Tinware, Paint and Sporting 
Goods business. 

———— 


Magazine Screwdriver. 





The L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, Mass., and 132 
Liberty street, New York, is placing on the market Star- 
rett’s patent magazine or telescoping screwdriver, here 





Fig. 1.—Magazine 
Screwdriver. 


Fig. 2.—Screwdriver Closed 
and Its Component Parts. 


shown, both ready for use and in detail. It offers for pocket 


use a range of four blades, strong enough for effective 
service and yet compact in dimensions. The screwdriver as 
represented in Fig. 1, is 63 in. long, % and %& in., respec- 
tively, diameter of barrels, and 4 in. long over all, with 
blades inside. All blades are of the same dimensions at 
the heel, but have widths at other ends of 3-32, 5-32, 8-32 
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ind 12-32 in. The point is also made that the smaller 
blades may frequently be used to make holes in wood 
for screws as well as to drive them home. The four 
blades are carried in the small grooved barrel, in 
which there is a flat, curved spring, extending lengthwise 
if the cylinder, which not only keeps the pieces from 
falling out, but from rattling in carrying about. Each 
blade is held in the socket by pressing a spring button, so 
that the base of the blade may enter, when releasing the 
pressure causes the larger diameter of pin to move for- 
ward and entirely fill the circular space. The larger 
part of the handle is rigidly kept from turning by means 
f the four rectangular openings made to receive a pin 
riveted to the inner side of the larger cylinder, and fric- 
ionally from coming off by the accurate taper fit without 
the use of screws to bind or hinder. 

—_—__.¢--g—__—___ 


The Simplex Roofing Nail. 


The accompanying illustration represents a roofing 
nail made by H. B. Sherman Mfg. Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., being an improvement over the nail the 
company formerly made under the name of the Sherman 
roofing nail. The one shown has a 
different point and a different head, 
and is also a one-piece article as 
distinguished from the tin cap and 
nail. For this reason, the company 
explains, roofers find that over four 
times as many Simplex nails can 
be driven in the same length of 
time. These nails have the*stems 
The Simplex Roofing riveted both sides of the head, 

Nail, which, it is stated, prevents leaking 
around the head. Another advan- 
tage pointed out is that the cap has a thicker head than 
a tin cap. This prevents buckling of the head and also 
increases very materially the life of the nail, as there is 
a body of metal to resist rusting. The head is 1 in. in 
diameter, which is referred to as more desirable for use 
than a wire nail with head a seant ¥% in. in diameter, 
because fewer nails are required, and because the roof- 
ing felt is not so liable to tear around the head. The 
company will send cartons, containing a few samples of 
its nail, to merchants requesting them. 
—_—___»-@—____ 


A New Armstrong Pipe Cutter. 





pent The Armstrong Mfg. Company, 
 BRIDCEPORT}CT 2 Bridgeport, Conn., has brought 
out a new pipe cutter as shown 
in the illustration, designed to 
meet the demand from those who 
prefe? a cutter with solid frame 
instead of the usual quick ad- 
justment. Danger of springing 
is avoided by the use of the steel 
tie that binds the frame together. 
The two blocks of malleable iron 
give a greater bearing than is 
usual in this type of tool. The 
wheels are of the best crucible 
steel, properly tempered. Two 
roHers are furnished with each 
cutter, making of it either a sin- 
gle or three wheel cutter. The 
use of a taper pin permits the 
wheels to be easily replaced. 
rr 

A fire occurred April 18 in 
the sales department of E. L. 
Durkee & Co., Gloversville, N. 
Y.. damaging stock to the value 
of from $8000 to $10,000. About 
$2500 damage was also done to 
the building, which is owned by 
the firm. Good progress has been 
made toward resumption, and the 
firm is now in about normal con- 
Armstrong Pipe Cutter. dition. 


Cabinet and Wooden Ware Specialties. 


The H. Rowe Mfg. Company, Newago, Mich., maker 
of cabinet and wooden ware specialties, is offering the 
butter mold and special designed cabinetmakers’ and 
manual training benches here illustrated. The brick form 
butter mold, Fig, 1, is of lock corner and dowel construec- 





Fig. 1.—Brick Form Butter Mold. 


tion, no nails or screws being used in putting it together. 
It is made of beech and maple, with print surface carved 
or plain as preferred in % and 1 Ib. sizes, packed one 
dozen in a case. The benches, Figs. 2 and 3, while not 
designed for the heaviest service, are recommended by 
the company as admirably suited to light cabinet work 
and for the equipment of manual training schools. The 
bench shown in Fig. 2 is 22 in. wide by 6 ft. long, and 
stands 34 in. high. Its top, 14 in. wide, is made of 2%-in. 





Fig. 2.—Cabinet Makers’ Bench No. 5. 


thick maple strips firmly glued together, and at the back 
there is a 7-in. well, provided as a receptacle for tools. 
The supporting frame is composed of girts and cross 
pieces 1% x 4 in., legs 15, x 3% in., and is fitted with a 
drawer 42 in. long, 20 in. wide and 6 in. deep, supplied 
with brass pulls and lock. Two vises 14 in. long by 2% 
in. thick fitted with 14-in. iron bench screws complete 





Fig. 3.—-Manual Training Bench No. 6. 


the equipment of the bench, which with drawer and shelf 
weighs when crated 245 lb., or without drawer and shelf 
195 lb. Fig. 3 illustrates a manual training bench, which 
is constructed upon the same general lines as No. 5, but is 
more compact and of smaller dimension. It is 48 in. long, 
32 in. high and 20 in. wide, and has a 14-in. maple top 
with a tool rack and 6-in. tool well. The vises are 12 x 
2%, in., and the drawer 24 in, wide by 6 in. deep. The 
weight of this bench with drawer crated is 160 Ib., with- 
out drawer 135 lb. 
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Goodell-Pratt Company’s Glass Cutters. 





The Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass., is put- 
ting on the market the two styles of glass cutters illus- 


GOODELL: PRATT, COMPANY, 


GREENFIELO.MASS. U.S.A. © 
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being fitted with oil rings, and a minimum of power is 
requisite to drive the apparatus. Some of the advantages 
of this form of construction are that the readings are 
independent of the duration of the test; can be read in- 
stantaneously on the dial of the instrument or chart 





Fig. 1.—Glass Cutter No. 216. 


trated herewith. Each is furnished with a single cutting 
wheel, which is of the same high quality, as the wheels 
on its more expensive styles of cutters. The cutter shown 


@ 


GOODELI- PRATT. COMPANY. “S—__.. 
EENFIELD.MASES. U.S.A. ii 


Ut 






without using a watch or other time piece. The Tachome- 
ter indicates instantly the smallest speed variations oc- 
curring during a fraction of a minute, the Tachograph 















Fig. 2.—Glass Cutter No. 217. 


in Fig. 1 is furnished with a rosewood handle, and the 


one illustrated in Fig. 2 has a metal handle with bronze 
finish. 


Hand Tachometers and Tachographs. 


Schuchardt & Schutte, 136 Liberty street, New York, 
are now marketing in the United States as exclusive 
agents, a comprehensive line of Tachometers and Tacho- 
graphs, one style of which is here illustrated. Fig. 1 
reproduces it half actual size, Fig. 2 showing the device 
in hinged leather case with 
accessories, one-third _ size, 
weighing complete about 18 
oz. This Tachometer serves 
to indicate on a dial or to 
record on a chart the revolu- 
tion rate of engine and motor 
shafts, the speed of flywheel 
peripheries, the progressive 
speed of motor cars and all 
measurements of rotative and 
progressive speed. The scales 
may be divided for any de- 
sired readings, such as revo- 
lutions, periods, feet, yards. 
miles, or other units at any 
desired time rates. Tachome- 
ters and Tachographs are. 
based on the action of cen- 
trifugal force on weights 
pivoted on a rotating spin- 
dle. The movement of these 
weights when rotating is con- 
trolled by gravity or by 
springs and is indicated by a 
pointer mechanically copnect- Fig. 1—Hand Tachometer. 
ed to them, the pointer, there- 
fore, at any moment. indicating the exact position of the 
rotating weights. The pointer*gear is provided with a 








registering such variations on a chart. Both the 
Tachometers and Tachographs are independent of the 
direction in which they are driven, recording regardless 
of it. Both styles can be fitted, if desired, with electric 
contacts for sounding warning bells or for automatic 
speed regulation, for gas engines, as an example, when 
the speed rises or falls beyond any predetermined value. 
Auxiliary pointers can also be provided to indicate .the 
maximum speed at which the shaft has been running at 
any time. The Hand Tachometers are spring controlled, 
all the rotating parts carefully balanced so that correct 
readings are given with the Tachometer held in any posi- 
tion, and are mounted in aluminum alloy cases, highly 
polished and lacquered. For universality each instru- 
ment is equipped with suitable accessories, viz.: trian- 
gular steel point (only with instruments having scale 
readings under 100 revolutions per minute), rubber point 
and funnel centers and extension bar for the spindle and 
disk pulley. The disk pulley is used for determining 
belt, rope and periphery speed. A V-shape groove is 
turned in the edge of the disk pulley or measuring wheel 
and where shafts are not readily accessible the measur- 
ing wheel can be driven by a thread, which is passed 
around the shaft and runs in the groove of the measur- 
ing wheel. The power absorbed by hand Tachometers is 
said to be practically negligible. The change from one 
speed to another can be effected while the Tachometer is 
in use, by pushing the button controlled slide up or down 
to bring the horizontal line opposite the various speeds, 30 
to 1000 shown. Hand Tachometers are made in various 
types, with capacities having ranges from 30 to 12,000 
rey. per min. There are also many designs and styles 
of stationary Tachometers and Tachographs and cut- 
meters, made for a great variety of purposes which are 
fully illustrated and described in the company’s trade 
literature. 
ici a 

H. W. Morse, wholesale and retail Hardware, Meri- 
den, Conn., has incorporated his business as the H. W. 
Morse Company, with capital stock of $6000. H. W. 


Fig. 2.—Hand Tachometer with Accessories in Leather Case. 


very efficient damping action, which does not affect the 
accuracy of the readings, but insures a steady movement 
of the pointer. The interior working parts of this 
Tachometer do not require oiling, the spindle bearings, 


Morse is president and treasurer, A. A. J. Kantack, ‘vice 
president, and W. H. Yauch, secretary. Mr. Kantack and 


Mr. Yauch have been employed for Mr. Morse for some 
time. 
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The Payson Skylight Operator. 


An ingenious mechanical device for the opening and 
closing of skylights recently developed by the Payson 
Mfg. Company, 1819 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, is illus- 
trated herewith. The mechanism by which this skylight 
controller is operated is shown in Fig. 1. Although sim- 
ple in construction, its successful action is dependent 
upon a series of successive motions and controls, which 





Fig. 1.—The Payson Skylight Operator. 


are Claimed to be ‘positive and effective. By means of 
this device the skylight is securely locked at any position 
within the range of openinng. When the cord is pulled 
it brings the saddle or yoke of converging planes inclos- 
ing the spring into contact with the clamps that rigidly 
hold the operating rod; the clamps are thereby caused to 
release their hold upon the rod and the weight of the 
skylight is thus transferred to the operating cord as long 
as the pull continues. A slackening of the cord permits 
the spring between the clamps to resume control, and 
the latter being thrown outward, instantly grip and hold 





Fig. 2.—The Payson Skylight Operator in Use. 


the operating rod. The lock is placed upon a pivot car- 
riage, so that the operating rod easily conforms itself to 
the sweep of the skylight in opening and closing, and is 
at all angles free to move in its slides, and is firmly 
gripped when released from the pull of the operating 
cord. To open, the cord is pulled until the skylight is 
raised to the desired hight, when the rope is released and 
the grip of the lock is automatically fastened upon the 
rod. In closing the skylight the rope is pulled until it 
supports the weight of the skylight, when a partial slack- 
ening of the line permits it to descend with a speed that 
is always under control. This control, it is stated, is so 
positive that the rope may be cut when under full 
strain and the descent of the skylight will be arrested 
before it has dropped \% in. The skylight operators weigh 
about 2 Ib. each and are packed % doz. in a case. 
ne 


The Luobkeman Hardware Company, Eau Claire, 
Wis., has amended its articles of incorporation, changing 


H 
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its name to the Burnham-Benson Hardware Company. 
C. E. Burnham is secretary of the company under the 
new tiile. 

————»-e______ 


Sloan’s Aluminum Pancake Griddle. 


Included in a line of kitchen specialties made by the 
Sloan Mfg. Company, 2120 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.. 
is the aluminum pancake griddle, illustrated in Fig. 1. 
The novel feature of the utensil is found in the claim that 
no grease is required on the aluminum surface to prevent 





Fig. 1.-—-Sloan's Aluminum Griddle. 


the batter from sticking, provided it is put on when the 
griddle is hot; the disagreeable smoke and smell of burn- 
ing grease are thus eliminated. Owing to the high price 
of the metal cast griddles of pure aluminum, though ef- 
fective, are necessarily expensive and the aim in this de- 
vice was to secure the same result at cheaper cost. This 
is done by the use of a sheet of 16-gauge pure aluminum 










Fig. 2.—-Sectional View of Aluminum Griddle. 


for the griddle plate, which is 10% in. diameter. A fun- 
nel shaped heat distributor is attached to the under side 
of the griddle, Fig. 2, by means of which an even heat is 
secured over the entire surface. The griddle is excep- 
tionally light and is easily handled. 





Henkel’s Automatic Rain Water Shifter. 


The Henkel Mfg. Company, Canal Dover, Ohio, is 
offering the rain water shifter, shown herewith. It is 
the design to have one shifter on every down spout lead- 
ing into the cistern. During a rain the shifter automat- 
ically turns the first water from the roof off through the 
waste spout, and when the stream is running clear it au- 
tomatically turns it into the cistern. The shifter can be 
set so that all water will go to waste, if desired, requir- 
ing resetting after each rain. It is made of best grade 
galvanized iron and the gear is cut from brass. There 
are no springs or intricate mechanism in the construc- 
tion, and the working parts operate smoothly. The 
point is made that the shifter will not choke up or freeze 
although the entire spouting leading to the shifter and 





Henkel’s Automatic Rain Water Shifter. 


the one leading from it may freeze and burst. The ad- 
vantage in using this device arises from the fact that 
during a rain fall the first water is usually contaminated 
with soot, dust, leaves, bird droppings, dirt, &c., all of 
which are carried into the cistern to breed germs and 
disease. With the shifter this foreign matter is carried 
off through the waste spout. 
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Marlin New Model 24, 12 Gauge Repeating 
Shot Guns. 


The Marlin Firearms Company, New Haven, Conn., 
is now prepared to furnish the new Model 24 shot gun 
in grades B, C and D, listing at $30.75, $40.80 and $90, 
respectively. The guns are referred to as having all the 
advantages of the Model 24, grade A, described in our 
issue of March 12 last, including the double extractors, 
automatic hangfire safety lock and the new takedown 
construction which allows taking the gun apart very 
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This arrangement will be appreciated by foundrymen, 
since it is apparent when used for charging cupolas the 
hands of the operator are fully protected, and the danger 
of dropping the basket into the cupola is greatly lessened. 
The basket is referred to as possessing strength and 
durability, and being at the same time light and con 
venient to handle; the close riveting of the double bot- 
tom and the fact that the basket has but one seam con- 
tribute to its staunchness and serviceability. The style 
of ccrrugation employed to impart the desired stiffness 
end rigidity is claimed to be best calculated to effect this 





Tig. 1 Marlin Repeating Shotgun, Model 24, Grade C. 


quickly. Grade B has special smokeless steel barrel, with 
a selected quality black walnut stock and forearm, nice- 
ly checked ; otherwise it is plain finished throughout like 
grade A. It is intended for the man who wants every 
advantage of material and workmanship without expen- 
sive ornamentation. Grade C, illustrated in Fig. 1, is 
made with special smokeless steel barrel, with a selected 


result. By gradually deepening the corrugation toward 
the bottom it is aimed to meet the point of greatest 
strain with the most effective resistance, and since the 
process of corrugating used is such that the metal is in 
no way strained or weakened, the finished product should 
pessess extreme wear resisting qualities. Having put out 
a considerable number of the baskets among large foun- 





fancy figured stock and forearm, well finished. The 
frame is attractively engraved, and the stock and fore- 
arm finely checked, all hand work. Grade D, shown in 
Fig. 2, has imported Circassian walnut stock, specially 
selected for figure and color, oil filled by the London pro- 
cess which gives a rich, dull surface, brings out all the 
beauty of the wood and does not show 
koe scratches like the highly polished 
-_ wood. The trigger and all screws in 
a the action are of tool steel, heavily 
a gold plated. The elaborate engraving 
aig and checking are spoken of as the 
Fig. 3.—T'he Marlin highest type of hand work by experts 
Co’s New Trade- 2nd as combining with the beautiful 
mark, stock and the imported Damascus bar- 
rel to make this an exceptionally fine 
repeating gun. A new trademark which has been adopted 
by the company and will be made a feature of its line 
and advertising in the future, is shown in Fig. 3. 
aes ietea eedaap 


Concave Bottom Steel BasKet. 





The Steel Basket Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
made a recent addition to its already extensive line of 





Concave Bottom Steel Basket. 


metal baskets in the form of a concave bottom steel basket, 
especially designed for handling coke in foundries. It con- 
forms in a general way to the pattern of the coal dealers’ 
basket made by the company, but its distinguishing feature 
is its concave bottom with hand hold provided on the 
under side, which especially adapts it to foundry use. 


Fig. 2.—Marlin Repeating Shotgun, Model 24, Grade D. 


dries where they have met with favor, the company 
regards their acceptance by these interests as a strong 
indorsement of their good qualities. 

a Oe 


Success Orange Parer. 


The Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H., has added to 
its line of fruit parers the Success orange parer here 
shown. The company states that there is a growing de- 
mand for a machine of this kind from people who make 





Success Orange Parer. 


extracts and other products from the skins of citrus 
fruits. The parer is said to do excellent work. It grips 
the orange on both sides at the same time, and holds it 
without cutting through into the pulp. The knife head 
is so arranged that by the adjustment of only two screws 
a thick or thin peeling may be removed, which requently 
comes off in one long strip. The knife head is automat- 
ically thrown back into position as soon as the fruit is 
pared. 





William E. Pratt Mfg. Company. 


The William E. Pratt Mfg. Company, 91 Lake street, 
Chicago, Ill., has recently added to its line of manufac- 
tured articles clevises, some wagon hardware malleables, 
oarlocks, decoys, swivels, &c. The company also makes a 
large line of hog rings and ringers, including Hill, perfect, 
Blair, Major, Wolverine, Brown and Champion. During 
the past year the capacity of its malleable iron foundry 
has been increased so that it now has a molding floor for 
something like 300 molders, with capacity close to 10,000 
tons of castings per year. 
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Power Spray Pumps. 





Two new power spray pumps, designed and manufac- 
tured by F. E. Myers & Brother, Ashland, Ohio, are il- 
ustrated herewith. Fig. 1 represents the Myers Pitman 
Power Spray Pump, as made in the 3-in. size. It is fitted 
vith concave brass valve seats, ground poppet valves. 
seamless drawn brass lined cylinder and hemp packed 
lunger. The valves are located on top of the pump, each 
inder an individual cap, and can be removed without dis- 
urbing any other parts of the pump. It is fitted with a 





Fig. 1.—--Myers Pitman Power Spray Pump. 


check valve between the air chamber and pump, which re- 
tains the pressure of the air chamber on the nozzles, and 
relieves the valves of the pump from all strain. The 
crosshead for power attachment is supported by two 
heavy steel rods insuring positive alignment under ex- 
treme heavy pressure. Fig. 2 represents the Myers Junior 
Pitman power spray pump with 2-in. brass lined cylinder, 
ground brass seats and brass ball valves. The valves are 
located on the side of the pump and can be reached by 
removing the nut immediately over them. Either valve 
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can be removed separately without disturbing the others. 
The plunger is hemp packed, adapting it for pumping 
either hot or cold liquid. The crosshead is operated on 
drawn steel rods, which are attached directly to the head 
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Fig. 


—Myers Junior Pitman Power Spray Pump. 


of the pump. 
sure 


Both pumps are fitted regularly with pres- 
and safety relief valve. 


Oe 


Seamless Spout Metal Utensils. 


Lefer & Thiele, Langsdorf Building, Spring and 
Crosby streets, New York, have just secured United States 
patents on the method of making and attaching spouts 
to their imported line of non-leake Pyro-lite Enameled 
Ware. The spouts and lips are made in two pieces 
welded together and to the seamless bodies of the utensils. 
The welding which is accomplished by a hand tool under 
oxyhydrogen flame completely fuses the abutting edges, 
making a perfectly smooth finish. Thus it is claimed 
that there is no possibility of leaks or rust around the 
spouts and no danger of springing them loose in handling 
or shipping. On both Coffee and Tea Pots instead of 
an enameled hinge, an aluminum hinge is used which will 
not rust. 

> oe 

The retail Hardware business of the Whitney Hard- 
ware Company, Albuquerque, N. M., has been purchased 
and taken over by the J. L. Bell Company of that city. 








Colors in ou— em | , ¥D 
tech, Laeebiadh....ccccccecceRl GND | eee ptt nneennssonoenneree @ BS 
Blue, Chinese............-ceeee- 36 ae fom ; 
ine ie Blue, Prussian 
Blue’ on seeeecccceccccoes Blue, Ultramarine.............. 3%@15 
eee oy ee Brown, Spanteh Pi adaxeneeaneia %@ 1 

Se er seeesrsceese Carmine, No, 40.........+++0+- $3. 10@3.25 
Green, Chrome........+++. Green, Chrome, ordinary...... 3%@ 5 
— —_- seocveccecesseeccaseee Green, Chrome. pure........... 17 @3 
G Pee ene Lead, Red, bbls,, % bbls., kegs. @ 6% 
Sienna, Burnt......----eeseee--12 @IS | rity 2 , . 
Umber, RaW....cccccccccoceese--l] @lg | Litharge, bbis., % bbis., kegs. @ 6% 
Umber. Burnt.........eeceeseeees ll @14 | Ocher, American...... #8 ton enane 

American Golden.............. @ 3% 
White Lead, Zinc, é&c.— iw dl altaipemseencuesetenes Vee ; 
# D ss OTB. cece tt eeeeeeee a ; 
Lead, English white. in Oil..10%@10% Ocenge 1 ane, ann <. 00 
Lead, American White: ee 2 aL 

Lots of 500 fb or over, in Oil.. @6%! American... °°’*”° **"eu@ 8% 

Lots less than 500 i, in Oil.. @7%| pea taian. Enclish. aaa 
Lead, White, in oil, 25 tin ed, Indian, English...... cone 4@ 6 

ste cere 7% | American ... 00... -..eeeeeeees 3 @ 3% 
Lead, White, in oii, 12% 1 tin” gine Bed, Rushes. Ensiieh steeeeeees s =» 

DOU nccccccccccccsccsccececcvece @ , = EERE «0 0 on ov cee 

: ; Red, Venetian, Amer.# 100 ] $0.50@1.3 
eS TEER ogg eae oe Pio biimats 
Lead, American. Terms: On lots of | Sienna, Italian, Burnt and 

500 ths and over 2% for cash if paid IT. idecscasgensasedwe @9 

in 15 days from date of invoice, Italian, Raw, Powdered..... 3 @T7 

American, P tdceahtadetesens 1%@ 2 
Zinc, Dry— merican Burnt and Pow’d. 1%@ - 
” #m | Tale, French.......... #% ton $18.00@25 
Amneticem, Gio... ccccccccseciese - 54@ 5% American ........... P ton 15,00@3 S 

Red Seal (French process).. 6%@7 | Terra Alba, French...% 100 th .90@ 1.00 

Green Seal (French process). 74@ 7% |" _ ae eoapieses: #100 h .80@ 1.00 
German Red Seal (French American ..# 100%, No.1. .75@ .90 

process) ..... pudsesdaeriquseun *@ 7 American ..# 100, No.2. .60@ .85 

Green wel, anapenseamasned .+» T4@ T% Umber, T’key, Bnt. & Pow.. 2%@ 3 
mu ey eons est } A, Powdered. 2%@ 3 

° urnt, MECTICAN....¢.--+2e0008 1%@ 2 

Green Seal...... | ee ee Se lida 2 

Dry Colors— # | Yellow, Chrome, Pure.......... 13%@15 
Black, Carben............ eeeeeee-6%@10 | Vermilion, American Sast.. 7 @% 
Black Drop, American.......... 8 Quicksilver, Mab tngssteeens 1.65 @.. 
Black Drop, English............ 5 nicksilver, bags.............0.. @66 
ME, WIN ie cancascceesdevesed 16 @2 English, Imported............ 6 @70 
Lamp, commercial............+-- 4@é CHiIMeS€ 2... -eeeeeeeseeseeees $0,90@1.00 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 


Goods—that is, those which 


unless otherwise stated, 


are 
manufacturer—are printed in /talics, 
represent 


made by more than one 
and the prices named, 


those current in the mar- 


ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 
from manufacturers or jobbers. Very small orders and 
broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.— Quotations printed in the 


goods of 


(Roman) relate to 


who are 


type 
ers, 


represent the prices to the small trade, 
the fair retail trade, 


obtainable by 
jobbers. 


Range of Prices.— 
means of the symbol @. 


Ag; usters. Blind— 


Columbian and Domestic.......... 334% 

PUGTER'S  ccocscccssecessccccescccsccscese l 

Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Bina, 
Window Stop— 

Ives’ PRONE. 5555 <os0s cnsvaxsessccon vee 

Taplin’s Perfection.............0.0.0 35 


Ammunition—Sce Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Anti—Rattlers— 
Fernald Mfg. Co, Burton_ Anti- 
Rattlers, # doz. pairs, Nos. , 
$0.75; 2, $0.60; 4, $1.00; 5, $0.50. 
Fernald Quick Shifter, go doz. 
DONS ceccccccscesessseccsecesegue 2.00@ $3.00 


Anvils—Ame ioe 


ee ee eee Pb @k¢ 

Hay-Budden, Wrought......... H2@9% ¢ 

RR ees 2 th 94@9% ¢ 

‘Imported— 

Swedish Solid Steel Sisco, Superior, 
RR tare 10@ 1044 ¢ 

Peter Wright & Sons, ® tb, 84 to 349 
Th, 11¢; 350 to 600 th, ll*%¢ 
Anvil, Vice and Drill— 

Millers Falls Co., $18.00........ 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, &¢e. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 


Civingston Wall O0........cccccevccoses 10% 
Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur... .75&10@80 7, 


Jennings’ Patn., Br ight. 65k 1070 % 






Black Lip or Blued. -65@65E5 7, 
Boring Mach. A ugers. nite aia ae 70% 

Car Bits, 12-in. twist..... 404107, j 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits...... 405 

Ft. Washington Auger Co., Con- 

a a eer re 35 

Forstner Pat. Auger Bits........... 25%, 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co.: 

No. 10 ext, lip. R, Jennings’ a et, 
ae ee eS eee 50 
Russell Jennings’............ 25& 102% * 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits............. , 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits.......... f 

i ii. .ticanoinincssckentnsee 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern 

Snell’s Auger Bits..................- 60 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.......... 60 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in, twist...... 60% 
Snell’s King Auger Bits............. 50% 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits.............. 50% 


Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, ®@ doz., mst 


B® dis! Es ckccnitnsnaecnnnawandll & 10% 
Ford’s, Clark’s Pattern......... Geis 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s ~~ 
Lavigne Pat., small size, $18.00; come 

size, $26.00. SSuekncrsudsbasbeaavakll 60& 10% 
I wekh nderdbstranccnsiianuabiaeeer 6 

Gimlet Bits— ° 

Per gro. 

Common Dbl. Cut..... $3.00@ 3.25 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 


$4.75; 11 to 13, $5.75 
Hollow Augers— 





Bonney Pat., per doz. .$5.50@6.00 
DD cc dcskdedncssndipocannietstoate 2010 
EON. dca dds ccccnnghbuedaceba bane 20”, 
Ship Augers and Bits— 
ea 04 10@— ¥, 
OO REE re B4&5%, 
Cc, E. Jennings & Co.: 
Dr EW wcccnkkuuaksniecaenad 6% 
SEE ak diethnewds 3PL&TH 
BEE mictnkdccaneuéinscnanieeeeces ie 48% 
Awl Hafts—sece Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 
Awls — 
Brad Avwls: 
Handled ...... - -gro, $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered.. .gro.63@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@70e 


Peg Awls: 
‘Unhandled, Patent. .gro. 31@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 6s@70¢ 
Scratch Auls: 
Handled, Com.. .gro. $3.50@4.00 
Handled, Socket .qgro.$11.50@12.00 


Awl and Tool Sets—see 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


responsible for their correctness. 


-A range of prices is 
Thus 33's 


ordinary 
manufactur- 
They usually 
lower prices being 
manufacturers or 


particular 


from 
indicated by 
@ 3315 & 10% signifies 


Axes— 

Single Bit, base weights: Per doz. 
First Quality........ $4.755.00 
Second Quality...... $4.25 4.50 

Double Bit, base weights: 

First Quality........ $7.0047.50 


Second Quality......86.50@6.75 


Axle Grease— 


See Greasc, Axle. 
Axles— Tron or Steel. 
Concord, Loose Collar. .4445 ¢ 


Concord, Solid Collar... 44@5\%4¢ 
No. 1 Common, Loose. ..3%@a4' 
No. 1%4 Com., New Style.fya5s ¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar...... j4a5 ¢ 
Half Pate nt. 
Nos. 7, 8, 


11 and 12. .65@65410° 


Nos. 13 to 1f.. 2.000% 656510 
Man, 3 60 88s 6x 0cnsd FOATIEIOY, 
Nos. 19 to 22........ 704 706.10° 


Boxes, Axles— 


Common and Concord, not 
OE goa boas onus ee ib., 5a6¢ 
Common and Concord, turned, 


lb., 67¢ 


Half Patent.........1b., W2@10¢ 


= 


Hendryx: 


Fishing— 





A Bait... .cccccccccccccccveccscceces 2 
Ee badg pascacanvcbsncntadsescoss 2 
Competitor Bait..........ese.e0 2 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list..........++--++- 50&10 
PPUNNAD occ cscccccccccessccnscooset 50& 10 
Spring— 
Spring Balances..... .50&10@6)%, 
Chatilion’s: ee 
Light Spg. Balances........ 50@50&10 
Straight Balances........... 40440410 
Cireular Balances..........+-+++ 5010 
Large Dial.......cccccccccccccseeesess 30 
Barb Wire—‘ce Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to aad 1p. se 
per lb., 24@2 21 5¢ 
Towel— . ba 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..# gro, $8.50 
Beam, Scale— 
Beale Beams. ..scccrsscsess y05 
Chattillon’s No, L....cccceee eee ee en ns 30 
Chatillon’s No. 2.....cccccsccccceess 40°, 
Beaters, Carpet— 


Holt-Lyon Co,: 

No, 12 Wire Coppered @ doz, $0.80; _ 
Tinned $0.85 

No, 11 Wire Coppered # doz. $1.15; 
Tinned - 

No, 10 Wire 

Deatera aie 
Holt-Lyon Co,: 

Holt, per doz., No. 5, Jap’d. $0.80; 
No, A, Jap’d, $1.15; No. B, Jap’d, 
$1.85; ’No. 6, Jap’d, $1.65. ; 

Lyon, Jap’d, per doz., No, 2, 


1.35. 

Taplin Mfg. Co.: 

Improved Dover, per gro., No. 69, 
$6.00 00; No, 75, $6.50; No. 100, $7.00; 
No. 102, Tin’d, $8.50; No, 159, 
Hotel, $15.00; No. 152, Hotel 
Tin'd, $17.00; No. 200, Tumbler, 
$8.50; No. 202, Tumbler Tin’d, 
$9.50; No. 300, Mammoth, per 
doz., $25.00. 

Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co.: 

Be et EE ku ninabeevses oaseceu $6.50 


Bellows— 

Blacksmith, Standard List: 
eee EMOERES. 20 cces 604 1065 ° 
Grain Leather......i 50G 50€ 10 7, 

Hand— 7} 

Inch... 6 ? 8 9 19 

Doz. .$509 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50 | 

Moiders— 


Inch.. 10 12 15 16 
Doz. .$7.50 9.00 12.00 = 15.00 | 


Bells— Cow— 
Ordinary Goods... ee % 
High grade 
Ph. sii cibobonehsesbhas hekaweebre 
eo 





Door— 
Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s......55&10° 


| 





19, 1908 May 21, i9c8 
that the price of the goods in question ranges from 3: 
per cent. discount to 334% and 10 per cent. discount, 
Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns a 
also THE IRON AGE DIRECTORY, issued May, 1907, wh 
gives a Classified list of the products of our advertisers a 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware a 
Machinery trades. 
Standard Lists.—‘“ The Iron Age Standard Hardwa 
Lists’ contains the list prices of many leading goods. 
Additions and Corrections.—The trade are request 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering the 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Ret 
Hardware Merchants. 
Hand— Plow and Stove- 
Polished, Brass.......! OT eg Cee era 65657 
White Metal.....i SOL 1050 1065 OE os os Sea ake © Kee SOUS85d 
Vickel Plated... .wccvcevcect 505 
Gwe chiska de bias 6 oot ks 505 : Tir e— 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells......3349@35 CMOIGS “EOOU «5 <a k-cre's @ 5a 0's s 
Miscellaneous— Norway I7OR.....cssecsees. ‘ 
, , American Screw Co.: 
Farm Bells... 52> 6 ocd 1b., 24a2Ve ores ay Phila.. list Oct. 16, °84...8 
Church and School... .60@6065% paate Phila., a, Oct. 16, °84...82 
. 3ay State, list Dec, 28, °99......8 
Belting— Leather— Franklin Moore Co.: 
Standard ....... Wk L0G 1065 % orvay ela i list te ae 8 
AONE 55:55:55 Pan eS. TE10 agle Phila., list Oct. 16, ‘84...82 
Cut Leather Lacing......! 50610 %, Eclipse, list Dec, 28  '99...........8 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ft. —- (Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
22 @23¢ Empire, list Dec, 28, ’99..........8 
Rubber— panwas Phila., list Oct. ’84... 238 
Competition (Low Grade), aa. . 
T0kNQATIES Tiger Brand, list Dec. 28, ’99....8 
Rtandara ae éswdkKwnk 60604 10% Phila., Eagle, list Oct. 16, 1884..82 
Best Grades......- $314 @ H0k10% | Upson Nut Co.: 
ee eee 7 
Bench Sto ~— BFC ESOITS. 2. wcccscccvcccccvcsscvceecle 
. Borers, Bung— 
See Stops, Bench : E 
Borers Bung, Ring, with Handle 
Benders and Upsetters, RON eis il, 1% 1% 
Tire— Per doz...$4.80 5.60 6.40 8 
Green Bi Tire Benders and Up- PRM ic eke. die wy aid, wrk oes 2 21 
stbene jaan Sete ieacn ea ee = POP BOW» 6.6.2.5 .00 wv 0 $8.65 11.5 
e cCnterprise Mfg. Co., No. 1, $1.25; N 
Bicycle Goods— 2, $1.75: No.3, $250 cach 5 
John 8S. Leng’s Son & Co.,’s 1907 list: . ae 
Chain, Parts, ere 50 Boxes, Mitre 
ics ce cakispeehescdbehehceeasaen 60 C. E, Jennings & Co............... 
Langdon, New Langdon and Lang 
Bits— don Improved, 20&10°; Langdon 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, ee Sachi Mp eh auver apy $sv'e'se.e/ ear 
&e.—See Augers and Bits. BR cet peietetratisccs, 
Blocks Tackle— Braces— 
Common Wooden...... 5@5E5% | Comman Ball. American... .$1.3 
B. & L.. B, Ca.: Barber’s eo 50a 10 ) 
Zoston Wood Snatch, 50%; Eclipse BATOET 8. 605700 0-500 5: 50& 1081 a 60 
Steel, 75 : Hollow Steel, 50410 ; ares s ge pe ggg ee ze 
Star Wire Rope, Tarbox at nt ' BHF 
Metal Snatch, 50%; Tarbox New C. EB. Jennings & ( Bere Ene F 
, ree z > ae . BE, Je BO Be SO. sce ccceeccecl 50k 
hig =<" 50&10%,; Wire Rope Mayhew's Ratchet.........0.00i0..+ 6 
Sne a : » 5/ 
—- Patent Automatic Lock and Milter F; Ne Drill Brac = eo 
EE LN : Pat... 60&1 
See also Machines, Hoisting. P., 8. W. Co., Peck’s Pat... .60é1 
Boards, Stove— Brackets — sale 
. 3 ; E name rought Steel... .70€1l0@5éW 
pees re ~~ Wood Lined.... °222 | Bradley Metal Clasp.. .80&10@B0& ld 
4MOOSSCUH we seeneeves . “09/4 os Ereesed ee TH@T5&1 
— Griffin’s Folding Brackets..... 70&1 
Dearts. ween Taplin Victor Handy Egg Beater 
see asnhooardas, MN “a wa vensissdesaeaxesos # doz, $1.50 
_ Bobs, Plumb— ; Bright Wire Goods— 
Keuffel & Waser Co.......scccccces 3344 % " as . 
. See Wire and Wire Goods. 
Bolts Broil 
Carriage, Machine, &c,—| _ rotlers 
Common Carriage (cut thread): Kilbourne Mfg. Co...........00. 75&20 
% x 6 and smaller. .7545@—Y% | Wire Goods C0..........ceeeeeeeeees i 
Larger and longer... ja—y, Buckets, Gal 
arger ger..... vanized— 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. . .80@—Y eas . = = 
IRs oan oon 3 xs wa—%, M’fr's list, price per gross. | 
Machine (Cut Thread): i Quart.. 10 12 14 )> x 
%& 7 4 and smaller. .%&10@—Y% | Water, Reg. . .25.35 28.00 32.00 | 
Larger and longer..... wa—, mea ‘i = 45.35 ao a ca 
ire, Rd. m . 32.00 34.65 38.65 < 
,,., Door and Shutter— ”_" Gexepetes . 87.85 41.85 45.35 } = 
Cast Jron Barrel, Japanned, 


Round Brass Knobs: 
Inch 3 ok Se 
Per doz..$0.30 35 45 .69 80 
Cast Tron Spring Foot, _ or 
TS. 560s 6s wis 6 19 
Pen Mes ab ale $1.20 1. 0 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain, weet a: 
See 10 
Per doz.... *e11 00 Z. 0 1.65 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d, 
Brass Knobs: 





ENGR wavasscvss: € 8 10 
Pa MOGs seek ax $0.75 95 1.25 
Wrought Barrel Jap’d.80@80é10% 
Barrel Bronged......... 60410 %, 
TY Beer Fé 1070 10410 7, 
DE sine an es HOEIAIVE 1045 Y, 
Square Neck........ THATS 10S, 
PN Sa Galt pie Ke: 6 70k 104 10% 
Se 
Ives’ Wrought Metal................. BY 
Expansion— 
F. H. Evans’ Crescent........... 
Richards Mfg, Co......... ‘ 
Steward & Romain Mfg. 
Style No. 13, Double............... 
oe Se Re” 60% 
Style No. 100, Dbl. Jaw, Single. 55% 
Lag Screw....ccs0se pbeenieaenasee 66% % 


Bull Rings— sce Rings, Bu 


Butts—. Brass— 


Wrought. High List, Oct. 26,°06.55 


Cast Brass, Tiebout’s.......cccscooss { 
Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .40&10@5 
Fast Joint, Narrow... 40&10@5| 
EMR EG. 5 a < seek TOE 1007 
eS ea 70k 10075 
Mayer’e Hinges. ..... «+ PHAM 
Parliament Butts....... WA 
Wrought Steel— 
Bright. 
Light Narrow, Light Re- 
DEED 4 4 cn eates cae Wk5% 
Reversible and Broad..%0&5% 
Loose Joint, Narrow, Light 
Inside Blind. de...... Fay 
Back Flaps, Table Chest .65% | 
Japanned. | 
Light Narrow, Loose Pin. 
HOES % | 
Light Narrow, Ball Tip..60% | - 
DE Os as biel os OE Cs j0k5? 
Steeple Tipped.... 70%, | 


ee - 70% J 


Tee 


ee re rer. 





ay 21, 1g08 


wages, Bird— 
irvx Brass: Series 3900, 5990, 
net list; 1200, mA: Be, SR, 
- <g6 abSEhRCS ENS Oa ns Eee 30 
x Ir c Series 709, 8J9 30 
x Enameled.... 5 


Calipers—See Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


it, 1 prong, per 1b., 444 y34¢ 

rp, 1 Prong, per lb., 4%4a5\4¢ 

s, Blunt, 4@4%e¢; Sharp, 42@5%4¢ 

Bb a jade; Sharp, 442@4%¢ 
Blunt. @ tb, 3.65¢; Sharp, 


4.15¢ 
Can Openers— 
Openers, Can, 

Caps, Percussion— 
ig Fe ea ewan ss sa wae 52 55¢ 
Discackic tana es per M 34a35¢ 
Tike wins Sade eee per M 40 42¢ 
PPT Rc r eee. per M 48@s5ve¢ 
ROE 2 ee 846 40 6.0'0 per M 62@a63¢ 


Primers— 
dan Primers,°s2 per M. .20€5% 
mer Shells and Bullets... 15&10 
other primers per M .$1.52€1.60 
Carpet Stretchers— 


Seo Stretchers, Carpet. 


Cartridges— 
k Cartridges: : 
Oo FB, Cees eee ees 1045 % 
8 0, B., F100. cc csecese 1045 7%, 
» cal, Rim, $1.50... 00000 1045 7, 
P cal. Rum, $8.96 . .0.6 0s 1065 % 


hk. B. Caps, Con, Ball, Swgd .$190 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball... . .$1.49 

AtVGE) BGs cua cw eh as 14 oer 
furget and Sporting Rifle. b&é57 
Primed Shells and Bullets. 15& W% 
Rim Fire, Sporting......c+++. 






Rim Fire, Military........ tics 
Casters— _ 
BOG 6666 Raa w49 646 OOD 65410 
PIGGe 9:00. 4:60 4492 4048860 6045 
Philadelphia ....-eeeeees Wk r > 
Acme, Ball Bearing................+ 
Gem (Roller Bearing)..... FRIORIOED ; 
Stee] Gem, .......ececceecccccececccces cal f 
Standard Ball Bearing.............-- 3 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list...40&10 


Cattle Leaders—* 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Proof Coil— 
tmerican Coil, Straight Link: 
16 Ly 5-16 3G 7-16 li ny 
$8.15 5.55 4.00 3.95 3.75 3.65 3.5: 
S71 1% to Myeinch. 
$3.45 3.55 
In cask lots, deduct 25¢. 
German Coil... .. cee 60@ 6045 % 
German Pattern Coil: F 
6-0 40 Licvicowives WEAVE Y. 
> and 32. .C0kWE1A60E 4 10E5 
t § and 6.....! 506 10@50E 1045 7 
Halter— A 
Halter Chaine.......+- Gt A 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 
list July 2h, "97... 6041085 % 
Covert Mfg, Co.: 


Cow Ties— 

See Halters and Ties. 
Trace, Wagon, &c.- 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
il,—6-8, Straight, with ring .828.00 
Hl1.—6-2, Straight, with ring .$29.00 
6\o—8-2, Straight, with ring. $32.00 
—10-2, Str’ght, with ring .$37.00 
VOTE.—Add 2¢ per pair for Hooks 
st sven ¢ add per pam for Nos. 2 
13, 2c: No. 1, 3c; No. 0, 4c to price of 

tight L ink. 


Hustern Standard Traces, Wag- | 
on Chain, &c.. .60&10G60E10E5 7% 


Miscellaneous— 
lack Chain, list July 10, 93: 
[POR Seine ate diese GOEIDETILY 
BYGGO. 554440 £084 6284 p08 3 659 
Safety and Plumbers’ Chain.7: 
al, Pump Chain... .1b., bos: 
Bri igeport Chain Co.: 
wo ph Halter and Coil. oe 
Trinmaghe TIGR. vcccacescsceces & 10@60 
Brown Halter and Coil... sas0&S 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 


Breast, Halter, Heel, Rein, a 
MOMs eGhedidensnsageveacunseuees h 
Oneida Community: 
American Halter, Dog and Kennel 
CARING: da wed accdece .35&242@40 
Niagara Dog Leads and Kennel 
Ee RO a? 45(@50&5 
Wire Goods Co.: 
Dog Ces iodide cia dees bidedere 79 
Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain..... 50 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 
‘neida Community: 
Steel CRAG is. <iwsscxics saves évces cogent 


‘ullman: 
Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel Chain, 

( oppered 60&10 
Sash Chain Attachments, per set..8¢ 
\luminoy Sash Ribbon, per 100 

a ee rh eee ee $2. 0( ey ” 


ish Ribbon Attachments, per set. 
‘Chale. (From Jobbers.) 


irpenters’ Blue.....gro., 50@55¢ 
irpentera’ Red..... gro., 
irpenters’ White...gro., JO@/5¢ 


Checks, Door— 


5 I et eee in 
I Ws cacao usar saswines $54 [ 
sswin 2.30% 
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THE 


Chests, Tool— 


American Tool Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools..........50 


Youths’ Chests. with Tools 00 soe 
Gentlemen's Chests, with Tools. .25 
Farmers’, Carpenters, etc., Chests 

Wee ROGERS *cnnwvece ee 2) 


Machinists’ and 7 Fitters 
Se, SN, cas ckendeevescsvececee 
TOU CARDO i va casccccccs 45 





Cc. E, Jennings & Co,'s Machini sts’ 
- eo 9 10k 
Chisels— 

SocketFramingandFirmer 

Standard List........ SU 10 

EE OR i's ciweencns chad cows dene 

Cc. E. Jennings & Co.: 

Socket Firmer No. 10.......... 24712 
Socket Framing No, 15........25&7'2 
GIS: i060 tots rec heen cdteseeeens 667 7 
L. & I, J. White & Co.......30@3045 
Tanged— + cay 

Tanged Firmers.......¢ ESA 35 


ao PD sesun bud dhadaibcewe as 
E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 
L & 1. J. White cence 


Cold— 
Ib. 


Cold Chisels, good quality. Bathe 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. 1a 12¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary.... 9al¢ 


Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks.. 35 
Almond Turret Six- Tool “Chuck... ) 
Beach Pat, each $8.00.............35&5 
Empire 5 
Blacksmiths’ 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks 
Pratt's Positive Drive 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 

Independent Lathe Chucks 

Universal, Reversible Jaws...... 

Combination, Reversible Jaws.. 

Drill Chucks, New Model, 

Standard, 45 Skinner 

5%; Positive Drive.............. 

Planer Chucks.. 

Face Plate Jaw 
Standard Tool Co.: 

Improved Drill Chuck,............. 45 
Union Mfg. Co.: 

Combination, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 

YT; @ amd 1, G3 Mes Bens ovvece 

Scroll Combinations, Nos, 83 

8 
























4 ol 
Geared Scroll, Nos, 33, 34 and 35.. 
Independent Iron, Nos. 18 and 318. 35 
Independent Steel, No, 64. 25° 
000, 00, 100, “TOL, 








Union Drill, Nos. 

i SR vn keddesasvecccascscvesd 
Wilon Cant Drill... csssencssecse 3 
Universal, 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15.. 40 P 
Civertal NO, Gi... ...c0c.sececcesest 35 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 30, 

le 6 6:5 none denetacwdse naeeens 35° 
a Face Plate Jaws, Nos, 70 and 

PWdsastheevectassetecnetsccscesseyt 30 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 
Be CIOs inns Sex css ncscecdevcccse yy 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.......50 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill...50 







Little Giant Drill, Improved... 
SE, MDa cs ncnkeateeascae ss 








Scroll Combination Lathe.........50 
Whitaker Mfg. Co,: 

0 eee 3 

Clamps—: 
Adjustable Hammers,.......... 204 20&5°" 
Carriage Makers’, P, & WW. 
Rk saebanes .. 50&10 
Besly, Pe -33'4&19 
Myers’ Hay Pe vcdadvectbadetécoues 45 
Lineman’s Swedish Neverturn...... 65 
Wood Workers’ Hammers.......40&10 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain, 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable........50° 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 40 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket. All Steel..? doz. $! .05 net 
Star Shank, All Steel..# doz, $3.24 net 
W. & C, Shank, All St ol, # doz., 


1 


7% in., $3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Butchers’— 
eo 

Fayette R, F!umb 

L. & I. J. White 
Clippers, Horse and 

Sheep— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. : ) 
1902 Chicago Horse, each..$10.75 } 
20th Century Horse, each...$5.00 | 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15.00 











Chicago Belt Horse, each. .$20.00 | 32 
Stewart’s Enclosed Gear +8 
\ . Baer $6.75 
Stewart’s Patent Sheep Shear- | 
ing Machine, each........ $12.75 | 
Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear-_ | 
ing Machine, No, 8, each. .$9.75 J 


Clips, Axle— 
Regular Styles, list July 1. °05, 
8IESIE 105% 
Cloth and Netting, wire 
—See Wire, cc. 
Cocks, Brass— 


Hardware list: 
Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 


Racking, Liquor, Bottling. 
Oe oda WAR 5c ev wie 0'o% 15% 
Compression Bibbs........ 70 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 


SEE , Msp dadiicuabeminasteseesckheon 40 
Leather, Walter B, Stevens & Son's 
SOE. sawhed ev tues 64aGlieteadegaees 10) 
Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods....... TOL TS 
Wm. Schollhorn Co.: 

Excelsior Dividers.................. 69 
ep | ee 70&10 


IRON 








AGE 


Gaadeates Pee 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Gal. Steel. Chareoa! 
Northeastern .0k10% = FOkMETIOY 


BRaetert....«- 70 50410471 
Pittsburgh Tb 10S oo 
Central - TH 10 OY 
Vorthirestern, 

Wk 6) 
Western ....70€12% HI 12 
Tennessee... 70k rie 12 
Southern .... 7 50 121% 
Nouthwestern. 70% 5045 


¢ 

Terms, 60 days: 2% cash 10 days, Ft 
tory shipments generally delivered, 
See also Eave Troughs, 


Coclers, Water— 
L. & G. Mig. Co.: 
Gal. 2 3 4 6 8 
Galvanized,ea .$1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 
Galvanized, Lined, side handles, 


Gh cccs 3 4 6 8 
Each .. $l. 9 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $1.15 
White Ename rere e 10 
PEERS TRG xe ccciicen2csscceseeceves 10 


Coppers’ Too!s— 


See T'vols, Coopers’. 


Coppers, Soldering— 

Soldering Coppers, 3 1b, to pair 
and heavier, 22€@25¢; lighter 
than 3 lb. to pair......24@27e¢ 
Cord— Sash— 

PPO, DPBO. cc wecsees Ib. 35¢ 

Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 
to 12, 20¢; No. 7, 204%e¢; No. 6, 
21%4¢. In lots of 12 doz. or 
over, 1 cent less per pound. 


Cable Laid Italian, lb., No. 18.37¢ 
Italian, lb., A, No. 18, 25¢; B, 22¢ 
Common India...... 1b., 11aiMee 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ ted . 18@20¢ 
Patent Russia.......+ Ib... .20¢ 
Cable Laid Russia...... tb... .8h¢ 
India Hemp, Br’d’d..... 1b. . .21¢ 


India Hemp, Twisted.. .1b. aye 
Patent India, Twisted. .lb...17¢ 
Pe arl Braided, peg, No. 6, # tb. 
T¥%e¢; No. 7, 264%¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 26¢ 
Eddystone, Braided, Nos, 8 to 12, 
26¢: 7, 26%; 6, 2Z7*ee. 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian, 4N08. 7 


RI: ac cress tadenetones # b Be 
Pullman : 
a eS a ee 10 


Sash Cord Attachments, per 100,.$2.00 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: e 
Braided, # th., Drab Cotton, 
55¢; Italian Hemp, 40¢@ | 
50¢; Linen, 65¢; White Cot- \ 


ton, 50¢; Spot ‘Cord.......! 50¢ fis} 


Massachusetts, White...® Ib 40¢ | 
Massachusetts, Drab....@ % 45¢ J} 
Phoenix, White, Nos 8 to 12....27¢ 
Silver Lake, per Ib.: 
A, Drab, 4¢; A, 
B, Drab, 4¢; B, 
Italian Hemp, 40¢; 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 
Wire, Picture— _ 
FO ZEONGER 6. cetekess na—Y 
Short Length....... 90420 @- 
Heudryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 
old list, 85&10 
Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture 


White, 40¢; 
White, 35¢; 
Linen....57%¢ 


° 


CMG cadnecdecnsideerecstcdevoased 85410 
Cradles— 

ss te wc eke eee J0L1214 % 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gr0., $6.50A$7.50 at factory, but 
lower prices made by jobbers. 

Zelnicker’s Lumber: # gro. 
White and Purple, Indelible....$7.50 
Blue, Red, Green. Yellow and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black...... $4.50 


Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in. 
round, all colors, $12.00; Indel- 
ibles, $14.00; Blacks.... .$10.00 


Genuine Soapstone, Metal Workers’ $ 
5 in, x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 : 
% in, Square, $1.75; 5 x 1% x < 
See © MMS SIG. cicsccceses $3.00 

Suremark, Black. $2.25; Blue, Red 
Ey PE thse bsantasdacacans $2.50 


Crooks, Shepperds’— 


Fort Madison, per doz,, Heavy, $5.50; 









BE scab eibidawigedetitedsdcitecees $5.00 
Crow Bars—‘Seec Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

FN ctiinxqeedixasucneniwes 50° 


Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company: 
No. 12 M’d'm Knives, 1847.# doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton 
ee P doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son # doz, $2.50 





Cutters— Glass— 
Mi FE Mayhew OO...cccccnsscsccscss 40° 
Red Devil..... Sinddccndechegheers ...60 






B. Mfg. C 
Woodward 
Meat and Food— 
II," iisn k Kaeddenceesdandeessabiees 30 
Nos, ....401 402 493 404 405 406 407 
Each ... $5 $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 

E iterprise ! 





Nos.....510 12 22 32 
Each ..$2 $3 $2.75 $4.50 $6 25@25&7%% 
eB air eniiwhseat et iages-c 10&The 
P.. 8S. & W. Co.: 
NE EE er eee #P doz. 33% 
Nos... 1 2 3 4 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
Ideal .... . 40105 
Hales 69&10&5 
Little Gii -P doz. 40@9 
Nos.. 305 310 312 320 322 


35.00 $18.00 $44.00 $72.00 $68.00 
New Triumph No. 6%, # doz. $24.09 
$0810 


Russwin Food, No. 1, $21.00: No. 


Oe bisa. shang ee eeraeeeds 45 104- iy 
$15.00 $18.0) 
Enterprise Beef Shavers......... 25@30 





16067 
Slaw and Kraut— 
Herry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw and Kraut Cutters...........3 5 
Ge Se cicctvantesdéredenussdu 30 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....? doz. $3.09 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
SOONG” Sa cnscncnkiccndetaes ? doz, $4.00 
Tobacco— 


111 Tron, $4.25@ 5.50 
UUNEINN ccs cacancdcenseees : 2530 
National, @ doz., No, 1, $21; No, 2 


Cheap...doz, 





Eeeen, Post Hole, &c— 


Disston’s: 
Rapid, # doz., $24.00.............. 25 
Samson, # doz., $34.00............25 

Iwan’s Imp'ved Post Hole Auger. .40 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers 

# doz., $7.09 
re rfection Post Hi le Diggers, ; 
MND “Rdketerdsiatspetdiecacase 38 
Split Handle Post Hole 





Hercules Pattern, #? doz.... 


Kohler’s, # doz, Universal, $15 00: 
Little Giant, $12.00; Hercules 
$10.00 Invincible, $9.00; Rival, 
See OS ck 6 cksscvecees . $7.50 

Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, ? 

es MII Ga Si ccd obo nGewcidescces 69 


Dividers— Seer Com passcs 
Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Dressers Emery Wheel— 


Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers.... 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters......35 


Drills and Dril! Stocks— 


Blacksmith’s Common Drilling 





pee $1.50 1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls............. L& 10 
Se Wi Ah) Oe OE vhineéancasatcnas 334% 


Goodell Automatic Drills 50K 10K 60810 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills,33 3&10 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis........... 5 
Ratchet. . 9 ere £0 
Ratchet, Weston’ 
Ratchet, 

ree 
Ratchet, No. 012. 
Ratchet, Celebrat 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, 





0&5 

Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1, $10.00; 

Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00........3315 
Twist Drills— 

DOO BOGOR << 5.dcseaw ena TAME % 


Taper and Straight Shank, 
6OE 10 70% 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, # 
2%-in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; 6-in., 





Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits 30 
SL... scasusanedsandeinewacennstel 50 
TT 00e nenien ebneeeedtereiaGseudet 70 


Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12..50 
Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers... .40&10 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet. 35 
GOGH ES BUG ceccccccsceccces 65@65&10 
Mayhew’s Black Handle....... ..-40 
Mavhew’s Monarch............ 40 
Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and 21....25&10 
Millers Falls, Nos, 11, 12, 41, 42..15&10 
Smith & Hemenway Co., Never 
turn, 66% Elmora, 69%; Star, 





30&10 
Swan’s: 
Nos, 7565 to 7568, 50%; No. 7540, 
10&10 


E ave Trough, Galvanized— 


Charcoal. 
Territory...Gal. Steel. Tron 
Northeastern . 75&1045% 608 20% 
Eastern..... 80F214% 604207, 
Pittsburgh . .80&20 65410 
Central .. .80€MWEMNh2Y%% 65410 
Vorthwestern.80&10410% 65410 


Western 804 10% 
Tennessee 895 7 60k 1045 
Southern .... 80% GOES Y, 
Southwestern .75&1042%% 60457, 
Terms.—2% for cash. 
generally delivered. 
Note.—Lower prices are made in some 
sections, 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all territories: 
Galv. Steel and Galw. C. 1. 
Standard Gauge.... .85@8ié10% 


604 1045 


Factory shipmeets 


CM Pi wcaceeemadsaann wt 50 
No, a ahsx Saitek Gaia ooo atarae? 
PS A Mee er ene 10, 


Elbows, Stove Pipe— 


Edwards, Standard Blue....40&10&10 
Edwards, Royal Blue........ 40&10&10 
Reeves, Dover, one piece........ 40&10 


Emery, Turkish— 


,to 54to 


46: 220: Flour 
Kegs ......10.5 ¢ 5% 346 
% Kegs.....1b. 54¢ 5%¢ F%4e 
Y% Kegs.....lb. 5o¢ 6 ¢ , ¢ 
10-1b. cans, 
10 in case... .64%4¢ 7 ¢ 6 4 


10-lb. cans, less 
re 10 ¢ 0 ¢  . 
Less auantity..10 &@& 10 4 Ss ¢ 
NOTE.—In lots 1 to 8 tons a discount of 
10% is given. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice — 
—See Squeezers, Leon. 


eee er 





Suber 


‘f 


St fee 





ewe 
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F estoncra, Blind— 

Zimrerm: SS eee sana -- -50&10% 
valling’s ...... 


G pson’s Patent... 
Cord and Weight-.. 








Byes and Titan.......0.c.-ceccccccess 4 
Corrugated— a 
Acme Corrugated rasteners,........ 10% 
Faucets— : 
Cork Timed.......2+% 504 10@ 60% 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined, 
HU LU 70% 
Red Cedar....... 4065 @ 0k 1045% 
Petroleum ...06+- 200% We 10@75% 
B. & L. B. Co.: =. 
Metal Key......cscccecsseccencees 60&107. 
s. iseeaerenrones 60 
OC 
John Sommer’ s Peerless ay Key.. “08 


John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key.......- 
John Sommer's Victor Mtl. ces: sia10% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. 60% 
John Sommer's Diamond Lock. ...... 40% 
John Sommer’s I.X.L, Cork Lined.. “50% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined. 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cnt Lined. 60% 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined...60/% 
John Som-wer’s No or Cedar...-504 
John Sommer's Perfection, Cedar.... 


Self Measurin 
Enterprise, “doz. .08..c0000 men 
Lave’s, # doz. $36.00...........- 04 


National Measuring, # doz. $36. fale’ 
Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— Domestic— 


List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands....... eenee 
Standard Frands. 75k 10 @ 80% 
Lower Grade... 15616610 @ 80410% 


Imported— 
Stubs’ oman Stubs’ list, July 
25, ° OF. occ ccc cc ee 88 13Q@N% 


lees Fire Door— 
Allith Underwriters’ Approved...... 50% 
Michards Mig. Co.: 

Universal, No. 103; Special, Nes 


104 ..ccce consnggconenpcecoccececoes 75 
Fusible ‘Links, No. Lassen > 50% 
Expansion Bolts, Noe i072 2c eae 

Grindstone— 
Net Sees 
PO 6-66 seen 15 17 19 21 
Per doz.....$3.60 3.85 4.15 i 
Pr, & & W. Co gpecbspeveccenssowes Yo 
Keading Hardware Co........+++++ +00 60% 

Fodder Squegezers— 

See Compressors. 

Forks— 


NOUTE.—- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 






using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 

lowa Dig-Ezy Potato. 60& 107% 
Victor, Hay..... os é 
Victor, Manure 9 /o 
Victor, Header. 6% 
Champion, Hay.. 8 


BRAG. cco ccoccocseveseooed 
Columbia, Manure. 
Columbia, wen 
qewbere Wood Barley.....-- asenenal 
Potato Digger.. Sosens -- azo 
AcEre Hay.......-cccccccccccccceess 60420 
Acme Manure, 4 tine..........60&10&57 





Dakota Header....... bcococooe ARES 
Jackson Steel Barley......... 2260202 
omens ON ON 659 





& C. Favorite Wood Bariey......40 
Platte: —See Sp.._:. 


Frames— Wood Saw— 
White, Sgt Bar, per doz.7 ¢ 
Red, 8’g’t Bar, per doz..81. 1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1. 1.50 


Freezers, ice Cream— 
ek: sesacce £ 8 4 6 
Each - - $1.25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 

Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
BOM .cccccsccscccscste 
Cotton TT ren 


Taped... 3.65 
Taped.. 5.40 
Taped... §.15 


Waterproof Sgl. 
Waterproof Dbl. 
Waterproof Tpl. 


GC snesteokiense and Oil— 

Stebbins’ Pattern. ... . .80@s0<5% 
Gauges— 

Uarking, Mortise, éc..50@50410% 


Chapin-stephens Co. 
Marking, Mortise, ‘ie hilt 50&504&10% 
Disston’s Marking, Mortise, &c..67%% 


10424%4% 






Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s - RG 

Wire. Moree’s........... oa 

Wha, P., 8. & W. @o............ sae 
Gimlets— Single Cut— 


Numbered aseort- 

ments, per gro. 

Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; @. $2.80 

Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00: 2. $4.80 
Nail, Wood Handled, No. of 

$2.30 $2.60 


Spike, Wood Handled, No. x 
$5.90: 2. $4.60 
Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 65@65& 10°, 

Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Rruah. 


254 10@50% 
EIT. Schevasace pp enduncepeemeaeecnne ey 


Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade. ...gro.$6.00@6.50 

Dixon’s Everlasting, 10-Ib pails, ea. 
8¢; in boxes, # doz., 1 wh, $1.20; 
2 b $2.00 


ey OE Gis icdscancvecaccncsaes 5% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. Co.......... «++ -33%@33%&10% 

Grinders— 


Royal Mfg. Co.: 
Alundum Grinding Machines, oot. 
o= 01, $175; 1A, §2.50; * 


Alundum Sickle Grinders, each, 
Nos. 20, $5.00; 20A, $6,00; 20A s 
Combined, $6. 50. Sekerenanbesen tl % 
Alundum Disc i 
$2.50 


Grindstones— 


Pike Mfg. Co.: : 
Improved Family Grindstones, # 
inch, #@ doz., $2. 33% % 
Richards Mfg. Co., Eli and Cycle, 
Ball Bearing, mounted badneppsnenetl 40% 


y 


Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips...........40&10&2% 


H alters and Ties— 


oe ¢ SS - -COL5@60E10% 
Bridgeport Chain Co 
Triumph Coil and ee: .35&2%2. 410% 
Brown Coil and Halters...45@50&5/ 
Brown Cow Ties...... 508 5@50K 1045 lo 
Brown Tie Outs......... T0&10@75&5 % 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Web 






Jute Rope......... OR - 6 
Sisal Rope....... speconbebenhannseset 4 
Cotton RKope.. enoneseesnces "45% 
Hemp Rope.......cecccccccccccccees 45% 


Oneida Community: 
Am. Coil and Halters. +++. 40@40&5%, 
Am. Cow TieS.....ccccccccccces 5@50 % 
Niagara Coil and Haiters. "45@50&5 % 
Niagara Cow Ties.... -45&5@50&1085% 


Hammers- 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller's Machinists’. ..55410@55&10&5% 
Heller’s Farriers’....... 40&5@40& 105%, 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.: 

Crucible Steel 
PORTUS ccsccessese 
Riveting ........ 
Machinists’ ..... 
Blacksmiths’ 
Fayette R. Plumb: ; 
BM,  eeiiiasatocnesel 40&2'42@40&12% 


Eng. and B, S. Hand.50&W&5@ 6045 % 
Machinists’ Hammers....... 60@60&10 
Rivet and Tinners’.40&742@40&12'2&5 %, 


Heavy Hammers and 





° 


Sledges— 
Under 8 1b., per ib., oe - -80€10% 
3 to 5 Ib., per Ib., we. - 804£10% 
Over 5 b., per 1d., ‘abe 


Over 5 ib., per 1b., soe. 80L10410% 
Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 
Awe, Pick, &c... .60&10@60£ 1065 % 
Hoe, Rake, dc........ eee 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, éc.: 
Tong Handles. ...ccccces : KZ 
eer 40% 


Atkins’ 
Champion 
Disston’s 
Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger, assorted. ..gro.383.00@$3.50 
Dred Bl... .ssas gro .$1.65@$1.75 





Chisel Handles, Asa’d, per gro.: 


Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2. 0@ 
$2.65 ; Hickory. . $2.15@2.40 
Socket’ Firming, Apple, $1.75@ 
$1.95; Hickory... .$1.60@$1.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted.....gro. $1.80@$1.49 
liammer, Hatchet, éc. 
60k 10@ 604 10485 % 
Hand Saw, 


Varnished, doz. 
80485¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz..80¢; Fore, doz. .45¢. 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Carving Tool -30@30& 10% 
Chisel ...... 





Screw Driver.. :30@30& 10°, 
Millers Falls Adi. and Ratchet Anger 
NS peer Ds 15&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity me Hi. ue 
gro 1, 
J. L. Osgood: 


Indestructible File and Tool. # 


Hammer, ‘9 doz.. 
14 in., $2.00; 
in., $2.50; 20 in.. $2.70; 22 in. 


$3.00; 24 in., $3. 30; 26 in., $3. 50; 
30 in., $3.80. 
Sledge, # doz., oval, 30 in., 


$3.80; octagon, 30 in., $3.80; 
oval, 36 in., $4.00; octagon, 


36 in., $4.00, Py 
Axe. @ doz.. 28 to 34 in., $5.60; 
36 in.. $5.80, 
Adze, # doz., 36 in., $5.80; 36 
in., $7.80, 


Pick. ® doz... R. R.. 
$8.00; coal, 34 in., $5.80 


36 in., 


Hatchet, ® doz.) 12 to 14 im, 
$2.00. 
Hangers— 


NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are qen- 
ST en without — 
n rlor r Hangers double set 
with track, dc. peer 
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Allith Mfg. Co. 
Reliable, Nos, 1 and 2; Allich, No, 
3; Allith Adjustable, No. 6; Me- 
Hable Parlor D00P............s0s« 0% 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 


Damen 








PEAIOR cc ccsaesce -7%. 
Oscillating ..... 25% 
ee one 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. o$ 
Baggage Car Door.............- 50°, 
Elevator ..... sneneeese my 4 
I cctatabecabenuess me 4 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 
Ds MM Sc uksaecadvesiad 60&21% | 
Roller Bearing............. T0&2%% | 


Griffin Mfg. Co.: | 
Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00..60&10% | 


Roller Bearing, No, 11, $15,00, 
60&10% 
Roller Bearing. Ex, By.. No. .| 
22, GIBD. ...crvcccecceccees 60&10% 
Bull a SPEOD. ..cccvcccccess 70% 


Lane Bros. €o.: . 
Parlor, Ball Bearing, $1.00; 
Standard, $3.15; No. 105, $2.85; 
New Model, $2.80; New Cham- 


I EARS: $2.25 
Barn Door, Standard...... 60&10% 
SEU oc vecdctaccsvensensd net $6.08 
Covered ..ccccccce kewnenestene 60&5% 
Special ...... poeesestsenesecs 70&5%, 

Lawrence Bros.: 
BGVERCE occvgcessecccsescecs .55&10% 
Cleveland sa 





Clipper, No, 
CROWN § sescsccces 
Cyclone, No. 
Tandem, No, 
New York 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 

Roller Bearing, Nos. 1 and 2 10% 
AMti-FPACRION § ccccccccsccscccncs 609 fo 
Hinged Hangers, King Charm.60% 


Richards Mfg. Co 
48, 147, soi 


Extra a often given. 


Hangers, Nos, 47, 


Pioneer Wood Track, No. 3..§2. 25 
Roller B’r’g St’ 1 Track No. 3 $2.20 
Roller B’r’g St’ Track No. 13,$2.50 
Roller B'r'g, Nos, 39, 41, 43, 
T0&742% 
Hero, Adj. Track No, 19..50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No, 16......... 50&10% 
Seal, Steel Track No, 8..... $2.25 | 
Auto Adj. Track No. 22. =e 
— ie bd No. 17, $1.23; F 


45, Ko. Bh aos s me 


Tandem No. 44..2% and 3 60.4 10% 
Place. Adjustable Track No. 
132 1&5 % 





Royal. Adjustable Track No. 

ROMER no cen nee etya 6 icde ee 50&10% 
Ives’ Wood Track No, 1...... $2.25 
Trolley = D. No, 20..... 504% 10% 


Trolley B. D. No, 24, $1.30; No 
27, $1.40; No. 28 $1.60 


Roller Bearings, Nos. 37, 38, 39, 
41, 43. 44, Sizes 1 and 2. 10&7%% 
Anti- friction, No. 42; No. 44, 
sizes 2% OE Bi csacascccesd 60% 
Hinged Tandem No. 48... 6245, 
Folding Door B. B. Swivel No. 
40Y 


Taylor & Boggis "F’y Co.'s Kid- 
der’s Roller Bearing. 50154 1hae5 % J 


tee eeeeceees . 


Myers’ Stayon MHangers............. 60% 
Hangers— Garment— 

Pullman Trouser, # gro., No, 1, 
$9.00; No. 4, $24.00; No. 5, $16.50; 


No. 8, Black Enamel, $7.50; No. 10, 
$21.00; No. 12, $8.00; No, 15, Rods, 
$9.00; No, 18, Loops banicepanesnas $10.00 


Victor Folding............... # gro. $9.60 


Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 
ROS . cncecendcoonstesigdcsceveseniocced $4.50 


Joist and Timber— 
Ret Bens OO isdcissccéccotescivcds MIX 
Hasps— 


Griffin’s Security Ha 
McKinney’s Perfect 


Hatchets— 


Regular list, oe oe. JOLLY 
Second quality. "5065 — 


Heaters, Ca ttn 


Cork, No. 5. $1.75: No. 5B. $2.00: No. 
2 = No. 3D. $2.75; 5° TD, $3.00: 
, 0 


bowelccauieae 50&10% 
asp, # doz. 09 


$3.25: No. 1,’ $3.50....'..... 3% 
Clark Coal’ ® doz., $0.75......0..00.. 20% 
Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges 


Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Niagara ; » Cleve 0: P.: 
— 8 Tip; “a. 3 


Doz. pair.... 80. 7% 41. 35 2. 5 
Mortise Shutter: 
I. & P., O. 8., Acme, €c.) 
are 1 ™m 2 22% 
Doz. pair.....$0.70 .65 .60 .55 


Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf- 
e.)s 


jalo, 
RG ors acces din ase ™ 2 
Doz. pair. 0. 70 «65 «6.60 
North's peheiatin Blind Fixtures, 
No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for 
Ss AEDS pnbawisdevdepenenes shine 10% 
Charles Parker Co.............0.. 70@75% 


Parker Wire Goods Co.: 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic anne 
Eb ons caida GRORG bate ineareee inet DY, 
Hale’s Blind Awning Hinges. No. 
110, for wood, $9.00; No. 111, fer 
brick. $9.00 _ 
RN © CROING wane cccséncncecen« 60° 
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Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hing 
No, 164742, # doz, sets, witho. 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

= ei ey Se 75K 
moms, LH & POPC ..«...002.... 
Queen City Reversible............ 7 
ea Noiseless, Nos. 60 





No. 3 7 
Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos 
BME Micsgeaekihetensaeennenre TO0K10A 
Shepard's Double Locking...... 
Champion Gravity Locking.....754 
NEE Gaccctcabarrdbsundied eons T3& 
BIA so auwis sd 4d taka aeeelinen ce { 
W. H. Co.'s Mortise Gravity |. 
OE. UM, cua case wecaachsewdecd M& 


Gate Hinges- 
Comes 8 or Shepard’ pe, sets: 


“ene se 2 8 
Hinges with L’t’chs. se. 00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only....... 1.40 2.05 3.80 


Latches only...... .70 .70 .35 


New England: 
With Latch.....doz. ...@$2 00 
Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.6) 


Reversible Self-Closing: 
With Latch......doz. ...@$1.25 
Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.8i 
Western: 
With Latch..........d0z. $1.75 
Without Latch.......doz. $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only o1 Latches 
only, Nos. BSE ME, Picarstedisdseies cunt Oh 


Pivot Hinges— 
eS ee 40% 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matchless......... 50% 

Spring Hinges— 


Holdback, Cast Iron... .$6.75 @8?.00 
Non-loldback,Cast Tronsé. s0as6. 35 


J. Bardsley: 
Bardsley's Non-Checking Mor 
tise Floor Hinges............ 40°% 


Bardsley’s Patent Checking.33%°% 
Bommer Bros. : 

Bommer Ball Bearing Floor. 7" 
Bommer Spring Hinges....... 
No, 999 Wrot, Steel Hold Back. 


# gr. $9.00 

Chicago Spring Butt Co. 
Chicago Spring Hinges. peobh a 3% 
Tripie End Spring Hinges... .50%, 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor. .50°, 





Clover Leaf and Acorn, gro. 
lots, $5.10; % gro, lots...... $6.00 
ee eee ou % 
Floor Spring Hinges........ 65&10°, 
Matchless... .30% 


Garden City Engine House....25°, | ¥ 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... BY) 
Columbian Hardware Co.: ~ 
Acme, Wrought Steel g 
BEES, TERE. coc cccesscves ¥ v 
RIN a2 ooo gh hos ca cans A 30% 14 
Columbia, # gr., No. 14, $9.00; | L 
No, 18, $25.00 | © 

Columbia, Adj., No, 7, ® gr. $12.00 x 
Columbian eee 60&10% | S 
en ee Fe Sey: 30% \ 8 
te 


Lawson Mfg. Co.. 

Richards Mig. Co. : 

Su aoe Double Acting Floor 
40°, 


Shelby Gorina Hinge Co 
a > eye All Steel Holaback 
creen Door........... . $9.00 
oo Ball ? 


Ball Bearing Door............ 
No. 777, a Steel Hoo 


RES nish ss cucncssasane i 
Standard Mie, Co.: 
Champion Double Acting Door 


1% often 


1 


Extra 


SN Ss thos cvcukepeaee 25&10&10°%, 
Standard Double Acting Floor 
NS aise 5 acinnie signee bie 25&10&10°, 


Superior Spring Hinge Co.: 
uperior Floor Hinges...... 33%% J 


Wrought Iron Hinzes-— 


— and T Hinges, éc., list 
ecember 20, 1904: 

Light Strap Hinges.. 50€ 10% ] 
Heavy Strap Hinges. 60457 
Light T Hinges.......50% | 
Heavy T Hinges.. 09 \ 
Ertra Hvy. 7 Hinges. 50d 10% | 
Hinge Hasps..... -. 38% 

Cor. Heavy Strap.. “bode 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T.. 50k10% - 


{ 6 to 12 in. Ib. 3\¢ 
L.¢ 


A 
2: 


104714 


Extra 


Screw Hook 


and strap. 14 to 20 in. .1b.. 


22 10 36 in. 1b 3 ¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 

% to 1 MCR. +. +++ +000, 1D. 6HE 
ge. Sa es ite 
GE bn Vals acin as «+ LD. BE 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .3042° 


Hods— Coal— 

M’f’gr’s list, price per mer 

Inch ......1 16° 17 - 
Galv. Open.. .$35 $89 $42 6 < 
Jap. Open.... 3 2 St Ss } 


Galv, Funnel. 48 48 5@ 5A | 
Jap. Funncl.. 33 S$ 59 43) 


Masons’ Etc. 
Cleveland Wire Spring t‘o. 
Steel Rrick, No. 162..... 
Steel Mortar, No. 158... 


Hoes— Eye— 


Scovil and Oval Pattern..... 
604 1060 104 10 
Grub, list Feb. 28. 1 


a: ESS eee 272 
Am: Fork & Hoe Co. (Scovil re 
WIRD 4 aathccccecsetcas cenbarnaeanded 
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Handled— 





VOTE. — we are se tng | citi | 
the list of September 1, 194, but ; 
‘y jobbers are still using ‘list of Au-| Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20G25 % 
1899, or selling at net prices, Kname led and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
k's Weeding, No, 1,$2,00; No, 2,$2.50 Hollow. 
ir Double Bit........... . 20 Knives— 









. Madison Cotton Hoe... .70&1U&1U;, 
- ee Cresceut Cultivator Hoe, 
t seeeee 


70810 % 
at sdison "Mattock Hoes: , 
Regular Wotan bekesdaeae 8 doz. 40&5% 





IIOP SiZS....crcrccoes a 5; ot $4.00 
i som. Sprouting oe, doz., 
i oe " - 60810 % 
Me n Dixie Tobacco Hoe...... 
Madiso ; fier. itty 
‘retsinger’s on AS cccsccccces 7 he 
Va = 45107, 
e Cc. Se eOonsiceccececesces 75&2%, vA 
. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe........ $3.40 
B. e 6% in... paabacdgatisasesedceu $3.50 
‘me Wedding......... # doz., net, $4. 35 


w. &C. L’ colon Shuffle Hoe, doz. $5.25 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 





Holders— Bit-— 
Angular, @ doz. $24.00.........++. 45&10% 
Door— 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass and | 
BIODZE  cecceeercecceceeeseereereeenes 
Empire oreeseeseeoses 
Pullman coscceccesereeessceeesssecesees a 


Ever- 
ready, 40%; jo 118, 119, Sure | 
GIP ceeeceeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeeens 50 


SupePiO“r «---seeececesceccecceccsecces 33% % 
File and Tool— 


Richards Mfg. Co.: No, 117, 


and_ File 


hole ib Holders 
Nicholson lle 33%@40% 


Handles «.+--+seeeeeeeeeeeeee * 
Fruit Jar— 


Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, ® gross, 
$10.80; BP OZ... .cceeeeeeeeeeeeeee «$1.25 


Trace and Rein— 


Foensst Double Trace Holder, # dots 


oak Rein Holder, # doz. pairs..$1.25 
Hones—Razor— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Belgian and Swaty, 





50°65 GOTMAN.....ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 338% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading.......++++. woo DZ 
Clothes Line, Reading List..........40% 
Coat and Hat, Keading......... 45&20 7, 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville...... 0&5 % 
Harness, Reading List........++++++..40% 
Wire— - 
Rald. o4.c'seierr ane ween ss B07 
Wire ° é H. Hooks....+++- 80% 
Bri vier Metal Clasp Wire, Coat and 
Hat, 70&10% ; Comnne iene getie am ee 


Col mbian Hdw, Co, 
Parker Wire Goods ong Ming. i0e10% 


\ ds C 
Wire Goommel0%; Chief, 70%; Crown, 


75%; Czar, 65%; V Brace, 757%; 
Czar Harness, 50&10%. 


Wrought Iron— 


Bow, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 ‘in., $2.50 
Cotton .<scctes . doz. $1.05@$1.25 


Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 

See Wrought Gooda 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, ‘Light, doz., 36. 20; Medium, 

$6.75 ; Heavy, $7.65 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$3.00 
Grass, common grades, all sizes, 
per GON: Ssecccceeees 006 ¢ see 
Whiffletrees ......2..-ld.5%@6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 
BrGG 2 6cccccencc es MQMENT 
Malleable Iron..... : 10706 10% 
© reas Mfg. Co. Gate and Souttle 


Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks. 


doz, $3.25 net 
Turner & Stanton Co, Cup and 
SOM: . a: vacassensoten hea 80&10% 


Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 

Horseshoes-— 
See Shoes, Horses. 


Hose, Rubber-- 
Gorden Hose, ee? 


Compe tition ... on “ 
8 ply Guaranteed. — > 
j-ply Guaranteed.....ft.1 a 
C utton Garden, %-in. = + ht mg 
Low GrGG vc asc 6s ft. 8@ 9¢ 
Fair Quality.........ft.1@u¢ 
Sentilles Sad— 
From § to 10...... a 
BR. B. Sad Irons...... “1d. nists 


Jirs. Potts’, centa per set: 
Nos. 50 55 60 65 
Jap’d Tops....83 80 93 91 
Tin’d Tops....88 85 98 95 
Vow England "Pressing. 10.3% @4¢ 


; Bar and Corner— 
Richards Mfg. Co., Bar, 


608&10% : 
UGUNGE odub siesta bs eicaniavicanWdesd 60% 
Pinking— 

Pinking Irone..... . - ++. -@0z.00¢ 


Irons, Soldering 
See Copvers. 


Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Auto -0&2Y, ; Steel, ex 


Lockport seeccccccess 
Lane’s Steel suas’? 


Orr eee ee eee cere eee eee 


Richards’ Tiger Steel, No. 130.. -— 
Smith & Hemenway (o.’s.......... 


Ladder— 
Richards Mfg, Co., Ladder Jacks. .50°% 





Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 





Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c...... 30% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.....60% 
Corn— 

Columbian Cutlery Co,, Wilcut 
Brand Knives and Hooks......... = 


Withington Acine, z doz., $2.65 
ent, $2.75; ‘Yi errated, 2.20; 
Serrated, $2.10 ankee No. 1, §1. 
Yankee No. 2, $1.15. 


seein. 
Standard List....... 80L10@—% 
Cc, E, Jennings & Co., Nos, 45, 46, 
2&7 2 b 
Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41, 42, 
6623&742 
PNT! Kuen ducddubskaaeneesuesede C6107 
WESROUR « coccccccess Ccccccccccccccesss 164% %, 
Be, Oe Be Oe WR ivkcccwcscncs 20&5@25% 


Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Edge, per doz.$5.50@35.75 


lwan’s Sickle Edge peaeesees doz. $9.50 
Iwan’s Serrated..... naserened doz. $10.00 
Miscellaneous— 


Farrier®’ ....0+0+-d0Z.$8.60@8.55 
Wostenholm’s ..........@ doz. $3.00@3.25 
Knobs— 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber Tip.....gr0.$1.25@$1.40 
Carriage, Jap., ali sizes...... 
gro. 40@45¢ 
Door, Mineral... . doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d.....doz. 70@75¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. * doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’ s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


ania Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 


Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable.......... 50% 
DO MR cuvcckvecncktdstecaccadcaese 25% 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders... .50% 
Kichards Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Noiseless, No, 112.......50% 
Ciimax Shelf, No, 113......... coos ay 
Trolley, No. 109..... peencecssescesed 50% 
Ladies, Melting— 
L, & G. Mfg. Co, (low list)......20% 
Oi Oe Uindialatidhcurumaneces 40&10% 
SNE, Grchccuavuadin conthoccdsanenene 60% 


Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0.....d0z.$4.35@4.50 
Side Lift, No. 0....do0z.$4.60@4.75 
Hinge Globe, No. °. re 
Other Styles. - 4040410 % 

Bull’s Eye Police— 
ere ee $4.25@4.50 


tateee— Thumb— 


Roggin’s Latches, with screw.. 
doz. 35@40¢ 


Door— 
Allith Mfg, Co., Reliable and Alle- 
gator, 50%; Reliable Cold Storage, 50% 
Cfouk & Carrier Mfg, Co., No. 101, 


"® doz. $2/90 
— Bull — *Heary, ze, 


Leaders, thn die 


Small... -doz. 50¢; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Cotton, 45%; Hemp, 45%; Jute, 35%; 
Sisal, 20%. 


Leathers, Pump— 


See Pumps— 
Lifters, Transom— 
ie ccssctace ca seibpidimeninassa cee 
Lines— 


W*~- Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
100 ,vet........$2.50 2.25 2.00 
Te FOGG cccccscthle 21.90 145 
Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to3. 23 
Solid Braided Masons’........ 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, pn . " 
$6.00; No. 1, $6.50; No, 2, $7.00 ; No. 
3, $7.50. 









Pg 

Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord, &c. 
White Cotton, ‘No. 3%, $1.50; No. 4, 
$2.00; No. 4%, ” $2.50; Colors, No. 3%, 
$1.75; No, 4, $2.25; No. 4%, $2.75; 
Linen No. 3%, $2.50; No. 4, $3.50; 
No. 44%, $4.50 20 
Tent and Aweit. Lines: No. 5, 
White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, | 
ME? sui xaheiecebimathaun bialtaetie aaa 
Clothes sane. White Cotton: 50 t,, 
¥. 75; es, 70 ft., $3.75: 75 

gn; mf “$4.5; 0 ft., $4.75: 
ies’ a. c 


Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ ond 
Goce tecdéaks caves 0% 
Clothes Lines. White Cotton..... 04 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen....20% 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locke.......... 8314 % 
Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 


NOTE.—Net a 
Po € ces are very often made 


oo 


Keading a iis caseucnsaves 40% 
es SS eee: 10% 
Padlocks— 

R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrougnt Steel and 
BN Vuakwodirionaididbakeeenseosad 75&19% 
Sash, &c.— 


Ives’ Patent: 

Bronze and Brass, 55&5%; Crescent, 
60%; Iron, 60%; Window Ventilat- 
ing, 40&20%: Robinson Pat. Venti- 
lating Sash Lock. 33% % 

Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. .25% 
Reading Sash Locks.................. 0% 
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i bathineerwie- 


Com, Upr't, without Augers. 
$2.00042.25 | 
Com, Angl’r, without Auyers, 
$2.25@2.50 
Swan's Tmproved...........cccces- 408107, 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4......... 25&7% 2 /e 
Millers’ Kalls....... 
Snell’s, Upright. $2.65; Angular. $2.90 
Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand be 
doz. $48.00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 


Moore’s Anti-Friction Chain Hoist.30% 


Moore’s Haud Hoist, with Lock 
PN a inGnd deat “cassceeane crouse 20% 
Moore’s Cyclon. High Speed Chain 
IN 9 c0cs000scecsencccesnncsenecees 25% 
Ice Cutting— 
CIR is o:ccenssctncicy Peer: v4 
Washing 
Boss Washi. ceune Co.: Per doz 
OS OS ere $57. 0U 
I icdcacensvenecasacecess $57.00 
Champion Rotary Banner No. 1.$57.00 
Standard Champion No, l........ $50.00 
&tandard Perfection............... $27.00 
Cincinnati Square Western...... $33.00 
Uneeda American, Round....... $33.60 
Mailets— 
MEN ia 'e's 63s ecceee f5k5@50% 
Lignumvite Retna - 45€5@50% 
Tinners’ nneey and Apple- 


wood ..........d0z. 45&5@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 

Swett Iron Works...... iddecasenecsele 
Mats, Door— 


Acme Flexible Steel...............- 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list. 50% 


Mattocks— 
See Picks and Mattocks, 


Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co............ + .20@25% 
National list Jan. 1, 1902.......c00.- 30% 
Parker's Columbia and Victoria. .334 

Parker’s Box and Side.......... 50&10 6 
Swift, Lane Bros, Co........+eeeee- 30% 

Motors, Water— 

Divine’s Red Devil..........ccccccses 30%, 
Lippincott’s ......c.sccccccesccseccoes 30% 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—-Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapest, 10-in., $2.00; advance 
1l0¢ for each size. 


Cheap, 10-in., $2.25; advance 15@ 
20¢ for each size, 
Better Grade, 1v-in., $3.00;  ad- 


vance 2¢ for each size. 

12 14 «16 18-in 
High Grade. .. .$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 
CeRMMORER a cccccccscccccccccccovcsees 7 
Great American - 
Great American Ball B’r’g, oe 
Quaker City.... 
PORMAVIVOMER ceciccdcccecscvsesss 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball 











Pennsylvania Golf. 
Pennsylvania Horse 
Pennsylvania Pony. 


Granite State: 7 
Style A, Low Wheel.............. 70% 
Style B, Low Wheel.............. 70% 
Style C, High Wheel, spcl, a. 

70&10 
Style D, High Wheel, spcl, list..70 

Philadelphia: 

Styles M., S., C., K., T....70&10&5% 
Style A, all Steel........... 60K 10K5 7, 


Style E, High Wheel........ TUK 1UK5 7 


Drexel and Gold Coin, special list.40% 
4085 ’ 





Mig Bak TROT coc vccvscecocccecceecs 50% 


a 


Wire Nails and Brads. Miscel- 
PORGONE cvccccnes 855 @85E10% 


Cut and Wire. See T'rade Keport. 
Hungarian, Finishing, Uphoister- 





ers’ dc. See Tacks. 

Horse— 

7 8S 910 

Anchor 21 20 19 18 ...40&5% 
Coleman .... BBH Lt ......ne 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18 ...40&5% 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16...... 10% 
|. lia epepathe adams pe #8 B%¢ 


Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 
per 1b.9@10¢ 
Picture— 
% 2 &% 38 in, 
Brass H’d.j5 55 60 .70 ..9ro 


Por. Head... 110 1.10 1.10 .. gro 
Upholsters— 
0 ee ee ee 30% 
PRE Hecate cee wsiaweos 306107 
Nippers— 


See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nuts— Blank or Tapped. 
Coid Punched: Of Tiat. 

6+ eg adie~ secu 

pS Sree ie 

Square, 0., 7. 62 BR... .<-bOMe 

Nepages, C., FT. EG Be. cs< 6 30¢ 
Hot Pressed: 

I Se tas toate a nocd nt ae 5 RNG 


DO ce ccdae aKa nces 6.30¢ 





16069 
we 
2 ee base totes cnt 1b., 6l4¢ 
id Wc; Mk 6 wees av wares lb., 6¢ 
MMs W159. 4 64 Wace viers een lb., 5¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum. 2% @8¢ 


Oil Tanks—See /anks, Oil. 


Oilers— 
Steel, Copper Plated... 


Chase or Paragon: 


ccccelie 


Brass and Cupper...... .50&10% 
ME hv 68 ath e650 oe ss 65 10% 
BOUNOGE <6 66 tiecieucs 60k10E10% 


Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos. 
ll, 2 and 13, 20%; Old Pattern, Nos, 
1, 2, 3, 50%. 

Awerican ‘Tube & Stamping Co. : 


Spring Bottom Cans..... ATO 10 

Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60@60&10 % 
Maple City Mfg, Co.: 

Spring Bottom Cans.......70@70&10% 

Railroad Oilers, &c........ 62.4 60&10% 

Openers— Can— Per dvz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .80@3i5¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle... .3Gjye¢ 


Sardine Scissors...... $1.75@ $3.00 


Yankee Can and_ Bottle Opener, 
# doz, net, $0.75; Little Gem, 
Win WNGias bh atecccsccencecsceaes $0.65 


Egg— 
Hartigan Nickel Plate, 
Silver Plate, $4.00, 


Pr echinn~ 


Asbestos Packing. 


#8 doz., $2.00 


Wick and 


Rope, any quantity........ 20¢ 
Rubber— 
(Fair quality ae ) 
Sheet, O. 1.... .11@12¢ 
Sheet, C. O. aren . 11@ 12¢ 
Sheet, iat MEEVEE Ska. 6 K0 <6 /e 0.4 12q@u13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum.........40@45¢ 
BROCE, BOG... «0600 pe avecard a 40@50¢ 
Jenkins’ °96, ® Th, B0¢............... 2% 
Miscellaneous— 
American Pucking,..lb. 7410 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb, 16@25 ¢ 
Italian Packing.. lb. 9@12%4¢ 
PL ae ere re lb. 4@ 4t 
Russia Packing... lb. 8@11 ¢ 
Pails, Water, ‘Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 

Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List........ 6567 Ga70% 
Kkdwards, Royal Blue............ H&7'2% 

Fry— 
Common ase 
i s.@ 4.8 
Per doz. “$0. 75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1. 30 


Retrigeraser, Galva.— 
, re 12 14 1 18 
Ver doz... .$1.75 225 2.80 3.15 


Paper—Bullding Paper 
Asbestos: lb. 
Roll Board or Building Feit, 

§ to 30 lb., per 100 eg. ft. 

2he@se¢ 
Roll Board or Building fett, 
8-82 and \% in., 45 to 60 lb. 
per 100 sq. 
Mill Board, Sheet, 40 e 40 in., 
SEP 16 Fe Meee céc werrer. 3¢ 
Per rott 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 6500 sq. ft. 
Ligh: weight, 25 lbs, to roll 


48Q58¢ 
Medium weight, 80 lba, to russ. 

—- 
Heavy weight, 40%lba. to roll. 

15@78¢ 


-— Water out Sheathing, 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; § ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% sq. 
[t. C0 1B. 80%... . coc cces 855.50 
Red Rope eoofing, 250 aq. c 
eee 1.75 


Tarred Séoer~ 

1 ply (roll 400 eq. ft.), ton. 
$34 00G $38.06 
2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft........ 65¢ 
SN POM BOO OO. Boo accas cs 8s¢ 
Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.) .80¢ 


Sand and Emery— 
Flint Paper and Cloth.s0410@—% 
Garnet Paper and Cloth... .25% 
Emery Paper and Cl’h. 504 10060 % 


Parers— Apple— 
Goodell Co, : 
Family Bay S&‘ate......... # doz, $15.00 
Improved Bay State...... # doz. $36,00 
New Lightning............ # doz. $7,00 
r.. oe. eee # doz. $6.00 
White Mountgin.......... # doz. $5.00 
Bonanza Improved.......... each $7.50 
EEE wc dt ellnwadedcudcends cod each $10.00 
Eureka Improved............ each $20.00 
New Century........ np vmecudd each $20.00 
SN ei cihinsics oacdavvenuads each $25.00 
Livingston Nail Co.: 
ae bidbtetiacedns # doz. $4.00 
BY Gs tkiccacveneaia: # doz, $5.00 
Rocking Table............. # doz. $6.20 
Reading Hardware Co,: 
Advance ........ iikeecgiente # doz. $4.00 
) Ee e<dennenes # doz. $4.00 
SE EE siti iccddbuaeves # doz, $3.25 
BE FO vdeineccedccccss # doz, $6.25 
Potato— 
Saratoga .....sccccceceecesees- BM GOZ. $7.00 
White Monntain..............8 doz, $6.00 
Picks and Mattocks— 
(TAst Jan., 1908.) 
Fee eee TL 108 204 104 10% 
Cronk’s 4 Garden Mattock, 
® doz.. No. 2, $2.60: No. 3. $6.10. 


os 


ee ee 


i 


pete atieeteesteeaclipesteteeen-nentitiaeaheasasnediiesianesdesndiiioees mane 
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Pinking lrons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins, Escutcheon— 


Brass wececeecseces IO@M50EI% 
Iron, list Nov, 11, ’8. .60@60é10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


Standard 2-6 in......60€5@—Z% 

Laetra Heavy, 2-6 in. .70d5@—Z 

Fittinys, Standard and Heavy, 
T0L10 @I75% 


Pipe, Merchant — 
Consumers, Carloads. 


Steel. iron. 
Blk. Gal». Blk. Galv. 
vA ho % % 
%dé% in...65 48 62 $< 
ORs 0 6 ci0 08 66 52 64 50 
ie Sheer nee ce 56 66 54 
3, to 6 in...72 62 70 60 
7 to 12 in....69 b4 67 52 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 


Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, $ 


to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: z 
Firat-clas@ ..ccccccssssers 7% 
Second-class .....0+++0+++WZ 


Pipe, Stove— 
a 68 Joints, 


Edwards’ Nested: Cc. L 
5 in,, Standard Blue.. * $6.25 $7.25 
6 in., Standard Blue.... 6.75 7.75 
7 in., Standard Blue.... 7.75 8.75 
5 in., Royal Blue........ .. 7.00 8.00 
6 a . Royal Blue........ 7.50 8.50 
7 i Royal Blue........ 8.50 9.50 

Ww .~ ling Corrugating Co.’s Nested: 
5 in., Uniform Color. .$6.15 7.15 
6 in., Uniform Color.. 6.65 7.65 
7 in.. Uniform Color.. 7.65 8.65 
Planes and Plane |rons— 

Wood Planes— 

Bench, first qual..... S0G@S0E10% 

Bench, second qual. wawé? 

Molding ....++---+-- ** 25@ ane 10% 

Cosmin: -Stephens Co.: * 
Bench, First Quality Lh webecbbauks 30% 
Bench, Second Quality........-.-- 40% 

Molding and Miscellaueous......- 25% 
Toy and German......---.-+-++++++ =e 
UDICD ccccccccccercccscccccccccccccceess ‘, 
Iron Planes - 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes.........--- weer 
UnDiOD .ccoceccceveees Sboncesecenoseweee te 


Plane Irons— 


Wood Bench Piane Irons, list : 
Dec. 12, "U6.....2-+222e00% 25 & 
Buck Bros pede bbe dbee seen sesseues . 
Chapin- es Co 
UBIOM ..cccrccccceccccccccccsecce 
L ; 





Planters, Corn, Hand— 


Kobler’s Eclipse........-.-.. # doz. $8.00 
Plates— 
On. wires bo bd. ee OR lb. 45@4%e 


Pliers and Nippers - 






Button Pliers... .75&5 @75E10k5% 
Gas Burner, per doz., d in., $1.25 
@ $1.30; 6 in., $1. 45 @ 81.50. 
Gas Pipe. 10 12-in. 
$2. 00 $2. 25 $2.75 $3.50 
Meme MIGMAED. ...0000scccccscesscced B0&5”. 
Cronk a Caria Mfg. Co.: 2 
American Button.............+++-+-- 80% 
Improved Button..........-++-- 75&10 % 
SAIC \ thins ich saeaui nestonntues chen 60% 
No. 80 Linemen’s........c.c.cc.00-s 50% 
ie TORRID. 20.0006 eccnmpcessseess 45% 
Combination and others.......... 3343 % 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
NS ee 408 5@40&10&5% 
ry & & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nip- 


RL ER LIES ARR 
m, Schollhorn Co.: 
Bernard, 35 oF. Elm City, %%; 
Paragon, 50%; Lodi, 55%. 
Swedish Side, Eud and Diagonal Cut- 


ting Pliers.........--.++---s-essee- -- 80% 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co. 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds cg 40% 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 


Plumbs and Levels......... 30@30&10°% 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. .40@40&10% 
Pocket Levels................30@30&10% 
Extension Sights............ 30@30&10°. 
Machinists’ Levels.......... 40@40& 10% 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels. ...60&10°, 
Disston’s Pocket Levels.......... 60&10°% 
Stanley’s Duplex....see..+-eeeeeeeeess 38%, 
Woods’ Extension............- onent 33% % 


Points, Glaziers’— 


Rulk and 1-1b. papera....1%. 9 ¢ 
we. DODMOS Jw soc ss oe . Me 
Sh-O. MIND. s caves cs coe %.10 ¢ 
Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists. . 5g ass, 
BEE ©. Sap enesiindincveidededenes+ossabe 
Polish—Meta!, Etc— 
Prestoline Lianid, No. 1 (% pt.) @ 
doz., $3.00; No. 2 (1 qu.), $9.90. 40% 
Prestoline Paste............--sesc0e0. ex 





THE IRON 


George William Hoffman: 
U. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. 
boxes, A doz. Pe: # gro, $4.50; 
% tb boxes, # doz. sf; 1 D 
boxes. # doz. $2.25. 
U. 8. Liquid, 8 oz. cans, ®@ doz., 


apie rs’ Friend Metal Polish, ® 


doz., $1.75. 
Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 ™ cans, 
# b 10 
Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. cans.. 
# doz. Thé 


Black Jack Paste, % ™ caus, ¥, cr. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste, 5 lb can....each, $0.65 


Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per 
PD ah che Cubkteases cbesivusesentn $6.75 
Joseph Dixon's, ®@ gr. $5.75.......... 10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago...........-.--- # i 82 
ND eucpacewsycocsactenconsd # gr. $2.50 
Gem, BW Ge. G4.GB...ccccccscccsccccess 10% 
EE Pare #% er. $3.50 
gO Se # gr. $3.50 
Veerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. cans.. 
# doz. $1.50 
Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square. .doz.$0.80; gro.$8.75 


1 gt. Round. .doz. $0.90 5 gro $10.00 
lig qt. Square.dozr.$1.06; gro.$11.00 
2 gt. Square. .doz $1. 25 JV 0.$13.50 


Post Hole and Tree Aut 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 


Posts, Steel— 


el Fence Vosts, each, 5 f%., 42¢; 
6f 46¢; 64 fi., 48¢. 
Steel ‘Hitching PE scscecsacl each §1.30 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 


Roem 3666s uae - 85410 % 
Tinned ......... liiiilisoe102 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
ae eo Ae Ue | 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb... .each 75¢ 
, Sates» n00's +00 05 se aoe 
Rifle, 1-10. ..0cccscc0e CG0h O56 
In keys: 
SOTO,  BOGG. 0000s oe se uweee 
en NEED An sass nen a 60 Se 
King's Semi nen: 
att (2 YO See $6.50 
mag. oS Se Os i 
eae Seg (6% Ib bulk). a 


Case 24 (1 Ib cans bulk).. 
Half case (1 tb cans bulk). “$4. 
KXing’s Smokeless: Shot Gun. Rifle. 












Keg (25 tb bulk)........... $12.00 $15.00 
Half + (12% tb bulk 6.25 17.75 
uarter Keg (6% Ib bulk 25 4.00 


om 
Case 24 (1 tb cans bulk).. 14.00 17.00 
Half case 12 (1 I c. bk).. 7.25 8.75 


Presses— 


Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.............. 20@25 % 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, @ doz., $20.00...... 50% 


Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 
Pullers, Naii-~ 
SID, | ccconnenatinsspavasweonseoneesse 50% 


Miller's Falls, No. 3, #@ doz., $12.00.. 
33% de10% 
Nail Puller, # doz. 


= 1-3 8 No. 1, 
SEEN 05606560600 s00cbenaiehieecedaseatl x 

l’earson No, 1, Cyclone Spike Puller, 
each $30.00 50° 

The Scranton Co, 


Case Lots: 


Oe Oe ee errr $5.50 
ES | eee $5.00 
Smith & Hiemenway Co.: 
TE eae pcchnkehadpcudvaresech 70% 
SEE. deainuiaeied gealeke sion un baannee 50% 
Staple Tullers, Utica and Davi- 
PUL, sha eehephend vonnd hue thn t64aeke ae 60°% 
Pulleys, Single Wheel— 
POS hes haan Me ™ #2 $8 
Awniny or Tackle, 
BOS -Vav ae $0.30 .45 60 1.05 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 
es 2 2 2% 
Hot House, doz....$0.65 .85 1.20 
_.. ee ae Ty my ™ 
Screw, doz....$0.16 .19 .23 .30 
eR. «deus - ™% 8 By 8% 
Side, doz......$0.25 .40 .55 .60 
SED tt as oem s 1% %™ 2 8% 
Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 


Round End, per doz, 1% and 
eer 17Q20¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate 


per doz., 1% and 2 in - 20a2le 
Acme. No. 35..1% in., 19¢; 2 in., 2%e 
American Pulley Co.: 
Wrought Steel American Plain 
UE kbsibebueniind Gacnknnee sic 50& 10% 
Wrought Steel. Eagle...... 17 120¢ 
Top —, Electrically Welded, 
Pe OE Bos. ctidebatacesdccee 19¢ 
Fox-Ali-Steel, Nos. 3 and f, _2 in. 
doz. 50% 


Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. .50% 
Miegnee, No. 2, 1% in., 19¢; 


9 
m le ¢ 
<n “96 Trov..1&% in., 144%¢: a in. 16% ¢ 
Star, No, 26. 1% in., 19¢;'2 in,, 2%¢ 
Tackle Blocks— See Blocks. 


Pumps— 

ED SS rts Da eee lee 60 
Pitcher Spout. et 
Wood Pumps, Tubing oo es. 50%, 
Barnes Dbl, Acting (low list)....40&5 
Rarnes Pitcher Spout............ 5& 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm No 

B. & L. Rlock Co.............. $16.00 
Daisy Spray ig Laheenanell # doz, $6.50 
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Flint & Walling’s. hives seen Hand., 
(low list)........ 
L oe t & Walling’ 8 F ast. Mail iow 


F int & Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher. 


75&109 

National Spartans se Co.. Measur” 
ing, Nos. 2, $6.00; 3, $5.50........ i 
Myers’ Pumps i CMatS sucess’ 40.&5 % 
Myers’ Power Pumps.............+ 4045 
Myers’ Spray Pumips............... 40&5 5, 


Pump Leathers— 


Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per | 


gro.: 

WO és. c08 1 2 3 4 

$5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 | 

Cup Leathers—Per 100: { 

Inch....2% 3 3% 4 | 

$5.00 7.00 9.00 1 oo J 
Punches— 


Saddiers’ or Drive, good...... 
doz. 50@75¢ 

Spring, single tube, good qual- 
5 ete are esse $1.75 
Revolving (4 tubes)... .doz. $3.50 


semis & Call Co.’s Cast St’l Drive.507 
Morrill’s M seen 1AA, 14, 1B, 1C,. 


2 





Sit, SDs ts punch sabeedusaanasoeses 4 50% 
ake 1 die, each $5.00. -- 50% 
Niagara Hollow Punches. ...sc+++e-++ 40, 
Niagara Solid Punches....... ooo D010 % 
Wm, Schollhorn Co.: ; 
Belt and ‘Ticket, Bernard, 35%; 
Paragon, 50 SARs nokshnknnnsae 55% 
Tinners’ Hollow, Pe 5S. he W. Co..40% 
Vinners’ Solid, P. W. Co., # 
GOs, SLE. ncccccccccceccoccevscesesed 40% 





Rai I—Barn Door, &c.— 


Sliding Door, Painted Iron.. 






214,G2% ¢ 
Sliding Door, “— Brass, 
Ti, in., $0,, BBC. ..+0% . x 
Allith Mfg. “he : See Hanger 
TEE io ntvncnucceucsucscnnssesecevess 50% 
Cronk’s: 
Double Braced Steel Rail..# ft. 34¢ 
Ee. tis aes He none Kanek¥sesescb cod $3.12 


Griffin's: 
xxx, #@ 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.25; 
1% x 3-16 in,, $3.75. 
Hinged Hanger, @ iv0 ft., 1 x 3-16 
in., $3.50; 1% x 3-16 in., $4.00, 





Lane's: 
Hinged Track, @# 100 ft. ... - $3. 45 
oo. XK. T.. F 100 ft., 1 in., 3.0 : 
in,, $3. 45; 1% in,, $4.00. 
Standard, iw Diinciseanee # 100 ft. $4.00 
Lasse. Bros 
1 x 3-16 in. ‘i 100 ft., $7.50; shir x 


SN WAG ER iseiedssaesiccad & 742% 


McKinney's: 
Hinged Hanger Track, # ft., 1l¢, 


6045 % 

ee ee 55KT! 2 

Myers’ Stayon Track.............. 6U&5°, 
Richards’ Mfg. Co.: 

Common, 1 x 3-6 in., $3.00; 1% x 


3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3.50. 
Special Hinged Gouge Kail.. 
Lag Screw Rail, No, 65 he 
Gauge roliey Track, # ft.. No. 31. 
, 9¢3 No. 32, l4¢; ‘No. 33, 2¢. 


& 
Nos. 61, $3.00; 62, $3.25; 63, $3.50; 64, 
253 46, $3.50; 49, No. 1, 
$3.25; 49, No, 2, $3.50. 


.60&10% 
50 





Rakes— 


NOTE.—NMany 
at net prices, 
Fort Madiso:. Red mead Lawn....$3.25 
Fort Madison “ive Head Lawn... .§2.70 
Cronk’s: 

Steel Garden: Champion, 75%; 

Ideal, 80%; Victor............ 80425 °; 


7o0da are sold 


Queen City Lawn, # doz., 20 tacn, 
RE, MR cn cuducwitnn Occenicel net 
Anticlog Lawn, STE, ai tens od $1.00 
Malleable Garden POK10% 
Ideal Steel Garden, # doz., 12 teeth, 
$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $0. soscantl g0° 


Kohler’s: 


Lawn ——. 20-tooth....# doz, $3.15 


Lawn ween, 24-tooth....2 doz. $3.25 
Paragon, 20-tooth.......... # doz, $2.70 
Paragon, 24-tooth.......... # doz, $2.75 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth....# doz. $2.40 

Malleable Garden, li-tooth, # doz. 
$2. 00@2. 25 

Rasps, Horse— 

err ey aT rae 73% 


Heller Bros.’.. TOK TIONS % 
Liveright Bros.’ ‘Gold Medal. 70&10@75 °% 
McCaffrey’s American Standard, 


F 60K 10&5% 
er 70&10@75% 
See also Files. 
Razors— 
RE NIE <aisnan 0565 saectinn binbael 60% 
Fox Razors. # doz., No. 42. 938.00: ft 
No, 44, $20.00; No. 82, Platina 2: 
$25.00. ] 
SE PGs badnc yeh saeguaespuspaneane .65° 
Reels, Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
M6,.Q06,A6.B6 M 9%. M 16, 
Q ‘16. A 16, B 16, 4008. Rubber. 
Populo, Nickeled Populo.. 20° 
Aluminum German Bilv., Bronze 25. 


1240 N, 124 N 
3001 N, 06 N. 6 RM 
4 N. 6 PN, aN 2 PN 





2904 P., 33% 2901 PN... , 33% 
33%; rena ise 33% 
33%%: 892 N.. 33% 
RE PN. 2904 N. 974 PN Seedotens ves 25% 
5909 PN. 5009 N ¥ Se 
Competitor 102 P, 102? PN, 209 P 
202 PN. 19? PR. M2 PR... 20° 


304 P, 304 PN. 00304 P, 00304 PN.33%4° 





Registers— List July 1, 19: 


Japanned, Electroplated and 
BYONZOG .coccccces MQMWE! 

White Porcelain Enamel, .50d 

Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 


Revolvers— 


See Cs 6 aS. Sete t S5¢Qs) 
Double Action, ewcept 44 eal.§. 9 
Double Action, 44 caliber... .s) 5 
eee ee eee 
BORN evcvcdecceses. 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 


ee ie per doz.$2.50Q$. >5 
ET Goce 0+ 4s PO Bop .aeas 
fee ee per doz.$8.00@3. 85 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 

2 2% Sin 
hn Oe $0.70 0.75) 0.80 diz 
Copper .....$1.10 125 1.65 d 

Hog Rings and Ringers 
Hill's Rings, gro. bores.$4.25a3) 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron, do: 

6043 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable liun 
doz . 80095: 
Blair’s Rings. .per gro.$5.0vagi 
Blair’s Ringyers...per doz .7ag 


Rivets and Burrs— 


CORN x 006 08 6009. em sk 10 @ 5065 

Carriage, Cuopers’, Linners, &c.: 
SRA ree - 7046107, 
Metallic Tinned. .....cee0. 70 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 


Assorted in Bozes. 
Bifurcated, per doz. bores, nuste 
board boxes, 50 count, 28@25¢; 
Tin bores, 100 count, 29@82¢. 
Tubular, per doz. bores, 59 count, 
29@32¢ 5; 100 count, 51@s8¢. 


Rollers— 
GCoomk's Gtew, Bo. Bb... c0siceeeess: $1.00 
Cronk’ Brinkerhot! No, 55, $0.60 
No, 56, 90.75; No, @.............- $0.75 
Lane’s Stay.. Agden DON mkdbb eek << 40 
Richards’ Stay: 


Handy Adj. and Reversible No. 53.7 
O, K. Adj. and Reversible No. 58,50 $ 
Lag Screw, Nos, 55 and 57 
Underwriters’, Nos, 59, 60........ 
DAVOTS, HO, Be sesccecccasesccees. 0% 





Rope— 


ene, 7-16 in, diam. and larger. 
Pure eoccccccecs cle, 10%4@1114¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
Pure @eeeeerseeeeee ey HSE 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam, and iarver: 
No. 2 quality. ...... lb. 6Y4Gi7¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Baie 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
Mimed coccsececcsee -80.,64Q7¢ 
PONE 640i insecsstthy 7%4@8 14 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Luth 
Yarn, Coarse and U ntarred: 
Miped coccceccces sb0eyS%@) 
Pure ieee ae teat cae gil 
Cotton Rope: 
Best, %-in. and larger... .18@ 2V¢ 
Medium, 4 in. and larger. moe 
Common, gin. and larger. . 1¢ 
In coils, 4 advance, 
Jute Rope: 


Thread, No. 1, %4-in. & up, Id, 
6140 

Thread, No, 2,14-in. & up, 1b., 
5}, 


Wire Rope— 
ey ee rr 8744 21,, 
PMG 6 Bind td nose hax 45€214 


Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 


ee ee ee 2° 
Rules 
MINEO Vi wetes cs 60@60¢ 10°, 
ES rea aon S5k 10@ 85k 106 5 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
EL a <uthddcveed sduuesnneuewass 60 
EEE sth akets OWNasbancS vaahiass 4 
ieee 8 once iateek tl M@WK 
Miscellaneous ............... 50@50&1 
Stephens’ Combination. oa 
SE oie eat *"50@50&) 


Keuffel & Esser Co.: 
Folding, W000....c.c.c00..... 354) 


Folding, Steel....cc......... %&! 
Lufkin rs teal” Sen dgnen sacececd si ed 
Lufkin’s Lumber.................. 50&1 
Upson Nut Co.: 

MONOD 0 scdwateccccenssrtecs 


Ivory cenereveeneeess SSRIS A 10a! 


Sash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks—See Locks, Sas) 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 
Sausage Stuffers or Filler: 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausac 


Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—See Sets, Sat. 
Saw Tools—Sce Tools, Sau 
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Saws— 

Atkins’: + 
CCUIAT ccccccccesccccccoccecccccscess 45%, 
Ban ccecccccccccece . 5508 107 
Butcher SAWGB.....cccccccccccccccees 4 
Serr 34) 
One-BMiat TOES. OUt. .cccccervesveces 40% 
Narrow Cross Cut.........ssesses- 50% 
Hand, Rip and Panel......... 355 7, 
Miter Box and Compass........... 40 
Mulay, Mill and Drag.............. 45% 
WO0d BWW ceccccscccscccecccece 410&10% 


Chapin-Stephens Co. 
Turning Saws and “benmee. -30@306107% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Woke 
Sterling Kitchen Saws.. r"30de108e10% 


Jisston ‘3 
Ditoular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth. Oy 


Gand, Ah GO Wiksesysscnssss 
Crosscuts 
Narrow Crosscuts 
Nulay,. Mill aud Drag. 
Framed Woodsaws..... 
Woodsaw Blades......... 
Woodsaw Rods, Tinne 
Hand Baws. i; 12, 

Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107 
0, 00, Combination.. 
Compass, Key Hole, &e 
Butcher Saws and Blade 


C. E. Jennings & Co.’s: 







Back SAawB.cccccccccccccccccccccess 16% % 
re BAW sc ccccceccecssccoss 5&7 % 
Compass and Key Hole Saws, 

334 ¥g&7 e% 
Framed Wood Saws........... 2&7 12% 
Hand Saw6.........00- 12'% % 





Wood Saw Blades 
Millers Falls: 












tcher Saws.....cscccccsccees + LSK10 
Star Saw Blades.........0++ AB 
Massachusetts Saw Works: 
Victor Kitchen Saws...... 40&10&50% 
Butcher Saws Blades.. ....... 35@40% 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws...30% 
Simonds’: 
Circular SawS........ccseccccceceses 
Crescent Ground Cross 
One-Man Cross Cuts............ io 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws. Be 
Band Saws.. eccececcensessesccers 
Back Saws.. 25@25&7 Ye / 
Butcher Saws. - 39@35&7 ie 7 
pang pam. agree saseoesease ee pte % 
aws a arian 
Compass, Key Hole, &c.. 25g 354% > 
Wo0d Saws... .ccccesecesreeceees %% 
Wheeler, Madden ‘’& Mite ‘hit. 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws...........--- % 
Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..2% 
Disston’s: a 
Concave Blades......... seeeeeeee BOY 
Keystone BladeS.......scesseeeeeees 35% 
Hack Se’) Brames.....ceeceeseeeees 30%, 
Simonds Wile Go-go ee eneashsee peateie 35% 
c._E, Jenuings 
Hack Saw Frames, "Nos. 175, 100 ix 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete, ye 
Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades..... sel 


Grilin’s Hack Saw _Frames..35 
Griffin’s Hack Saw _ Blades.. 
Star Hack Saws and Blades an 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades... .30&10&57 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. "3010&10% 
Sterling pow Hack Saw Machines 
each, No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $30.00. “iby 
Victor’ Hack’ ‘Saw Blades............ Z 
Victor Hack Saw eso 
Whitaker Mfg, Co.: 
National Hand Blades.. 
National Hand Frames. 
National Power Blades 








Scroll 
Barnes, No, 7, $15.....--.-e000s wo ee DB% 
Barnes Scroll Saw_ Blades.......... 40%, 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scrgll Saw, 
without boring attachment, $18; 
with boring attachment, §20...... 26% 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15& 10%, 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and $4.00.. 
15&10% 
Seales— 


Union Platform, Plain.$2.10@ 2.20 

Union Platform, Stpd.$2.20@2.30 
Chatillon’s: 

Eureka 


WI ink aida a eeumab nated 40%, 

Crocers’ Trip  Scales.........+eee++ 50%, 
The Standard Portables.............- 0% 
The Standard R. R. and Wag- 

GE svecnccsccescucses esesesese -- -50&10% 

Scrapers— 
Bor, 1 Handle... . .doz. $2.00@2.25 
Bor, 2 Handle..... doz . $2.50@2.60 
Ship. . Light, $2.00; Heavy. $4.50 
Chapin- Stephens Co.. Box.. mena 
Richards Mfg, Co., Wt a csvecuceeess 


Screws—Bench and na 


Be ‘ch, Iren, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; 1%, $3.00@3.25 ; 11%. $8.50@3.75 
Rench, Wood. 200204 10% 
Hand, Wood...%70&00@ @10410610% 
Chapin-Stephens a 
O@TOmiba ai 7 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 


Lag, Cone Point. . .80€5@s0k10% 
Coach, Gimlet Point. 80 @ 805% 
ol eae ae 70k 10@75 7, 


Jack Screws-- 


Standard List. - - Wk 1@I5% 
Millers Falls......... peveneeoes 50& 10&10% 
Swett Iron Works..........c0s... 70@75% 


Machine— 

Cut Thread, Iron, Brass or 
Rronve: 
Flat Head or Round Hend, 

SCM INLINY 
Fillister Hlead...... 50 @ (0410% 





THE 


TRON 











Rolled Thread, F. H. or R. H., 


BES etnias ah ans seek T5k 10% 
F. H. or R. H., Brass, Nos. 
I ans Soi pemien ema 6 65€ 10% 
Set and Cap— 
Set OO errr eee TIE INET x 
Set (Steel), net advance — 
OPE ere rr rere 
ES See TOE 1007 " o % 
Hex. Hd, Cap. - kW 59 
Pe SS Saree ee 50EM Y 
Fillister Hd. Cap....... 604£7% 5% 
Wood— 
List July 28, 1908. 
Flat Head, Iron..... 871445. .% 


Round Head, Iron... . .8545@. .% 
Flat Head, Brass.... .80&é5@. ‘2 
Round Head, Brass. .77'4é5@.. 9 
Flat Head, Bronze... .75€5@..% 
Round Head, Bronze.724é5a. 9 
Drive Sorewe....... 87O5@. . % 


Scroll Saws-- 
See Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz. 
Grass, No. 1, Plain..... $7.00@7.50 
Clipper, Bronzed Webb. $7.25@7.75 
No, 8 Clipper, Pol’d Webb... 

$7. 50@8.00 
No, 6 Clipper and Solid Stee, 


$7.75 8.2 


Bush, Weed and Bramble, Nos. 
11, 12 and 13.........$7.257.75 
Greet, NO. Bi cvcovcscct $9.00 9.50 


.$9.259.75 
Grain. . 
$9.50 10.00 
.$10.00@ 10.50 


Bronzed Webb, No. 1.. 
Nos, $3 and 4 Clipper, 


Solid Steel, No. 6 


Seeders, Raisin— 
KEuterprise ...... dasubtiinives teeciun« 25@30% 


Sets— Awl and Tool— 
rreye Adj. Tool Set pe. 1, m2; 


SiO: 5, GAS; 4. Bs 5. BF. .c veces 0% 
“oe Falls Aaj Tool mene, No. 
, $12; No. 4, $12; No, 5, $18..20&10% 


Sieeas Tool Sets— 

Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 
GE TOT, cc ccevccceess # doz sets $9.00 
Game Nail— 

Octagon .... gyro. $3. “a 








NE MR nsadkesnen needs ideas snieel % 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, # gro, $12, 
40816 ° 
BEN  cdnntencssacgcaceiges gro. $v.00 
Snell's Corrugated, Cup Pt..... 40&10% 
Snell's Knurled, Cup Pt........ 40& 10% 
Victor Knurled Cup Pt....8 gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
Bega Uae... vcevcece T5@75410% 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
Criterion ...... ecccceces eee 
BERR  ccccsccccccces 
Disston’s Star, Monarch 
umph ccccesecoceseceseces 
BT BMA . Bach eccccusseuces $15.00 )} 
Nos, 3 and 4, Cross Cut....$20.60 
Se rrr $30.09 | ae 
2 Mh. CWsscsavkesdxeets $15.60 { 3 
No. 1 Old Style.............- $10.00 | 
NOIR os covccncwoncscesecnzess $16.25 
Giant Royal Cross Cut..... # doz. $8.00 
Royal, Hand........ auenenunn: # doz. $4.50 
Taintor Positive........ eos. @ doz. $6.75 
Shaving-- 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30............ 
# doz., net, $24.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’s.......... 75% 


Sharperers, Knife — 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 


To Pocket Knife Hones 5s wo | 

Mounted ‘Kitchen Sand Stine 

Natural’ Grit” Carving “Knife. La 
Hones, #@ doz.............+-- $3.00 | 

Quick Cut Emery iene ‘* 
nife Hones, # doz........ $1.50 

Quick Edge Pocket Rite = 
Hones, ® doz......-..seceeee 

Skate— 

Smith & Hemenway Cv., Eureka. .50% 
Shaves, Spoke— 

SOG vs déee teieede a4 «- .d02.$1.25 

I «tines tes wed eno doz . $2.00 

Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.).....40 

Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 30@30& 10° 

Goudell's, ORs Fic vccccntsis 15&10% 
Shears— 

Cast Iron.. 7 8 9 in. 
Best . $16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good -$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, éc.: 

Best quality Jap... .70@70é10% 
Best quality, Nickel. .60@60410% 

Tailors’ Shears....... 40@ 404 10%, 

Acme Cast Shears.............. mates 5 

Weinisch’s Tailor’s Shears... 10% 


Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.: 






Sheep, 1900 list . BJOKINKSY 
GHRBGB  ccoccccese -50&10% 
Horse or Mule.... escccece SOMI0I 
J. Wiss & Sons Co.: 

Best Quality Jap’d............ 60&10% 
Best Quality Nickeled........ 50&19% 
TE | cavdtidenwudetansadeanedecwene % 


Tinners’ Snips— 
Steel Blades... ... . .20&5Agne 10% 
Steel Laid Blades... .40€10@50% 


~s3 
° 
KS SSS 


| 















AGE 1671 
sa are Steel Blades, Berlin. bs | Slates, School— 
DE LS Sn cnnipabiaesesmesee 40°, p ; ? 
Jennings & Griffin Mf “Dp” a ee 
cna aie. Eureka, Uneacelled Noiseless. .” 
Forged Handle 60€5 tens 





P, &..& W. 
We Be WE ie ncinenacsaveeietees 


J. Wiss & Sons Co.: 
Wiss Forged Steel......ccccccovees ‘ 


Pruning Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears 


i i odd Ye 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears..... 33437, 








Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, # doz. edibitenekens 25% 
a 8 Pruning Hook only, # do 
3a. “ree eater Nanaia 
Pruning Shears, all grades ea at 0 
ie a Ge Ol, Rei aaxasavectrerceaes 0& 
Columbian Cutlery Co.: 
Hedge, Wilcut Brand.......... 60&10% 
Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand. 
60&10% 
Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
Rs cncccauans poccededas cssveccee MZ 
OMS IE sceinascxceaczacunedens 15% 
Sliding Shutter— 
Reading MN axeteucencosdsantaseodquel 40% 
DN ccanacaceneiscakecducas 10% 


Shells—Shells, Empty— 


Brass Shells, Empty: 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge........ 65&10% 
Club, Rival, 65&5%; First Quality, 
605% 
Paper Shells. Empty 
New Rapid, 10, 12; 


Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; 
12, 16 and 20 gauge; Ideal, 
16 and 20 gauge; Leader 

2&5 % 


Union, League, 12 and 12 gauge; 
Se SE cadecnte eedaneseenecese 23% 
New Climax, Defiance, 10, 12, 14, 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, li, 16 
ONG FD GAUGES. cccccccccceccceess 20.45% 
Challenge, Monarch, 10, 12, 16 and 
20 gauge; League, Union, 14, 16 
and 20 gauge; Repeater Grade. .20% 
Shells, Loaded— 

Loaded with Biuack Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


medium grade...........40&5% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


16 and 20 gauge. 

25&10% 
Acme, 10, 
19, 12, 
grade, 


CO ere 50 10410% 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co,: 
New Club, Black Powders........ 40% 


Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders, 49&5% 

Arrow, Smokeless Powders.40&10&10% 
Winchester: 

Smokeless Repeater Grade...... 410.&5% 

Smokeless Leader Grade...40&10&10 

WRG POWER cc cccccewsscccecscccces 40% 


Shingles, Metal— Per Sq. 
Edwards Mfg, Co.: 





Painted. Galv. 
14 x 20... . $4.25 $6.00 
10x it «- 4.50 6.25 
7 x 10. 4.75 6,50 

Wheeling Corrugating Co.: 

Dixie, 14 x 20 in....$4.25 $5.50 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in.... 4.50 6.09 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5.00 6.75 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


POO ins seerevews per key .$4.10 
BOOGE ccenwes-e% .--per keg.$3.85 
Burden’s, all sizes........++..8 keg $3.90 
Shot— 
25-1b. bag. 
DO Oe ies tec tinens $1.85 
Drop, B and larger........ 2.10 
ae ee 2.10 | 
CP (s<s tenders sane aes 10 
PE Sai eee ¥o58 HO V4 0k CONS 2.30 


Shovels and Spades— 


Association List, Nov, 15, 1902. 40% | 


Beaty GHAI GO. cccecsccedseceses 40% 
Snow Shoveis— 
Long Handle........ $3.25 @$3.50 





Wood and Mall, D. Hanile. 


$3.75 @$4.00 
Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter’s Imitation........... 
gro .$9.50@ 10.00 


Genuine. 
per gro. "$12. 00@ 12.50 


Sifters, Ash— 
Acme Ball Bearing Sales Co., Acme 
Automatic Ash Sifter, each, $3.25; 
OP Giant nd deednsnctssndeaenesensens $39,90 
Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
c— Per dozen.— 
eer 16 18 8620 
Tron Wire... .81.05 1.05 1.10 1.90) 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.89 | 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 


Hunter’s 


Mesh 18, Nested... —_— $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@1.05 





Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.80@1.40 | 


Sinks. Cast hie 
Painted, Standard list: 


Wei2to@M@e Min...... 60% 
20 2 $0 to 25 gf 50 in...... 50% 
2) 2 60 to 2) @ 120 in..... 30% | 
Barnes’ low hist: 
Up to and including 20 x 36 in. 50&5% 
Se OP OO FES OD We osc ccccccce 45% 


7, | 
NOTE.—There is not entire un‘formity | 
in lists used by jobbers. 


Skeins, Wagon— 
ee Seas 4s 6 von Xs TOATEIAINY | 
PE ucewhasewed 0a 5% | 


Victor A, Noiseless .60€4 tens £5% 


Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 


German .......ceees JOGHE% 
Covert a, © Co 
Derby, jghankee, 30&2%; Yankee 
Roller. 
High ean 40%: WeGORiicccccces 40% 
WOME doe vendeuasnseneceeveetecsaces 3% 
Snaths— 
BOytRe ccccvccccecess HQOY 


Snips, Tinners—See Shears 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 

= Quality.......50&10G@60E5% 


CCC EER COCO OES 60@60£ 10 % 
International Silver Co.: 


1847 Rogers Bros,, 40&10% ; Rogers 
IT dnedenedneccenéeda 50& 10% 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
ED Se bak catdcacecccetes 50&10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.............. 60% 
Wm. Rogers & Son.......... . 6061022 
Miscellaneous 
German Silver........ .60@60é5% 
Tinned Iron— 
NOS aigdcwtieiaea te per gro.50@is¢ 
TOUOE 5605s per gro.$0.90@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
Bardsley’s Spring and Check........ 40% 
Chicago (Coil).......cccccccccceces Ak 1U 
chnnianccernesaneseunedinenkel 20 %, 
Pullman Door and Gate............- 10% 
SED TE endcckecesesesoccshs male 6 
BAA Gece cccccccecee Oncceqnesecgccese 
Torrey'’s Rod, 39 in........ #8 doz. ii. "tb 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 


1% in. and Wider: Per 100 1b. 
Ts dele a eda 6% $4.75 $5.00 
Ieee So 668.6 60 $4.75 $5.00 
POE 6 Gacunne . $5.25 $5.50 


Painted Seat ae 
Iy © 2 @ 26....per pair 
I%y £3 £ 28....per pair 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
American Foundry & Mfg. Co.: 
Cactus, 65%; Japanese, 70%; 2} 
tional, BW BeBe cecccccecesceceses 
Enterprise 
Philadelphia No, 1, 
. $15; No. 3, $20..... 


Squares— 


Nickel plated. . | List Jun. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron.§  80G@80é5% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try square und 


paysyie 
63 68¢ 





SOE a vcaces GUk10£ 10@70% 
Iron Hdl, Try Squares and T- 
SN aaa ek 40k 10@ 40 104 10% 


Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 
Rosewood Handle, 60&10%; Iron 
RGR UD FO das kc ccscccdsccsucc 15% 
Squeezers, Lemon 


Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


er caadwwias doz. $1.00 
Ce GOOG i veces cee doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron... . 02, $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . .doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind..... ...85€5@8ik10% 
Electricians’ ...... 86 1k 1085 7, 
Fence Staples, Plain, $2.15; Gal- 
GENGNGE . ao Was neeeeae o20 « $2.45 
Poultry Netting Stapies....... 


per ib. 84@3\4¢ 
Steels, Butchers’— 


DNL diddedasecadecacee gin nneeeeadiewes 30% 
POSED TUE dicaddnnncddxduvdcceteacecs 30%, 


Steelyards— ... .s0@30é10% 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ ........ 50@.50¢ 10% 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Stock. .25 
BOGE TORO PPURGGE. cc ccecccccceccces 384 
ED. Sad 4ns enaneceeeeadactecaces 237% 
pightaieg  Weicackcckceeted BY 
Little Giant..........s.ssssseee ecececes 207%, 
eece’s New Screw Plates.......... 25% 
Stoners, Cherry— 
CI ied Beceeledccvseee 25@30% 
Stones—Oil, &c. 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list: ¥D ) 


Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 tu 5'% iv.e2.6u 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5'% to 8 in. $3.50 
Arkansas Sige uty Evvnedssad $4.00 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 





Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in. .60¢ ~ 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.50¢ + 
Washita St.. No. i 4 to 8 in.d0¢ |B 
Washita St., No, 2, 4 to 8 in. = 
Lily Ww nite, slips. 

BIG MOO MIDs caccescccecccenc 
Washita Shee rieen**** 
Washita Slips, No. 1.... 
Washita Slips, No. 2 40¢ 
India O31. Stones (entire list). -33%% 


Quickeut Emery and Corundum Oil 
Stone, Double Grit............... 40% 
Quickcut Emery one Corundum Axe 
Stone. Double Grit............. 334% 
ickcut Emery Rubbing Bricks. .40% 
indostan No, 1, R’g’lar.8# th 8e ) 
Hindostan No. 1, Small..38 B 10¢ f 
Axe Stones (all kinds)............ 
Turkey Oil Stones, Extra » ot 3 
bGneeeecdaennecseness ce » 804 
ueer Creek Stones, 4 to ; in. 20¢ | 8 
ueer Creek Slips. 40 
Sand Stone.......... ‘ 
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Scythe Stones— 


1901 ie 
8..% gro. §12.00 , 
# gro. $11. 00 ) 
White Mountain S. S.¥ gro. $9.50 | 
Green Mountain S S.? gro. $7.00 
Extra Indian Ponds. 8. ? gro. $8.00 | 
No. 1 Indian Pond8.8.? gro, $7.50 | 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8.® gro. $5.00 ! 
Le: uder Red End 8. 8. # aro, $5.00 ; 
Quick Cut Emery....@ gro. $10.00 
Pure Corundum @ gro. $18 2 
Crescent s 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat. "$11. 00 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat.$13.20 J 
Balance of 1904 list 33%% 
Lectro (Artificial), 

$12.00 


ike a. Co., 
Biack iamond 8. 
t.amoille 8. 


e 
8 


eine Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers # gro. §9.00 


Stops— Bench— 


Millers Falls 
Morrill’s, # doz., 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50 


Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co 


Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 


Straps— Box-— 


Acme Embossed, case lots. .20&10&10% 
Cary’s Universal, case lots... .20&10&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points. .doz.55¢ 
All Steel Socket. ..doz.$2.00@2.25 


Excelsior Stretcher end Tack Ham-. 
mer Combined, # doz. $6.00 20% 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co ‘ @ 
National Specialty Co., list 


1902 
P., 8, & W. Co 
Sweepers, Carpet— 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co.: 

Superba, Crotch Mahogany 
Triumph. Fancy Veneers...... 
Parlor Queen, Fig, Rosewood. $0: 00 
Elite, Hungarian Ash $29, 00 
Am, Queen, Fig. Mahogany... .$: 
Ideal, Bird’s-Eye Maple 
Grand Rapids, Nickel, 
Japan 

Siandard, Nickel, $22.00; Japan.$20.00 
Crown Jewel, Nickel, $21.00; Jap. ay 00 
Crystal, Glass Top 

Grand, 17 in, 

Parlor Grand 

Club, 24 in. 

Hall, 28 in, 


NOTE.—Rebates : 


50@50&10% 


seeeeee es BO% 


50c per dozen on 

three dozen lots ; s r dozen on five- 

dozen lots; $2 pe zen on ten-dozen 

lots ; $2.50 per donen on twenty-five dozen 
lots. 


acks, Finishing Nails, 
&c. 


American Carpet Tacks. . .90£40 
American Cut Tacks......W&40Z 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks...... .90&40 
Swedes’ ~ “iguana . « 90450 
9)450 


Gimp Tacks. 

Lace Tacks. + o0do 

Trimmers’ Tacks. 90440 

Looking Glass Jacks. 65% 

Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacke, 
Ss 

Hungarian Nails. 

Finishing Nails... 

Trunk and Clout Nails. ‘poa1oe 


NOTE.— The above ces are for 
Straight Weights. -" f 


Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks 


90&6 tens @— —_¥f 
See also Nails, Wire. 


Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 


Where & Friend Co.: 
Gal, Gagoline oil 


30 00 
60 Bis 00 
130 00 15 
Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin ..69@—% 
Patent Leather. 25@3045 
Steel 
Cheaterman’s .......... 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: 
Favorite, 
Favorite, 


40&10@50% 
Duck and Leather 


S&h@5&10% 
Metallic and Steel. lower list, 
345%; Pocket, 5%. 


Pocket 
ONES ‘nenenaterertonasee oneessees 


Wiebusch & Hilger: 
Chesterman’s Metallic, No. 


Teeth, Harrow— 


Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger. 


per 100 Ibe. $2.75@$3.00 | Wool, 3 to 6 ply. 


For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices ” 


| No. 265 Mattress. 1, and 





Thermometers— 


Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange, 
Dairy, &e 80@ 33 14 % 


Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 


Single Loop 82410% 
Monitor, Cross Head, &c.70é244,% 


Tinners' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, éc. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, 
very generally at net prices. 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 
L. & I. J. White 


Haying— 


sold 


Myers’ 


Miniature— 


Smith & Hemenway Co.’s, David- 
son, # doz., Nickel Pla xted, $1.50; 
at NON ici. ocsncssce>ewssaxsvnl $2 ‘” 


Saw— 


Cross Cut Saw Tools....35é 
Improved 
Crescent...ccccccccccece eccee 


Ship— 
CB 6; Fi Bas tsinsenss odecessoostae 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom, 


Traps—F ly— 


Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1. 15@$1. 25; gro. . $11.50@ 12.00 

Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1. 40; gro. $13.00@18.50 


Game— 


Imitation Oneida 
Newuouse 

tlawley & Norton 

Victor 

Oneida Community Jump 
Hector 


Atkins’ 
Simonds’ 
Simonds’ 


oe  10k10% 
419@ GBid&d 7 
65 % 


Mouse and Rat— 


Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
12¢ 

Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85G90¢ 

Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 


(Genuine); 
No. 1, Rat, @ doz., $13.25 bas 50 doz, 
# doz., $6 .75 doz, 


No. 3, Rat, 
# doz., $4.70 doz, 


No, 3i¢, Rat, 

No, 4, Mouse, # doz., $3. 83. 3.00 doz, 

No. 5, Mouse, # doz., $3.00. es doz. 
Oneida Community: 

Out o’ Sight, Mouse, # doz.. oy . 

Out o’ Sight, Rat, 2 GOB sckeane 1,2 

Easy Set, Mouse, # doz......... 

Easy Set, Rat, % 

Wood Choker, Rat, @ doz, holes. 

Premier Tin Choker, 5 hole, 

doz. traps 


Trowels— 


Disston Brick and Pointing.. 

Disston Plastering 

Disston *‘ Standard Brand ” ‘and Gar- 
den Trowels. 30% 

Kohler’s ee Garden Trowels, # gro., 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in. 00. 


Never-Break ‘Steel Garden Trowels.. 


# gro. $6.00 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. 25% 
Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 


B. & L_ Block Co.: 
New York Pattern....... eccee 
Western Pattern 
Handy Trucks..... ecccee 
Grocery 

McKinney Trucks 

Model Stove ‘Trucks 


Tubs, Wash— 


M’f’gr’s list, patee oer, gross. 
No. 0 
Galvanized $67 


- 50&10% 
604 10% 
doz. $16.00 
doz. $15.00 
. net $10.00 
# doz. $18.50 


"9 $89 $99 10€ 10% 


Twine, Miscellaneous— 


Flar Twine: 
No. 9% and \%-Ib. Balls .21@ 23¢ 
No. 12, 4 and \%-lb. Balls .19@21¢ 
No. 18, 4 and \-lb. Balls . 16@ 18¢ 
No. 24, % and \& -lb. Balls. 

1514@ 1Tlo¢ 

4 and 14-1b. Balls .15@ 17¢ 

Line, Cutton 


Noa. 36, 
Chalk 

Balls 
Cotton Mops, 6, 


le-thy, 
. -24@29¢ 
9, 12 and 15 lb 
844@ 19¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to ib 
according to quality. .1894,@ 19¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, ', and 
| ay | SP ee 124%4@ 15¢ 
American 38-Ply Hemp. 1-/' 
Balls Tree ere eee 131% @ 16¢ 
India 2-Plyv Hemn, 14 and % 
Balls (Spring Twine).. ba 9¢ 
India 8-Piy Hemp, 1-lb. Balis 
™1,@9¢ 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1%-Ib. Rallis 
7@Sine 
2, 3. § and 5-Ply Jute, i-th 
Balls 
Mason IAne, Linen, \%-lb. Bls.47¢ 
l%-Ib. 
according to quality. 
SOMENE 
_B6¢; A T%¢ 


Balls, 


THE IRON AGE 


UV ies— 


Solid Bor 65 A IOELIES Y 


Parallel— 


Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable 
Standard 
Amateur 25% 

Columbian Hdw. 40% | 

Fisher & Norris Double Screw, net, | 
each, Nos. 2, Fae 50; 3, $16.00; | 

$20.50; 5, $27 

Fulton Mach, é "Vise Co,: 

Reed, Swivel % | 
Star, Solid Jaw 

Hollands’: | 
Machinists’ 40@40&5%, | 
MD --..>ssathananhchynexder 65&5@70%, | 

Lewis Tool Co,: 
Adjustable Jz 
Monarch, 50 

Massey Vise Co.: 

Clincher 
ewerect. 

Merrill 20% 

Millers Falis Oval Slide Pattern. 60&10% 

Parker's: 

Victor, 20@25%; Regulars 
Vulcan’s 
Combination Pipe 

Prentiss 
Rock Island .... 

Snedikers X. 

Stephens’ 


15%; Lightning Grip.. 


Saw Filers 


Disston’s D 3 Camp, and Guide, # 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps 30% 

oie Saw Clamps, # 

Reading 


Wood Workers— 


Fulton Mach, & Vise Co.: 
teed oset 
eee a% 140% 
Massey Vise Co.: 7 
Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect 15% 
Wyman & Gordon's Quick Actiop, ¢ 
in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., §8.00. 


Miscellaneous— 


Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5% 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe 7 
Parker's Combination Pipe: 
87 Series, 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No. 
870. 40% 
Rock Island Pipe 


_— per M. 


ee 

. Be, 09 End B...<s 

a eS 

as 

a SORE Ds 
E., 8 


E., 
Ely’ 8 E., 11 and ee $1. 70@1. 75 
Ely’s P. EB. -» 12 to 20... .83.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 


Stove Holww Ware: 
Enameled 
Ground 
Plain or Unground 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
lbs. geees eee 
White Enameled W are: 
Maslin Kettles 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned 
Enameled 
See a‘so Pots, Glue. 


Enameled— 


Agate Nickel Steel Ware....... +. 334% 
Iron Clad V 
Lava and Volcanic: Enameled.. 


Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized “- Kettles: 
7 


Inch. 
50¢ 8 55¢ 


65410% 
35410 % 


Each apr 4 


Steel Hollow Ware— 


Avery Spiders and Griddles. .65@654&5% 
Avery Kettles 607, 
Porcelained 50&5(@50& 10% 
Never Break Spiders and Gree 


Never Break Kettle 
Solid Steel Spiders ond Griddles. 6545 
Solid Steel WKettles....... Sen egeee 


Warmers, Foot— 


Pike Mfg. Co.. Soapstone... 


Washboards— 


Solid Zinc: 
Crescent, 
Red Star, 

protector 

Double Zinc Surface: 

Saginaw Globe, family size, stc*ion- 
ary protector 3.5 

Cable Cross. 
ary protector 

Single Zine Surface: 
Naiad. family size, 

perforated 
Single Saginaw Globe............. 2.83 

Brass Surface: 

Brass King. 


-40@40&10% 


— # doz. 
family size, bent frame.$4.05 
family size, a 


family size, station 


open bet 


— Single Surface, open 

Nickel Plate Surface: 

No. 1001 Nickel Plate. 
face 

Glass Surface: 

Glass King. Single Surface, 
back .. 

Enamel Surface: 

Enamel King. Single Surface, venti- 
lated back $3 


Single Snur- 
$3.60 


open 
$8. 


| Size bolt.... 5-16 % 
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Washers—Leather,Axle— 
Solid 90 @9EL0% 
Patent SU YIEd 
Coil: 1% Inch. 

9¢. 100. I1¢. 14¢. per box 

fron or Steel— 
“a Sk % 
3.75 2.459 2.25 2.05 
prices ure based on 


Washers... $4.65 
The above 
$6.75 off list. 
in lots less than one keg add 
%¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bores add We 


| to list. 


Cast Washers— 

Over \% inch, barrel lots 
per lb. M%@1%¢ 

Wedges— 

Oil Finish -» 24,@2%¢ 

Weights—Hitching— 
Covert Mfg. Co.......... asasseisne 30K2% 

Sash— 


Per net ton, f.o.b. factory: 
Eastern District.... .$§21.00Q@— 
Western and Central 

Districts .......$21.00@$22.00 


Wheels, Well— 
8-in., $2.00; 10-in., 
$3.25; 14-in., $4.45. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 


Bright and Annealed: 
S. 3) B.¢20 


$2.45; 12-in., 


- 2b 10674 % 
Wok 10410 h 
. - Tk10E 12% § 
TMyé714% 
Gulvaniced: 


S Ot Bs sssn0 sane uaa 7214610 % 
10 j TR 1045 % 
15 oa - T2Yadk 1065 % 
17 “* ‘ 724% 
20 .<. ; kbk2157 
27 ; . 65k 10410 % 
Cuppered: 
S Fe O..45 
10 to 14... 
15 to 18. 
19 to 26 
27 to 
Timned: 
6 to 


19 to 2..... 


.654h104 10% 

Terirr rir. .% 

seceeee COEMEIEINZ 

TOkIE2Y & 
2k 104244 


BFL 106 10% 
Brass 


Copper ine ee Oe Iv., 
Cast Steel W ire 


Spooled Wire— 
A oneal and Tinned, 
TOk 10€ 10€ 10° 
Brass and Copper... .60&10&é10410% 
Retailers’ Assortments, per bor, 
$2.10@$2.40 
Wire Clothes Line. see Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel Wire Goods... ..904254—% 
Brass Wire Goods... .90@90410°%, 
Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 

85610 %, 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Pouitry Netting, 
80244 @ 804714 % 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.35 
Stondard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
100 ft. rolls, 24 to 48 in. wide, 
per 100 sq. ft. 
Nos. 2, 2% and 8 Mesh... 
Nos. 4 and § Mesh $3.00 
No. 6 1 


Nos. Y and 8 Mesh........$3.76 
Wire, Barb—see Trade Report 


Wrenches— 
Agricultural -80410£10% 
Alligator or Crocodile. . 70€10@75% 
Baster Pattern 8S Wrenches... 
W4£5Q@70£ 10%, 
Drep Forges @.. ssc. BEES 


60&10 
Alig te Pattern, 70%; Buli Dog. 0°) 
all 
“— justable 8, 40%; Adjustable S Pi 
%; Briggs Pattern, 40%; Co mbi- 
nation Bright, 40%. 

Handle N 
Combination 
Merrick Pattern.... evescacens 

Boardman’s ......... oy 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer H 
40&10&5&5% 
- SSR 


eee eee 


base 
50% 


$2.75 


50% 
eee vos ll 


Coes’ ** Mechanics ’ ’’. 


& B. Machinist: 
"oe lots 


: & *. 
Case 
Less i case lots 
Solid Handles, P., 8. & W.. 
full cases 
Stillson 
Uwanta Wrench Co,: 
Uwanta Special, 
asa 


Other Wrenches....,...............6! ,, 
Vulean and Agrippa aaa ae 
Whitaker Machinists’: 

RD, Wi ccuacctkesscous ebauwrens -50&10°% 
Less than case lots. 50°% 


Wrought Goods— 


Staples. Hooks, &c., list March 
+ wee 854 10410%, 


, ans (Cask lots at sitll.) 
Sheet.... -- per 100 1b. $7.00 


50&10%: 
—a 


Iron Handle. 


see the First Issue of Every Month 





& 





